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LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
By Mrs. EpWaARDs. 


CHAPTER XX. 

MAN AND WIFE. 
N Paris, by special license, on 

Wednesday, October 18, John 
Frederick Chamberlayne, to Leah, 
eldest daughter of Colonel Pascal. 
The bride wore a poult de sote train 
richly trimmed with Brussels lace 
over puffings of white tulle. The 
boddice was made with one of the 
new Henri Quatre basques, and had 
on it an exquisite spray of natural or- 
ange blossoms; the same was worn in 
the hair, and a magnificent Brussels 
veil, At six o’clock p. M., the bridal 
party arrived at the chapel in the 
Avenue Marboeuf, and under the cour- 
teous superintendence of the officials, 
ranged themselves near the altar, 
awaiting the coming of the bride. 
Presently the organ peeled forth Men- 
delssohn’s delicious march, and the cy- 
nosure of all eyes entered the aisle, radi- 
ant in her fresh youth and happiness, 
on her gallant father’s arm. Among 
the company we especially noticed 
Lord Stair, who officiated by proxy as 
best man, and Sir George Luttrell, 
Bart. On their return to the Rue Cas- 
tiglione the distinguished party par- 
took ofa sumptuous collation, previous 
to the departure of the bride and bride- 
groom. We hear that the destination 
of the youthful pair is Italy.” 

Thus the newspaper description, ob- 
tained through Bell Baltimore’s influ- 
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ence, from the florid pen of “ our spe- 
cial correspondent” in Paris. Now 
for unembellished prose. 

A bride in white silk and Brussels 
lace—as far as clothing goes, our cor- 
respondent is accurate—pale as the 
dress she wears, tearless, awfully com- 
posed. An agitated father—good 
cause for agitation has Colonel Pascal— 
cogent business anxieties on the score 
of cheques, i o u’s, and bills until the 
irrevocable blessing be spoken! A 
bridegroom primed—nay, one might 
almost write over primed—with absin- 
the. Substantial grown-up _ brides- 
maids in blue, ethereal child brides- 
maids in rose, and a bridal party com- 
prising the more presentable inmates 
of Bonchrétien’s house—Mrs. Tomson, 
gorgeous as a peony in Magenta satin, 
the Comtesse, gracefully antique in sil- 
ver-gray, with a sprinkling of the 
Prince Charming’s chance-made Paris 
friends, the pair of titles put upon 
record by our own correspondent, and 
Danton. 

Up to the last moment Colonel Pas- 
cal, uneasily suspicious of the truth, 
scattered liberal hints through the es- 
tablishment as to the expediency of 
M. Danton’s absenting himself from 
the wedding. ‘Invited by Chamber- 
layne, certainly, and an excellent 
hearted creature Chamberlayne is, but 
inconsiderate as a child. Under cer- 
tain circumstances—ahem—a gentle- 
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man, meritorious no doubt in himself, 
may not always have the exact cout 
for an occasion like the present. And 
nothing would be more painful to 
one’s sense of delicuey than to hurt 
the feelings of so very charming—an 
artist.” 

But the meritorious gentleman him- 
self has evidently not looked upon 
the coat difficulty as an insuperable 
one. Punctually as the clock strikes 
six Danton arrives at the chapel in 
the Avenue Marboeuf. His is the first 
hand to grasp the bridegroom’s xt the 
altar railing; his the one face which, 
veiled though she be, the bride dis- 
scerns among the sea of faces around, 
as, leaning on her gallant father’s arm, 

adiant in her fresh youth and happi- 
ness, she walks up the cliapel! 

“T require and charge you both, as 
ye will answer at the dreadful day of 
judgment.” 

Thus, according to the prescribed 
formula, does the priest, speaking unto 
the persons that shall be married, en- 
join them if reason exist why they 
muy not be joined together in holy 
matrimony, now to confess it. And 
the bridesmaids simper over their bou- 
quets—all save Deb, who, with tears 
flowing fast, is clasping her dabbled 
veil to her face. And Jack Chamber- 
layne looks as though he would fain 
the earth should open and swallow 
him. And Leah, despair at her heart, 
here in the presence of the man she 
loves with a love that renders any 
other union sacrilege, keeps silent. 
And the fashionable marriage goes 
on. 

“ Will the bridegroom have this wo- 
man to his wedded wife? Will he 
love, comfort, honor, and forsaking 
all other, keep him only unto her in 
sickness and in health, for ever- 
more?” 

Shaky and horribly nervous, yet not 
without genuine feeling in his voice, 
poor Jack pledges his vows with as 
much readiness as he would stake a 
hundred napoleons on the running of 
a horse or a throw of the dice: and 
then comes the turn of the bride. 
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Will Leah Pascal promise, Danton 
listening, to obey, serve, love, honor, 
Jack Chamberlayne, in sickness and 
in health, as long as they both shall 
live? 

And for a brief breathing space she 
hesitates, thinks of Danton, of herself, 
of the honest love which even yet 
might be their portion. Then all her 
girlish years, with their troubles, pov- 
erty, petty daily shifts and hamilia- 
tions, sweep before her, as in that su- 
preme lightifing-flash of memory in 
which ‘tis said a drowning man re- 
views every past detail of his life. She 
sees her mother’s wasted face, she 
hears her father’s hectoring, peevish 
voice as he talks of bills, rain, dishon- 
or—she sees Nuomi and little Deb beg- 
gars. And then she becomes con- 
scious that the clergyman is prompt- 
ing her, sotto voce, that Naomi, with 
beauty unstained by tears, stands ready 
to unbutton her glove and hold her 
bouquet, and stammers forth the “TI 
will” by which her soul is lost. ** With 
clearness delightful to listen to,” say 
those among the spectators who are 
near enough to catch the accents of 
the bride’s voice. 

So far well. Now who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man? 
The Prince Charming, with a very 
pretty display of parental emotion, 
giveth her; at which affecting junc- 
ture some of the old ladies in the 
chapel have recourse to their pocket- 
handkerchiefs. And next the two 
piight their troth; the symbol of eter- 
nity is placed on Leah’s cold hand; 
and Jack, too upset by this time to 
know the meaning ef a word he utters, 
repeats, as he is told, that with this 
ring he weds, with his body worships, 
with all his worldly goods—soul-inov- 
ing climax—endows her. And they 
kneel; and the priest, after joining 
their hands, proncunces them man 
and wife. 

Colonel Pascal’s fears, Danton’s lin- 
gering hopes, Leah’s  vacillations, 
doubts, remorse—all are over. 

Man and wife! Listening to inter- 
cessions for spiritual grace, to pray- 
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ers that they may so live together in 
this life that in the world to come they 
fail not of life everlasting! The fash- 
ionable marriage (a few more psalms 
and an unimportant homily on duty 
run through) is at an end. The bride- 
groom kisses his pale wife; the futher 
kisses his daughter; poor Deb, her 
finery piteously dishevelled, rushes up 
and clings to the bride’s grand Brus- 
sels skirt. Then comes the vestry bu- 
siness; hand-shaking, name-signing, 
felicitations. And then® the common 
crowd is gratified by seeing Mrs. 
Chamberlayne, on her husband’s arm, 
walk up the chapel. And the gamins 
waiting outside, expectant of half 
franes, give a faint huzza as the young 
pair drive rapidly away in the smart 
hired carriage-and-pair that stands 
ready to convey them from the Ave- 
nue Marboeuf to the Rue Castigli- 
one. 

* And thank the Lord that part of 
the play is over,” cries Jack, the sec- 
ond he is alone with his bride. “I 
have langhed pretty freely at other 
fellows in my time, and by George, I 
know what it is myself now! I would 
as soon be shot as go through sucha 
ceremony again.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you will 
have a chance, just at present,”’ says 
Leah, with a poor little attempt at 
jocularity. “ You really were terribly 
nervous, Jack,” she adds. “I was on 
tenter hooks lest you should drop the 
ring, your hand shook so.” 

«You were cool enough for us both, 
at all events,” retorts Jack. * But I 
believe women in their hearts like the 
raree-show of the whole thing. It 
shows them off. no matter what sort 
of figure the unhappy wretch of a man 
may cut.” 

“T hope we are not going to quarrel 
on our wedding-day, Jack?” 

“Quarrel! I love you better than 
all the women I've ever seen put to- 
gether,” exclaims Jack. ‘ And you 


— as handsome as the deuce, 
rs. Chamberlayne—that you did, 
standing there in your silks and laces, 
and with your cold marble face. 


And 
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now that it’s over, and that I shall get 
rid of your family forever, I mean to 
be the happiest fellow on, the earth, I 
can tell you.” 

And putting his arm round her, with 
warmth detrimental to puffed tulle 
and Brussels trimmings, he kisses her, 
for the first time in his life, on her 
lips. Primed, terribly primed is poor 
Jack, as I have written, and Leah 
shudders; then, remembering, tries 
not too palpably to recoil from her 
life’s lord and master. 

“One blessing at least we may be 
thankful for,” says Jack, his good hu- 
mor all restored. ‘* We have none 
of your stuck-up «ffairs in the way of 
breakfast to look forward to. We had 
enough of that kind of thing in church. 
You have got hold of that singing fel- 
low, Danton, I see, so we can make 
him tuneup a bit to enliven us, and 
when dinner is over I will give you 
the ‘Ten Little Niggers’ in grand 
style—you see if I don’t.” 

With this cheerful prospect in store, 
Leal gets out at Mme. Bonchrétien’s 
door. Désiré, in a pair of Colonel 
Paseal’s cleaned white gloves, and 
with a bouquet as big as himself in 
his button-hole, dances forth to hand 
Mine. Chamberlayne from her car- 
riage. Splendid hired attendants 
throng the entrance—not the confec- 
tioner’s men in dingy sables familiar 
to London eyes, but gentlemen in 
pink silk calves and liveries that do 
not look much tarnished by gaslight. 
Bonchrétien and cette pauvre Smeet 
advance, and claim a kiss, each, from 
the bride as she vrosses the thresh- 
old. 

“Don't forget the poor bride- 
groom,” cries Jack in his shrill falset- 
to, and seizing Mme. Bonchrétien 
round the waist he salutes her, loudly. 
Then Rose, the good-looking cham- 
bermaid, happening to peep, in a new 
set of ribbons, round the corner of a 
door, he rushes off in wild pursuit of 
her down the corridor. Désiré winks 
at the hired liveries. Mme. Bonchré- 
tien and Miss Smith exchange signi- 
ficant looks. The bride, a cold smile 
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on her lips, her head carried well in 
the air, walks upstairs alone to the 
deserted drawing-room. 

A foolish incident like this may 
mexn nothing, or everything. To 
Leah, in her morbidly high-strung 
state of nerves, it means everything. 
* Lord Stair should have been here, in 
common fairness, to receive me,” she 
thinks, with the bitter self-mockery of 
the wretched. *“ It only wants milor’s 
presence to make the parable com- 
plete!” 

Lord Stair is not there to receive 
her, of course, but he arrives in one 
of the first carriages that convey the 
guests from the church. He is the 
first person to address Leah as “ Mrs. 
Chamberlayne,” and at once subsides, 
as by right, into close attendance upon 
her for the remainder of the evening. 
Jack knows no more about the eti- 
quette of weddings than he knows 
about any other observance of decent 
life; and—his pursuit of Rose over— 
begins kissing the children, joking 
with the old ladies, with Colonel Pas- 
cal, with every body. How cold Leah 
turns at every excited outburst of her 
husband’s voice! How well she can 
imagine the fine bacchanalian spirit 
with which he will give them the 
“Ten Little Nigger Boys ” by and by! 

By seven all the guests have ar- 
rived, and Jack, under Colenel Pas- 
cal’s directions, gives his wife his 
arm. They descend to the salle-a- 
manger, where immense brilliancy of 
gus, mock plate, and a profusion of 
flowers, chiefly paper, await them; 
not a bad display altogether, consid- 
ering ways and means. The bride 
and bridegroom sit behind the cake; 
opposite them are the bridesmaids, 
with Lord Stair and Danton—every 
body in festive spirits; M. Danton and 
the prettiest Miss Sherrington rapidly 
becoming friends, or more than 
friends; even Deb’s tears drying at 
the thought of barley-sugar temples, 
silver-crowned cupids, and a magnifi- 
cent menial, in pink silk stockings, 
standing in attendance behind her own 
small person. 
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“My dear Mme. Bonchrétien,” 
cries Colonel Pascal, in his bland 
voice, from the end of the table, “ we 
have, I think, one cover too much; ” 
indicating, with a wave of his hand, 
an empty chair about three places 
down on the right. ‘Sir George Lut- 
trell”—he consults a little programme 
of the table that lies by his plate— 
“yes, Sir George should be next Mrs. 
Baltimore. If you would kindly have 
the chair removed?” 

Sir Georgé is a very short-sighted, 
very prim little man, who knows no 
one in the room, his host included. 
How he was picked up, at the eleventh 
hour, only Colonel Pascal can say; 
why he was picked up we have seen 
from our own correspondent’s an- 
nouncement to the world of fashion: 
“We noticed Lord Stair and Sir 
George Luttrell, Bart., among the dis- 
tinguished guests.” 

“Tf you will kindly have the chair 
removed, my dear madame,” repeats 
the Prince Charming, raising — his 
voice. 

Bonchrétien pantomimes energeti- 
cally with hands and eyes; she turns 
red, she coughs; then dispatches 
Désiré to whisper a ghastly truth into 
Colonel Paseal’s ear. The vacant 
chair is for Mrs. Wynch. Colonel 
Pascal, never a forgiving man save to 
the rich, omitted purposely to bid his 
old enemy to the feast; Bonchrétien 
honestly forgot her existence. But 
the stout old warrior did not forget 
herself, or her rights. At a quarter 
past six, the wedding party still at 
church, Mrs. Wynch, in her snuffiest 
cap and gown, tottered down from her 
bedroom on the fourth floor and took 
her place, as usual, at table. The 
hired liveries, the barley-sugar tem- 
ples and silver cupids—none of these 
unwonted fineries did Mrs. Wynch see, 
or pretend to see. 

‘Désiré, ou est Désiré? It est six 
heures et demi sonné, et la soupe nong 
servie. Apportez moi mong soupe.”) 

And then upon Mme. Bonchrétien, 
hastily summoned by one of the hired 
men-servants, fell the task of expla- 
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nation. The wedding dinner would 
be at seven—of course Mme. Wynch 
was aware we have a wedding in the 
house?—anything cette chere dame 
would command should be mounted to 
her apartment, and—— 

“Cette chére dame will take her 
dinner in the proper room, and in her 
own chair, as usual,” cried the old wo- 
man, with kindling eye. ‘Seven 
o'clock, you say? You might have had 
the civility to warn me of the change 
of hour sooner. However, I'll pass 
that over. You are an ignorant per- 
son, Mme. Bonchrétien—you know no 
better. And see my own place is 
kept—three from the head of the ta- 
ble. And if any of that man’s guests 
occupy it, I shall tell ’em to move.” 

What was facile but mercenary 
Bonchrétien to do? Already, whis- 
pers have reached her that Colonel 
Pascal, his elder daughter off his 
hands, is likely to put the children to 
school and betake himself to Monaco. 
And Mrs. Wynch is permanent: with 
a box of battered spoons and forks— 
real silver—with a poor little trinket 
case of fifty-years’-old jewels, all of 
which are likely to become Madame’s 
property should Providence see fit 
that anything happen to Mrs. Wynch. 

“The society will be en toilette, 
Mme. Wynch, just the same as for 
evening party. If you don’t love the 
trouble of dressing 

“‘T neither love it nor mean to take 
it, Madame,” was Mrs. Wynch’s shrill 
interruption. “If I am fine enough 
for my own company, I am fine enough 
for Colonel Pascal and his friends, 
wedding or not.” 

And she keeps her word to the let- 
ter, stooping not even to the small 
concession of putting on her Sunday 
cap, or the well-known cotton velvet 
trimmed with ermine. With the guests 
in their places, the hired liveries sol- 
emn and upright, Colonel Pascal still 
under the effect of Désiré’s awful whis- 
per, in totters the little witch-like old 
woman—dirty, untidy, with head-gear 
awry, with malignant glance at them 
all, coughing horribly. She makes 
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her way to the head of the table and 
gets into the vacant chair—her chair 
—heside Sir George Luttrell, Bart. 

Sir George Luttrell, Bart., too short- 
sighted to discern between a dirty old 
lady and a clean one, gives a polite 
half bow ; then draws himself together, 
after the manner of prim little men at 
dinner parties. Mrs. Wynch grunts. 

Colonel Pascal feels the cold dews 
mount on his forehead. Give him 
time, however short, and the Prince 
Charming is really a man who can ex- 
plain away most of the embarrass- 
ments of this mortal life. ‘ Eccen- 
tric, but wealthy—a dear old soul, 
if one must be frank, from whom we 
have great expectations.” These 
things, and a dozen like unto them, 
would he whisper, extenuatingly, into 
Sir George’s ear if it were possible. 
But not now—not now! How if one 
should try the desperate chance of ap- 
pealing to Mrs. Wynch’s own feelings 
of humanity? He tries it; bending 
forward with as much bonhomie of 
voice and manner as he can impro- 
vise, addresses her as his dear old 
friend. ‘*So charmed that his dear 
old friend has found herself strong 
enough at the last moment to venture 
among them.” 

His dear old friend remains deaf 
and blind as destiny. 

*‘Apportez ma vine, Désiré,” she 
shouts, in her gruff, querulous tones. 
‘‘Ma proper vine. Il reste un bong 
demi dans la bouteille. Champagne? 
I hate champagne. Apportez la vine 
amoi. It reste un demi dans la bou- 
teille.” 

Sir George Luttrell, who knows no 
more of his host than his name, now 
feels sufliciently interested to take up 
his eyeglass and examine his neigh- 
bor attentively. She gives him a 
civil nod in return. 

*“ You are a stranger in this house, 
sir, I presume? ” 

The prim little baronet makes an- 
swer that he is a stranger. 

“Then I advise you to keep to the 
vine ordinary. I’ve lived under Ma- 
dame’s roof eleven years, and we 
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have had three moves. They say 
three movesare us bad as n fire. Any- 
wiy I have lost enough since first I 
came to her. Yes, I’ve lived with 
Madame Bonchrétien eleven years, 
and I know boarding-house wines 
pretty well. It’s all ordinary, sir,” in 
a confilential stage whisper, ‘ ouly 
with different labels—brevet rank, I 
call it—for company. And as to 
champagne—no, I thank you "—this to 
one of the hired waiters who at Col- 
onel Pascal's instigation is vttempting 
to fill her glass. “I never take any- 
thing in a boarding-house but what I 
pay for myself. It saves unpleasant- 
ness in the end.” 

After such an exhibition, of what 
avail is farther attgmpt at grandeur? 
Where is one’s conversational inti- 
macy with the peerage—where are 
one’s own familiar Lord Dukes and 
Lady Marciionesses? Sir George, with 
the pleasure common to us all at wit- 
nessing the discomforture of others— 
Sir George, who, with a pretty and 
creditable woman on either hand, 
might not have opened his lips a 
dozen times, becomes quite filial in his 
attentions to Mrs. Wyneh; and the 
whole company is enlivened by the 
tones of her shrill, piercing voice. 
Boarding-houses in general, and this 
boarding-house in particular—preten- 
tious snobbism, mercenary fathers, 
mercenary diuugliters, ** petty cravies,” 
with the probable fate that lies before 
them—not a subject but has some 
Rembranat-like light thrown upon it 
by Mrs. Wynch, and with a force 
aud trenchaney impossible for any one 
at the table to misunderstand. 

“The old soul is worth her weight 
in gold,” whispers Jack to his bride. 
“Keeps us all alive, and puts papa in 
his place. By Jove, I never saw 
papa look so crestfallen before. If 
the old witch would only make him 
forget the speech-making.” 

But Colonel Paseal has his eye on 
speech-maker number one, the inevit- 
able parson, already. Speechifying 
will, at least, silence Wyneh’s lips; at 
least hasten on the time when the 
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feast shall be at end, the last bottle of 
chemical champagne opened. 

The inevitable parson proposes, of 
course, tle health of the bride and 
bridegroom ; is jocular, serious, jocu- 
lar again, as he has been ata good 
many scores of wedding-feasts before. 
And there is a great clinking of glass- 
es and wishing of healths to bride and 
bridegroom (distinct among the hum 
of other voices, how Leah hears one 
voice spexk those words!) And then 
poor Juck finds himself all of a sud- 
den on his legs, stammering forth re- 
iterated imbecilities as best he may, 
and anathematizing marriage as even 
he, with sll his predilections, never 
anathematized it before, in his soul. 

Colonel Paseal’s health is drunk 
next, Lord Stair the proposer; and 
very neat and touching is the speech, 
prepared three weeks since, in which 
he responds. This is the happiest 
and yet perhaps the saddest day of 
his existence. He loses a daughter, 
he gains «son (** Do you, by George!” 
mutters Jack between his teeth). The 
kind friends by whom he is surround- 
ed will sufficiently appreciate the 
depth of his emotions to pardon his 
want of eloquence, but when we feel 
most we feel in silence. Leah, my 
girl, Heaven bless you! And then the 
Prince Charming falls back into his 
chair, while a couple of real tears stand 
in his hawk-eyes—a sight for gods and 
men! The bridesmaids, the grooms- 
men, the parson, Mme. Bonchrétien 
—everybody’s health is drunk in sue- 
ession—and the chemical champagne 
begins to take effect, on Jack’s un- 
steady nerves and’ weak head most of 
all. 

“You have not given us a speech, 
monsieur,” he cries across the table 
to Danton, whose flow of high spirits 
continues still unbroken. ‘ The only 
man here who has not made « speech, 
and, by , you must give us 2 sone 
instead. Mrs. Chamberlayne,” turn- 
ing with maudlin affection to his 
bride, ** what do yousay? M. Danton 
must give us 2 song, eh?” 

How can Mrs. Chamberlayne, thus 
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appealed to, help looking across the 
table at Danton! There is a look in 
her eyes almost of physical pain—a 
blank, frightened look that one would 
say must stir any man’s heart to com- 
passion. But the glance that comes 
back to her from Danton is cold as 
steel: no more mercy in it than she 
might expect from Lord Stair or from 
her own father. What right lias she to 
look for mercy from any man on the 
face of God's earth save him who sits 
beside her, with glazing eyes and 
thickened utterance—her husband! 

“No song, no supper. Come, mon- 
sieur, we won’t accept excuses. You 
have had your supper; now for the 
song. Miss Sherrington, use your in- 
fluence. M. Danton, I am sure, can- 
not refuse you anything.” 

Miss Sierrington, the blue-eyed 
bridesmaid into whose ear Danton has 
been whispering pretty things during 
the past hour, simpers and blushes, aud 
would like so much—oh, so very much 
—to hear M. Dinton’s voice. She is 
sure he must have a lovely tenor, 
and—— 

“We may perhaps hope for a little 
music in the drawing-room by and 
by,” says Colonel Pascal stiffly from 
the head of the table. 

“When my wife and I are gone,” 
interrupts Jack, with his accustomed 
frankness. ‘ But you see we want to 
have the benefit of a little music our- 
selves. Now, Danton, let us hear the 
lovely tenor—none of your fine class- 
ical symphonies, but something we all 
know out of ‘ Mme. Angot’ or ‘ La Peri- 
chole.’ If you don’t tune up quickly, 
Pll give you the ‘Ten Little Nigger 
Boys’ myself—see if I don’t. 

At this awful threat Leah gets cour- 
age to speak. “It would indeed be 
very kind of M. Danton,” she begins, 
this time without lifting her eyes 
above the level of her plate. And— 
whether through pity or some widely 
different feeling, who shall say ?—Dan- 
ton obeys her wish instantly, and 
sings a song chosen, as Jack desired, 
from the familiar opening scene of 
**Mme. Angot.” 
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In aftertimes Leah may think it 
would have been better Jack had giv- 
en them the ** Ten Little Nigger Boys,” 
ehin obligato and all, than she have 
had the burthen of “Clairette” ring- 
ing forever through her heart as an 
wccompaniment upon her wedding 
tour! 

Certainement j’aimais Clairette; 
Mais dois-je mourir de chagrin, 
Quand peut_tro une autre couquéte; 
Peut me venger de son hymen. 

Danton govs through the song ad- 
mirably; every note clear and melo- 
dious; the little air of half-tender, half- 
mocking resignation to fate that the 
words require, given to perfeetion. 
Every one is delighted; the bride- 
groom most of all. 

“ Wait a bit,” he cries, ‘‘ monsieur! 
Wait till your own wedding comes, 
and see if you are iu as fine tume 
then. An easy thing, by George! to 
make merry at other men’s execu- 
tions; as long as your own neck con- 
tinue free of the halter.” 

And now Colonel Pascal begins to 
glance meaningly at the bride, and 
the ladies take up their bouquets and 
fans. In avother five minutes Bon- 
chrétien is already contesting over the 
spoils of the feast with the hired foot- 
men, and Leah, as she displays her 
presents in the salon, knows that the 
time draws on apace when her land 
will meet Daunton’s in a last farewell; 
knows that the time draws on apace 
when she will go away from the old 
life forever —the old girlish life that, 
by contrast, already seems sweet— 
Jack Chamberlayne’s wife. 

Ten o'clock strikes; the bride is 
cloaked ready for departure; the car- 
riage that is to take Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlayne to their hotel in the 
Rue de Rivoli is at the door. She 
must spernk to him onee more, she 
feels, if she die for it—yes, even with 
the burthen of “ Clairette” ringing in 
her ears. It happens that Danton 
just now stands alone in the inner 
drawing-room. His capacity for suy- 
ing pretty things to Miss Sherrington 
seems exhausted. His noisy spirits 
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are gone. A kind of sick, weary look 
is on his face. Abruptly the bride 
crosses both rooms and is at his side. 
Last night she would have invented 
an excuse for such an action—a book 
forgotten on the table, the name of 
that song M. Danton promised her. 
She needs no pretext, she thinks of no 
small proprieties now. 

“Do you—can you forgive me?” 
she stammers, a whole lifetime of 
agony in her voice. 

Danton turns and looks at her—looks 
very straight into the clear golden 
eyes that have betrayed him. 

“TI told you beforehand I should 
forgive you,” is his answer, uttered 
without a shade of hesitation in his 
voice. ‘I do more: I thank you.” 

As cruel a speech perhaps, after a 
good many centuries of cruelty, as any 
man ever made to any woman. Leah 
feels that no further blow can hurt 
her now. 

“T thank you.” She repeats his 
words automatically, intending neither 
sarcasm nor reproach; then turns 
quietly away, goes back among the 
guests, and puts her hand under her 
husband's arm. 

«Better get our good-bys over, 
Jack, had we not? Papa is looking 
unutterable entreaties to us to de- 
part.” : 

“Papa cannot want us to leave 
more sincerely than we want to leave 
him,” growls Jack, who has only just 
made his appearance in the drawing- 
room. ‘Not another glass of wine, 
not as much as a soda-and-brandy, to 
be had in the house, ‘ by Colonel Pas- 
cal’s instructions.’ If I had only 
known, I would have paid for the 
whole affair, myself, straight off.” 

After which gentle reproach the 
leavetaking begins. The Prince 
Charming, the little sisters, Bell Balti- 
more, press forward to kiss the bride. 
There is much hand-shaking, there 
are many and loud felicitations. And 
then Leah descends the stairs, on her 
husband's arm, and goes forth through 
the chill, murk air of the autumn 
night to her carriage. 
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The wedding guests all throng out- 
side the porte cochére; old shoes are 
in readiness for throwing; even Mrs. 
Wynch, the fatal death’s head at the 
feast, gropes her way forth, and 
shrieks a shrill adieu, that sounds like 
a malediction, upon the newly wedded 
pair. 

“Bless you, my girl—bless both of 
you, my children,” says Colonel Pas- 
cal, looking in at the carriage window, 
and at the same time signing to the 
coachman to have his reins ready. 
*** Poste Restante, Como,’ will be your 
first address, and you have promised 
to write daily. God bless you.” 

And they start. The horses, rest- 
less at waiting, plunge a little just at 
getting off, and Leah has an excuse 
for putting her head through the win- 
dow and looking back. Danton, who 
wished neither bride nor bridegroom 
farewell, stands somewhat apart from 
the other guests on the pavement; 
and for one moment these two death- 
white faces confront each other fudl. 

One moment—tien all isover. The 
first part of Leah Pascal's life-drama 
is acted out. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THOSE DIAMONDS. 

SuHIFt the scene, and raise the cur- 
tain upon another act. The season 
of the year June; the place, a Bays- 
water drawing-room ; personages, Mr. 
Charles Robarts, barrister-at-law, and 
Hetty, his wife. 

The smart Louis Quinze time-piece 
above the fire-place points to seven, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Robarts, in dinner 
array, await the coming of their 
brougham. Their brougham—pos- 
sessed eight weeks, and whereof paint 
still smells! Their brougham—of 
whose very coachman they stand in 
awe, and which, for every practical 
purpose of use and enjoyment, is so 
inferior to the hired vehicles of old 
days—the good old days when Hetty’s 
arts had as yet failed to beguile her 
husband into the toils of “a carriage 
of our own,” and liveries. 
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Mrs. Robarts is the cousin to whom, 
had Providence removed Jack Cham- 
berlayne in his nonage, the Chamber- 
layne property would have reverted ; 
may yet revert—Jack will not attain 
his legal majority till October. It is 
with Jack and his wife that the Rob- 
artses are to dine this evening. The 
men have already met since the re- 
turn of bride and bridegroom to Lon- 
don; the ladies have yet to make 
each other’s acquaintance; and Mrs. 
Hetty’s war paint and accoutrements 
have, you may be sure, been put on 
with extra determination of hard hit- 
ting and no quarter for the occasion. 

“I try my utmost not to be prepos- 
sessed against our Jewish relative, 
Charles. From all that I can gather 
respecting her style and manner, and 
considering that a woman like Mrs. 
Baltimore is her associate, it is impos- 
sible that we can be sympathetic. But 
I shall try to tolerate this wife of your 
unfortunate cousin’s as a duty.” 

Mrs. Robarts is a small, clear-voiced, 
clear-featured woman ef between 
thirty and forty. She had fifteen thou- 
sand pounds of her own, for which 
fifteen thousand pounds, it is thought, 
Mr. Robarts married her, and she has 
a temper and an intellect; sings, 
writes, is good in private theatricals, 
models in clay, and has a whole list 
of little Platonic flirtations with celeb- 
rities. She has also five small chil- 
dren, in steps, who have also tempers 
and intellects. ‘ Theophilus, my eld- 
est boy, dreams in German,” says 
Hetty. ‘Yes, indeed; I frequently 
make Mr. Robarts listen to him in his 
sleep. Alphonso, the second, is pas- 
sionate—simply passionate for music; 
and the girls, infants though they are, 
are artists. What my Hetty can do with 
scissors and a sheet of paper is amaz- 
ing.” 

Her babies, their perambulators, 
their intellects; herself, her brougham, 
her intellect, comprise Hetty’s scheme 
of the universe—with of course such 
minor adjuncts as her excellently man- 
aged Bayswater househeld, her ser- 
vants, her husband. In her dress you 
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may discover the keynote of her charac- 
ter, as you may inthe case of ninety-nine 
women out of every hundred. She 
buys handsome, well-cut clothes, goes 
to the fountain-head for jewelry, fol- 
lows fashion with Spartan exactness 
in the matter of hats and bonnets, and 
yet forever strikes harshly on the be- 
holder’s sense—a picture painted with 
the finest colors, on the finest canvas, 
by a bungler’s hand! Purple, yeliow, 
red—every rainbow hue will Hetty 
boldly wear, giving no thought either 
to her complexion or the occasion, 
and ignoring all those becoming veils 
and ruffles, those unexpected knots of 
lace and velvet which, in the hands of 
women who attire themselves by in- 
stinct, not rule, are the very poetry 
of dress. 

In upholstery it is the same. Mrs. 
Robarts’s coloring is what without 
malice might be set down as the sal- 
low-British; cheek, hair, and eye- 
lash, all palely similar. Yet are the 
hangings of her drawing-room sea- 
green, unrelieved by a spot of kindly 
crimson or all-relieving white. At 
one end of the room is a portrait, life- 
size, of Hetty herself, leaning, as on 
a pedestal, across the shoulder of 
meekly-sitting Mr. Robarts. Upona 
console between the windows is a bust 
of Hetty in marble; upon a bracket 
somewhere else, a statuette of Hetty 
in terra cotta. Scientific German 
treatises are to be found scattered 
about, together with the latest volume 
of esoteric verse, by the latest fashion- 
able poet, and Mrs. Robarts’s own 
novel (Hetty has actually written, 
and at considerable expense to Mr. 
Robarts presented to the public, a 
three-volume novel). Chairs, tables, 
sofas—al]] have been chosen according 
to the highest published standard of 
art in domestic life. And still, with 
the sea-green hangings, with the por- 
trait of Mr. and Mrs. Robarts grimly 
staring at you, with Hetty presiding, 
perhaps, over her ‘ harlequin” tea 
service in a mauve of the wrong 
shade—still is the result incongruous, 
jarring. 
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Dine with them, and the influence 
of Hetty’s taste becomes still more ap- 
parent. Mr. Robarts himself, a caus- 
tic, silent man, possessed of some 
common sense, would, if he had a 
voice in the matter, give you a well 
roasted leg of mutton, a bottle of fair 
claret, und have you waited on by a 
decent parlor maid—the style of en- 
tertainment which, without fear of 
criticism, an honest, hard-working 
man may offer a prince. Hetty has 
diners Russe, invariably badly cooked 
(oh, those entrées of Hetty’s—those 
ragouts and salmis that will not yield 
to the refined influence of fork and 
bread, but demand cold steel for their 
severnnce!)—diners Russe, sesthetic 
talk, and a succession of cheap fine 
wines, wrongly served by the Brum- 
magen brand new footman, in ridicu- 
lous livery, who stands, too big for 
the room, behind poor’Robarts’s chair. 

“We shall, I suppose, have to in- 
vite the Clamberlaynes in return, 
Charles. The difficulty will be to 
know whom to ask to meet them. I 
assume, as you are taking me to dine, 
she really is ee 

“Really is? repeats Mr. Robarts, 
innocently. “I did not quite catch 
the drift of your remark, my love.” 

“A person of unblemished reputa- 
tion, Mr. Robarts. This notorious 
Mrs. Baltimore is, Iam told, already 
her most intimate friend.” 

** Scarcely that, I think, Hetty. Jack 
Chamberlayne’s wife has been pointed 
out to nie two or three times in the 
perk, and on each occasion ? 

“ Why do you hesitate?” 

“T am afraid of shocking you by 
mentioning some one more notorious 
than Mrs. Baltimore.” 

“I did not know such a_ person 
could exist,” says Hetty. ‘ And con- 
sidering the ruin your cousin’s mar- 
riage has entailed upon our innocent 
children, I certainly cannot look upon 
anything connected with them in the 
light of a joke.” 

“Tam not joking in the least, my 
dear Hetty, neither do I look upon the 
ruin of our innocent children as a con- 
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firmed fact. The person whom I 
have always seen in Mrs. Chamber- 
layne’s society is—not the notorious 
Mrs. Baltimore, but Lord Stair.” 

“Lord Stair! And who is that. 
Charles—a law lord, or a real one? 
Is he good looking? is he young? Do 
you think we shall be likely to meet 
him there to-day?” 

For Hetty, much though she loves 
art and literature, loves the peerage 
more. The best among us has his 
price; a title is Hetty’s; and titles 
are desperately hard to come by in 
plebeian Bayswater! A tarnished hon- 
orable, the wife of a knight, and a 
rickety dean—higher prizes than this 
has Hetty never yet grasped for any 
of her afternoon teas or evening re- 
ceptions. How if this new cousin, 
reputation or no reputation, Jew, liere- 
tic, or Christian, should prove a step- 
ping-stone to the nobility? 

« By referring to the peerage,” says 
Mr. Robarts gravely, “ we ascertain 
that George Francis Lord Stair is the 
fifth viscount of that name, and forty 
years of age. In former days his 
lordship was, I believe, an outlaw 
from his country for debt, and, if re- 
port spenk true, is still, in spite of his 
ugliness, one of the greatest lady- 
killers extant. Look after your peace 
of mind, Hetty, if we do meet him. 
You don’t know the fascination of 
these fools of quality.” 

‘«Indeed, I was in the daily habit 
of meeting the aristocracy before I 
married,” says Hetty. “My mam- 
ma’s visiting list comprised more 
titles than commoners. Only to look 
over the franks on her old letters will 
show you in what kind of circle my 
mamima’s family moved. But you 
have always your little sneer ready, 
Mr. Robarts.” 

In spite, however, of this small 
breeze matrimonial, Hetty’s frame of 
mind is amiable as ‘our brougham ” 
bears her along, eastward, teward 
Piccadilly. “ Mrs. Chamberlayne may 
be dressed in what she will,” thinks 
Hetty, with »complacent glance at her 
own brilliant display of lilac crape 
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and satin. “My dress is Gask, and 
Gask’s last, and the fashion of my 
hair has only been out a week, and no 
one can go higher than the highest. 
If Lord Stair should be there, he must 
at least detect the difference in our 
style. And as to Mrs. Baltimore——” 

“If Mrs. Baltimore is of the party, 
I trust most sincerely they will have 
the good taste not to introduce her to 
us,” she remarks to her husband, as 
the brougham slackens speed, about 
midway along Piccadilly. ‘ Lord 
Stair is, of course, beside the question 
—see that my hair is right, Charles; 
are you certain the flower is in its 
pluce?—a man may have been wild 
in his youth, yet the world thinks no 
worse of him later on—above all a 
man in such a position as Lord Stair’s. 
And your cousin's wife I mean to tol- 
erate on principle. I will not know 
your cousin’s wife’s disreputable female 
friends.” 

“Let us hope they will only have 
invited men to meet us then,” says 
Mr. Robazts. 

Mindful of their precarious tenure 
of riches, mindful of the fact that 
every sovereign they touch is trans- 
mitted to them at present through the 
fingers of the Israelites, Jack and his 
wife are living ** for economy ” in one 
of the most extravagant private hotels 
in London—an arrangement made for 
them by their friend aud mentor, Lord 
Stair. ‘In an hotel one knows one’s 
expenses to a shilling,” says poor Jack. 
“ And if, after all, I drop off the perch 
before October, my inconsolable wid- 
ow will not be saddled with » house 
and servants.” An extravagant priv- 
ate hotel as the basis of their joint 
expenditure: carriages and horses, 
an opera box, jewelry and dresses 
without stint, on the side of the wife; 
on the side of the husband, every 
costly superfluity of the old bachelor 
life—the ** snuff boxes, watches, heads 
of canes, et cetera,” by which now, as 
in the days of Lord Chesterfield, idle 
gentlemen contrive to bring their 
pockets to the same condition as their 
brains—with the heavy addition of 
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nightly loo and lansquenet—so Mr. 
and Mrs. Cliamberlayne have made 
their entrance into the big world of 
fashion and of folly. 

Hetty, a little short-breathed at the 
thought of possible viscounts, nounts 
the stairs on her husband’s arm, and 
finds herself ushered into «room sweet 
with natural flowers, amber-lighted, 
cool, on the first floor; « room that 
Leah's presiding taste has rendered as 
little like the conventional stiff draw- 
ing-room of « London hotel as pos- 
sible. Jack, his feet higher than his 
head, sits rocking himself in an Amer- 
ican chair, at an open window, his 
eyes closed. Anold volume of a library 
novel lies-beside him on the carpet. 

“How are you, Charles—well? 
And, Hetty, iow does time use you? 
Why, we have not met for ages. Ex- 
tensively got up, by Jove! Hope you 
didn’t expect a party, or that sort of 
thing. Iam just as little of a dandy 
as I always was.” 

Marriage has certainly wrought no 
improvement on Jack’s outer man. 
Ile is a little thinner, a little more 
hectic than when we saw him last in 
Paris; and certain haggard lines, tell- 
ing of increased fast living, or evil 
temper, or both, have gathered round 
the weak, worn lips and shallow fore- 
head. His dress—is what it always 
was! At first Leah tried to reform 
him, as far at least as the wearing of 
evening clothes was concerned; and 
while the honeymoon lasted Jack 
obeyed. Alas! the honeymoon was 
of briefest duration, and with it fled 
Jack’s allegiance—on other vital points 
besides those of white ties and black 
coats. 

*‘Never can see the fun of making 
an absurdity of oneself because the 
sun has set, Mrs. Robarts. Of course, 
if I was Charles—well, as I am, if I 
and Mrs. Chamberlayne led the same 
ball-going lives, I should have to do it. 
But Mrs. Cliumberlayne and I do not 
lead the same ball-going lives—not by 
any means!” 

Hetty, who has subsided amid her 
lilac clouds upon a sefa, gives an ex- 
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pressive “ Ah!” and a look at her hus- 
band. 

“You must have enjoyed the free- 
dom of the continent, Jack,” remarks 
Mr. Robarts. ‘At least one is not 
bored by all the dressing, and dining, 
and formality of this London life of 
ours abroad.” 

“Enjoyed!” Jack returns to his 
rocking chair and former position, 
only, out of deference to Hetty’s pres- 
ence perhaps, with his feet about two 
inches lower than his head. ‘* Enjoy- 
ed! Yes, very like enjoyment indeed. 
We stayed at the Italian lakes first, 
in pouring rain; three weeks of that” 
—he shudders; these three weeks 
comprised the honeymoon—* Turin, 
Milan, Florence, next—filthy weather 
at them all; then Rome.” 

“Ah, Rome! The glories of the 
eternal city!” cries Hetty, adjusting 
her bracelet, and giving a glance at 
the door, her thoughts still running 
upon viscounts. 

“Well, I don’t know that I detested 
it as much as the rest of Italy,” Jack 
proceeds. “I met with fellows I 
knew there, and we had something 
like sport to kill the time with. Still, 
Rome is a deuced slow place to stop 
in. Boring about catacombs and coli- 
seums may be very well for a couple 
of days, but when you have done one 
ruin you have done them all. And as 
to the club—I never saw anything 
that you could really call play there, 
from first to last. No, the only place 
I could abide out of the lot was Mo- 
naco. We stopped there a fortnight on 
our way back—lost a pot of money 
between us, I can tell you, for Mrs. 
Chamberlayne is as big a gambler as 
you ever saw—but on the whole it was 
not as deadly as the rest. We had no 
rain at Monaco at least, and no ruins.” 

“IT cannot imagine a woman finding 
pleasure in gambling!” says Hetty, 
with her cruel little italics. But 
then I am so thoroughly English in 
my tastes. Now tell me truly, Mr. 
Chamberlayne, do you like the siglit 
of a woman gambling?” 

“T like the sight of a pretty woman 
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doing anything,” says Jack. ‘ And 
in the case of a wife I doubly like the 
sight of her doing anything that has 
the effect of putting her in a good hu- 
mor. Ah, here you are, Bell,” jump- 
ing up with such alacrity as to send 
the rocking-chair flying. ‘I was just 
beginning to think you had forgotten 
the hour.” 

And then the figure of a new guest 
enters the room; a slight, upright fig- 
ure, equipped in clouds of billowy 
black tulle, with here and there an ar- 
tistic touch of scarlet —and diamonds. 

*T could have told by instinct who 
it was, even had Mrs. Bualtimore’s 
name not been announced,” says Het- 
ty afterward. ‘Those diamonds were 
either real or false. If they were false 
—I have heard my mamma declare 
that the wearing of sham jewels is the 
most unerring index we possess to a 
woman’s character. If they were real 
—we all know that such a display by 
daylight is simply the mark of a 
class.” 

So Bell must have fared indifferent- 
ly had she been on trial--for the crime 
of witchcraft say, with Hetty Robarts 
as her judge! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE HIGH ROAD TO RUIN. 

‘Hetty, my dear,” cries Jack, * let 
ne introduce my cousin, Mrs. Balti- 
more. Bell, Mrs. Robarts—another 
cousin. Upon my word, it seems that 
we are all cousins together, after a 
fashion.” 

Hetty inclines her head just suf- 
ficiently to bring the niovement with- 
in the outside limits of a salutation. 
Bell, in return, gives a frozen stare out 
of her half-shut blue eyes, and moves 
away with a smile, to Jack’s side. 
Mr. Robarts looks sheepish, as most 
men do when these kind of feminine 
amenities are brought unmistakably 
beneath their notice. Happily before 
matters have had time to grow seri- 
ous, the announcement of Lord Stair’s 
name causes Hetty’s muscles to relax 
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from their rigidity, and in another 
minute a door ut the further end of the 
room opens. There is the soft frou- 
frou of silk—Leah enters; and even 
Mr. Robarts, despite the presence of 
his own lawful Hetty—even Mr. Ro- 
barts, hardened man of briefs and 
parchments though he be, is sensible 
that with her come freshness, per- 
fume, music—all the exquisite poetry 
that a lovely woman in her youth can 
shed upon our commonplace, unlovely 
life. 

Her dress, a hundred-guinea trifle 
of Worth’s, is a combination of white 
and amber (Leah’s old colors), reliev- 
ed by ruffles of fine lace at the throat 
and sleeves—a dress very different in 
cut and texture from those poor silks at 
six francs a yard that Leah Pascal used 
to make up with her own hands in her 
days of poverty. Her complexion, 


though purely clear as ever, has lost a 
little of its look of health, perhaps may 
go from white to red more quickly 


than it was wont. The golden brown 
eyes have in them a more subdued ex- 
pression than of old—almost you might 
call the expression one of pain if you 
were disposed to be hypercritical—and 
her cheek by just a shade has lost its 
roundness. The drudgery of a Lon- 
don June, the wear and tear of that 
hard work called pleasure, already 
tell; and yet—yet is Leah Chamber- 
layne handsomer far than was Leah 
Pascal! What the face once wanted 
it has gained; on the transparent cheek 
and through the saddened eyes a hu- 
man soul is beginning to shine. 

* Better late than never,” cries Jack 
tartly, as he pauses for a moment in 
his whispers to Bell. “Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne, my cousin Robarts and Het- 
ty.” 

Leah advances with an outstretched 
hand of conciliation, So very glad 
to meet you, Hetty. I may say ‘ Het- 
ty,’ may I not? How do you do, Mr. 
Robarts. I know both of you already 
from the photographs in Jack's book. 
Ah, Lord Stair,” recognizing his lord- 
ship by a friendly little smile, but no 
shake of the hand. “Let me intro- 
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duce Lord Stair—Mrs. Robarts, Mr. 
Robarts.” 

So Mrs. Chamberlayne has evident- 
ly met Lord Stair before to-day. Het- 
ty records this, as she records other 
trifling details on her brain’s tablet, 
for future use. 

Dinner is announced almost imme- 
diately, and Jack, who never acknowl- 
edges any law of etiquette save his 
own immediate amusement, gives his 
arm, not to Mrs. Robarts, the guest of 
honor, but to Bell Baltimore. So 
Lord Stair has to take Hetty, and Leah 
falls to Mr. Robarts. The party, how- 
ever, is so small that conversation 
must perforce be general during din- 
der. And a curious polyglot of con- 
versation it is! Mrs. Baltimore and 
Jack Chamberlayne talk openly and 
freely for their own edification—the 
royal legend of England their motto— 
Hetty, with rather limited success, at- 
tempts Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses for Lord Stair. Mr. Robarts 
eats his dinner, and falls at every min- 
ute into deeper admiration of his host- 
ess. Leah herseli is simply charm- 
ing—I must for once borrow Colonel 
Pascal’s word—to everybody. She 
smiles at the jests of her husband and 
Bell Baltimore, yet by the smile re- 
fines them; talks nearly up to the re- 
quisite intellectual mark with Hetty ; 
subjugates Mr. Robarts, as we have 
seen, and keeps Lord Stair—although 
she scarcely seems to address a word 
to him—in good temper with himself 
and with her. The majority of neo- 
phytes must serve an apprenticeship, 
oftentimes a long and weary one, be- 
fore they can commard this kind of 
tone, “the polite jargon,” as our 
grandfathers called it, ‘of good com- 
pany.” To Leah none has been ne- 
cessary. She is well bred by tempera- 
ment, mistress, without effort or con- 
sciousness, of the art of putting others 
at their ease; that art which, whether 
you term it tact or veneer, is practi- 
cally about the most desirable one in 
the world for a woman belonging to 
yourself to possess. 

So, in spite of polyglot conversation 
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and warring elements, the dinner 
passes off well. One of Jack Cham- 
berlayne’s few virtues is a horror, 
amounting to eccentricity, of sham or 
show. None of your diners Russe, 
with floral decorations, and delicate 
pink paper menus, for Jack. He will 
give his friends the best meat, fish, 
and game in season, plainly served, 
and xccompanied by as good a bottle 
of wine as money can buy; but all 
in the rough. By his special orders 
one servant only must enter the room 
at a time; there is no ornament but 
snowy damask on the table; and des- 
sertis served, us it used to be when 
Jack was 2 small boy, on the mahog- 
any. This kind of dinner puts men in 
spirits. We all love art and elegance 
of course, but still we all feel relieved 
as of a load when just for once art 
and elegance are put aside. By the 
time they arrive at their strawberries, 
even Lord Stair has grown talkative, 
and Mr. Robarts—Mr. Roburts has 


volunteered two distinct and original 
remiurks, without reterence to his wife! 

“Every one in town has heard this 
nice little scandal about the Lyttons, 


I suppose,” cries Bell Baltimore. 
Very sweet is Bell in voice and man- 
ner; experience has taught her when 
she cannot slay to smile. Yet how 
thoroughly does the tone of the words 
*‘every one” make Hetty Robarts feel 
herself classed among the great army 
of the world’s nobodies. ‘** You must 
remember Tom Lytton, of the Greys, 
Lord Stair? He married the second 
Sparkes girl, last winter.” 

“Tom Lytton has sent the second 
Sparkes girl back to her mamma, has 
he not?” says Lord Stair. ‘I heard 
something about it this afternoon at 
the club.” 

* What—Lulu Sparkes? ” asks Jack, 
with more interest than he usually 
shows in any scandal of the moment. 
* Was that the girl we used to see at 
Searborough, Bell—the girl with fair 
hair who was so sweet upon her cousin 
Conway?” 

“The very same,” Bell answers. 
“Everybody in London knew about 
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the attachment except Tom Lytton, 
who had just come back with his regi- 
ment from India. And now, six 
months after their marriage, the whole 
buried romance has, it seems, come te 
his knowledge: letters even, con- 
taining vows of eternal fidelity (it re- 
ally was only an innocent boy-and-girl 
flirtation; Teddy Conway is not two- 
and-twenty yet), locks of hair, dried 
flowers. Why will people persist in 
keeping locks of hair and dried flow- 
ers? There is a frightful domestic 
scene. Lulu confesses, Lulu’s mam- 
ma confesses. Whiy will people per- 
sist in making confessions? And then 
Mrs. Lytton finds herself quietly sent 
back for a lengthened visit to her own 
people. T call it hard.” 

*T call it just,” says Jack, the blood 
rising over his thin fuce. ‘ Innocent 
boy-and-girl flirtation indeed! I 
don’t believe in innocent flirtations. 
If I found that my wife had compro- 
mised herself before she married, I 
would do the same. I say that a 
man’s honor is as much affected by 
the follies of 2 woman’s past life as by 
those of her present one.” 

Not «a fluctuation of color on 
Leali’s cheek, not the shade of a quiv- 
er round Lealh’s lips. Only she gives 
one rapid, instinctive glance at Lord 
Stair, who watches her, and her eyes 
sink again upon her strawberries. 
“The follies of a woman's past life.” 
Her one supreme, all-compromising 
folly—the starlit walk in the Champs 
Elysées, the café chantant, the dress 
with the fatal golden mouches— 
every detail of that October night rises 
up before her, illumined by the sharp 
white light of sudden terror. She 
knows what kind of generosity she 
might look for, should discovery come, 
from her husband; realizes, as she 
never realized before, how utterly, if 
indeed he recognized her, her fate, her 
honor rest in Lord Stair’s hands. 

Lord Stair laughs, in his silent, well- 
bred way; his face is absolutely ex- 
pressionless as that of a royal prince 
at a ceremony. ‘And I, Chamber- 
layne, when I marry, shall concern 
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myself no more with the past than 
with the present. Absolute liberty, 
perfect reliance on both sides, is my 
ideal of wedded happiness. 

“Naturally. I talked in the same 
fine way myself when I was a bachi- 
elor,” growls Jack. 

“And, however you may talk, you 
think in the same fine way still,” cries 
Bell, resting her white hand an in- 
stant on Jack Chamberlayne’s arm. 
You never could hope to succeed in 
the tragic line, Jack,” she adds pleas- 
antly. “And as I really am too good- 
hearted to enjoy my friends’ failures, I 
warn you in time not to attempt it.” 

Every one laughs except Mrs. Ro- 
barts—oh, the stab a woman can in- 
flict when she chooses, by not laugh- 
ing!—and with some adroit little re- 
mark from Lord Stair, the conversa- 
tion. changes; changes, but by no 
means fades from Mrs. Hetty’s re- 
membrance. 


And if ever two people trod the 


high road to ruin, your cousin Jack 
and his wife ave treading it now.” 
Thus she remarks in matrimonial con- 


fidence, as “our brougham” rolls 
back to Bayswater. ‘Oh, I know 
what you will say, Charles—you have 
had a wider experience of life than 
mine! You hold your own latitudina- 
rian notions of course, and you have 
had experience of the half world, as it 
is called, which I am thankful to say I 
am without, so I cannot expect you to 
feel as shocked and disgusted with the 
whole entertainment as I do.” 

Mr. Robarts rouses himself from his 
nap in the corner of the brougham—a 
nap in which he still hears the low, 
fresh tones of Leah’s voice, and feels 
the magic of her glance. “ Disgust- 
ed? Why, Hetty, I thought we never 
spent a jollier little evening. You got 
on pretty well with Lord Stair at din- 
ner, did you not?” 

“Lord Stair was exceedingly glad 
to make my acquaintance—quite sur- 
prising how many mutual acquaint- 
ances we found to talk about. In- 
deed, on my mamma’s side, I am by 
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no means sure there is not a relation- 
ship. It struck me, Charles, whiat- 
ever you may think, that Lord Stair 
must have been taken aback at seeing 
a person like myself in such com- 
pany?” 

“It struck me that Lord Stair pays 
nore devoted attention than is strictly 
necessary, to Leal,” says Mr. Robarts 
sleepily. ‘But really, among these 
sorts of people——” 

“*DLeah!’ What in the world do you 
mean, Mr. Roburts, by speaking of 
your cousin’s wife as ‘Leah?’ We 
may dine with the Chamberlaynes, it 
may possibly be our duty to ask them 
to dinner in return—it is perfectly un- 
necessary that we should ever be on 
terms of familiarity with either of 
them—with her especially. Talking 
of familiarity reminds me of some- 
thing which you probably did not ob- 
serve. Lord Stair twice exiled Mrs. 
Chamberlayne by her Christian name. 
To me that is all sufficient. Delicate- 
ly placed as we are, and considering 
that you are stiil the presumptive heir 
to the Chamberlayne property, I have 
no alternative but to know her sa 

“Tt is a very pleasant alternative, 
Hetty. I say nothing about morali- 
ties—I don’t meddle in matters too 
high for me—but, as regards the sur- 
face only, Jack’s wife seems to be one 
of the nicest women we have met for 
a long time.” 

“She is intensely artificial,” says 
Hetty. ‘Not a look, or tone, or 
movement but is studied. Her spirits 
are forced. The very color on her 
cheek goes and comes at command. 
And what extraordinary eyes! And 
then the unmistakable You 
may be certain Lord Stair does not ad- 
mire her really.” 

“Ah! You think so.” 

“But alas!) A married woman who 
lays herself out for it, can always 
command a certain kind of attention. 
I was surprised, Mr. Robarts, to see 
you shake that other creature’s hand 
when we came away.” 

“As you had passed her without 
bowing, my dear Hetty, and as the 
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other creature had the Christian for- 
giveness to hold out her hand to me, 
it would have been rather difficult for 
me to do otherwise.” 

“Tt is never difficult, Charles, to do 
the thing that is right. Mrs. Balti- 
more is—no, I have no language in 
which to speak of Mrs. Bultimore. 
Those diamonds, those manners! Put- 
ting her hand on your cousin’s shoulder, 
calling him ‘Jack’ before us all! And 
then the tone, the nature of her sto- 
ries! Pray, what did you think of Mr. 
Chamberlayne’s comments upon the 
nice little scandal about the Lyttons?” 

“T thought Jack spoke like what he 
is—a fool,” answers Mr. Robarts la- 
conically. ‘*The man’s tone, if not 
his actual speech, fell scarcely short 
of an inuendo against his own wife.” 

“Ah,” says Hetty, with mournful 
resignation. ‘ You must remember 
we do not know all. Poor unfortu- 
nate young man! We do not know 
all.” 

“Poor unfortunate young woman, 
you might rather say,” returns Mr. 
Robarts. ‘If it were possible for you 
once in your life to feel compassion 
for any member of your own sex, Het- 
ty, you might well pity the wife of 
Jack Chamberlayne. You remarked 
® moment ago that her spirits were 
forced. Add something more. Say 
that there is the look of a broken heart 
on that girl’s face already.” 

“TI pity no willing victims,” cries 
Hetty coldly. ‘* When I see misery 
fall on persons who desecrate the 
Jinest feelings of human nature by 
making a mercenary marriage, I say 
‘Amen.’ They have deserved it.” 

Mr. Robarts is silent. It may be 
that this little commination has thrust 
home with truer aim, bitterer empha- 
sis, than Hetty herself suspects. 


Meanwhile the departed guests un- 
dergo lively vivisection at the hands 
of the friends left behind in Piccadilly. 


“Thank heaven we can _ breathe 
once more,” cries Bell, jumping up 
and adjusting her opera cloak before 
a pier-glass. ‘ When next I go to an 
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improving lecture I shall sympathize 
with the unfortunate frogs under the 
air-pump. Hetty is a person who ex- 
hausts all the moral oxygen out of the 
atmosphere.” 

“IT admire Mrs. Robarts immense- 
ly,” says Lord Stair, in his gravest 
voice. ‘ Mrs. Robarts has taught me 
a great deal about Egyptian potteries, 
and I am asked te an esthetic tea at 
her house on Wednesday week. Mrs. 
Baltimore, I hope I am to have the 
pleasure of meeting you? ” 

“At the msthetic tea? Why, did 
you not see Hetty cut me dead befere 
she left? Jack, my dear boy, don’t 
introduce me to your relations another 
time until you have clearly ascertain- 
ed whether they desire to know me or 
not. Ifthe game had only been worth 
the candle”—Bell puts her blonde 
head on one side, and looks pensive— 
“if the game had only been worth 
playing, I would have made friends 
with Mr. Robarts for Hetty’s punish- 
ment! Whenever a man says ‘my 
dear’ to his wife, in the kind of tone 
he says it to Hetty, I feel sure he is a 
poor creature whom five minutes’ 
temptation would bring to the gal- 
lows.” 

* And he was a rattling good fellow, 
too, before marriage spoiled him, as it 
does the rest of us,” remarks Jack. 
Wiser people, when they have drawn 
a blank in the great iottery, abstain, 
as a rule, from railing against the lot- 
tery system in general. Poor stupid, 
straightforward Jack never loses a 
chance of having a fling at marriage, 
and the unhappiness of married men. 
“When I was a youngster, coming up 
from school, there was not a better fel- 
low going than Charlie Robarts. Great 
hand at theatrical matters—knew what 
was going on in every theatre in town 
—why, and wrote a play himself, 
though-I can’t say it had much of a 
run! And fond of a jolly game of loo 
—yes, and a hard drinker too.” Jack 
shakes his head despondently as he 
thinks of the fine qualities that time 
and marriage have marred in his cou- 
sin's disposition. ‘And now, when 
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he is home from work, Hetty sends 
him out to mind the children. I have 
seen him often on a Sunday morning 
in Kensington gardens, with the nurse 
maids and perambulators.” 

“In the present state of society per- 
ambulators appear to be the final cause 
of the hard-working barrister,” cries 
Bell, with her little decisive air of flip- 
pantirony. “ Lord Stair, are you go- 
ing to hear Nilsson to-night? No? 
Then, Jack, I have no alternative but 
to run away with you. Oh, I know 
you are not in evening dress, but you 
can see me as far as the door of the 
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opera house at least. It will not take 
you out of your way.” 

And Jack has to obey with as good 
a grace as he cancommand. He likes 
Mrs. Baltimore better than most peo- 
ple; he likes loo and lansquenet better 
than Mrs. Baltimore; and the opera 
house does not lie on the direct road 
between Piccadilly and St. James's 
street. 

So Lord Stair and his hostess are 
left alone. ‘Talking of final causes 
—if one could only discover the final 
cause of a Bell Baltimore!” remarks 
Lord Stair. 
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HE came in the diademed guise 
Of Egypt’s bewildering queen; 
Silken sheen of aureate dyes 
Lent Orient pomp to her mien; 
The magian stars in her eyes 
Flashed fate from their heavens serene. 


The startled smile graciously told 

How plainly our homage was shown; 
The phidian face glimmered cold, 

The face of a goddess in stone; 
More regal with beauty than gold, 


She needed no sceptre nor throne. 


A moment I lived in the past, 
Beside her gemmed litter I bowed, 
Or ran to the templed Nile fast 
To cheer where her galley plowed, 
And longed for the thraldom to last, 
On my knees in a kneeling crowd. 


And, dazzled, I shouted that well 
Might Roman with African strive, 
And, striving, plunge blindly to hell, 
And still grapple fiercely and rive, 
For a queen whose face was a speill— 
For the fairest woman alive. 
J. W. De Forest. 








LOUIS II. OF BAVARIA. 
OR, ROMANTICISM ON THE THRONRB. 


Part II, 


FTER the collapse of the Bona- 
partist empire at Sedan, repub- 
lican France entreated Germany to 
concludea peace honorable for both par- 
ties; offering a large indemnity for all 
that the war had cost. She offered all 
the money which she had, but said that 
she could not consent to any cession 
of territory unless forcibly compelled, 
with the knife at her throat. The war 
against Germany had hitherto been an 
adventure of a dynasty by no means 
popular; if the victorious nation had 
then offered the conquered nation the 
hand of reconcilintion, she would have 
seized it with transport. Germany 
would have shown herself great and 
sublime; she would have remained 
the admiration of history, and certain- 
ly the moral force of which she had 
given proof would have been more 
profitable to her in all points of view 
than the booty of several thousand 
millions, or than the wresting away 
of Strasbourg and Metz. Germany 
would then have closed the temple of 
Janus perhaps forever; she would 
have been the leader of modern civil- 
ization; after these thundering victo- 
ries, a great act of generosity wouid 
have made her the queen of the world 
for along time. But Germany, who 
wus considered romantic and senti- 
mental, Germany, who was thought 
to be inhabited by forty millions of 
beings formed on the model of the 
King of Bavaria—Germany, on the 
contrary, preferred to be excessively 
practical and positive; she preferred 
the five thousand millions to the grat- 
itude of France and the friendship of 
Europe. After this fatal resolution 
there was no longer in the old conti- 
nent any prospect but that of terrible 
wars aud frightful massacres. 


For Bavaria, possessor of the Pala- 
tinut and berdering upon France, the 
question of Alsace and Lorraine was 
not at all a matter of indifference. 
Would France keep these provinces, 
would Prussia gain them, would Al- 
sace and Lorraine be declared neutral 
and self-acting? Louis, our good 
young man, suggested a fourth solu- 
tion: to add them to his little king- 
dom, in gratitude for his possibly deci- 
sive intervention against France. For 
a poet and adreamer the idea was not 
a bad one. M. de Bismarck encour- 
aged it ardently, while Metz was still 
to be captured. Bismarck was then 
full of attentions to his Bavarian Ma- 
jesty. In the midst of his thousand 
and one preoccupations, he found time 
to visit at Munich his most indispensa- 
ble man, Delbriick, his great executor 
and probable successor. Delbriick 
went and came hither and thither, but 
without an official mission, styling 
his travel one of pleasure, to divert 
himself a little from his former cares. 
His first visit was to Mme. General 
von Taun, whose husband had the 
command in chief of the divisions 
which were operating in France. Since 
1866 his house was and is still the 
headquarters of the Prussian party in 
Bavaria; thence issue the words of 
command, there journals and men of 
trust of the liberal party go to draw 
their inspiration; the activity, zeal, 
and obliging services of certain per- 
sons are remunerated by drafts paya- 
ble at Berlin on the funds of which 
they have stripped the unfortunate 
King of Hanover. This Delbriick is 
a very subtle and astute man. The 
plan of the campaign of the interior 
which he communicated to his confi- 
dants was realized from point to point 
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by this excellent King of Bavaria, 
whom they had not considered suita- 
ble to take into their confidence; we 
must acknowledge that there are very 
singular chances in politics. 

On October 20, 1870, the ministers 
of the King, Bray, Prauck, and Lutz, 
made a journey together to consult 
with Prince Bismarck on the proprie- 
ty of conferring upon his Majesty 
Louis II. of Bavaria the dignity of 
vice-emperor of Germany. 

At this moment people pretending 
to be well informed were discussing 
at Munich, and outside of Municli, the 
question of the reéstablishment of the 
holy Roman empire of Germany, 
whose crown should be alternatively 
borne by a dynasty of the Holenzol- 
lerns, and by a dynasty of the Wittels- 
bachs. Kach one should reign twelve 
months by the calendar, and then de- 
liver over his crown to his friend and 
brother. Romulus had imagined a 
similar combination in behalf of his 
brother Remus. 

On October 28 Louis complimented 
the King of Prussia on the capitulation 
of Bazaine, and bestowed upon him, in 
the name of Germany and posterity, the 
appellation of William the Victorious. 

November 23, the signatures of Bis- 
marck, Bray, Lutz, and Prauck were 
affixed to the plan of a German con- 
federation, in which Bavaria played 
the second violin. 

Eight days after, Louis took the 
wholly spontaneous resolution of writ- 
ing to the King of Wurtemburg, to 
various dukes and grand-dukes, as 
well as to the praiseworthy and illus- 
trious senates of the free cities, to in- 
vite them to join this concerted meas- 
ure to offer to the King of Prussia, 
William the Victorious, the title and 
power of Emperor of Germany. The 
brothers and cousins took care not to 
oppose it, and the glorious German 
republics still less. In consequence 
of which, Prince Luitpold, uncle of the 
King, repaired immediately to his 
Majesty William, to beg him, in the 
name of the King of Bavaria, of all 
the other governments of Germany, 
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Austria not included, to be kind 
enoug! to become Emperor. Finally, 


January 18, 1871, his Majesty William 
I. was willing to respond to such 
pressing solicitations, and condescend- 
ed to become Emperor. 

But this was not all; William be- 
came Emperor by the demands of the 
Princes who consented to become only 
vassals and lieutenants, and who yield- 
ed to him in their own persons the 
most extended civil and military pow- 
In a constitutional country it 
was necessary to liave ratified by the 
people this decision of their Princes. 
In Bavaria notably, the thing was not 
without difficulties. The people did 
not at all wish to be thus subordinated 
to Prussia. The chamber at Munich 
discussed with eager animation the 
diplomatic instrument of the Treaty 
of Versailles signed on January 1, 
1871, founding the Empire of Germa- 
ny. King Louis was obliged to inter- 
vene again in person. He wrote him- 
self to the Archbishop of Munich a 
public letter, in which he exhorted 
him as King to vote himself and to 
make others vote in favor of the new 
Emperor. This pressure was needed 
to triumph over the resistance. In 
tact the two-thirds vote was necessary 
to give the force of the law to this 
modification of the constitution. If 
the minority had had fifty voices, the 
law could not have passed ; it had only 
forty-eight. This result was hailed as 
a personal victory of the King; the 
majority uttered deafening cries— 
“Vive King Louis!” 

One wonders now why this worthy 
youth gave himself so much labor to 
render himself useless; why he wish- 
ed so much to ruin the independence 
of Bavaria; why he was so eager to 
abdicate, virtually atleast, in favor of 
the King of Prussia. 

It is easy to reply to this. So en- 
tirely full of the middle age, the ro- 
mantic young man confounded Wil- 
lixm with Barbarossa; they spoke to 
him of Hohenzollern, and he heard 
Hohenstaufen: his watch was slow 


ers, 


only by a half dozen centuries. 
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This error appears colossal to-day; 
it is excusable if one will go back to 
the moment when it was committed. 
There was then a complete reaction 
against the generous utopias of 1648, 
against popular rights proclaimed by 
the jurists, professors, and litlerateurs 
of the Parliament of Frankfort. Wil- 
liam revived, he said, the ancient em- 
pire under the direct inspiration of 
Providence, and with the consent of 
the Princes, he affected to ignore the 
national will. And the people cried 
bravo, and were enthusiastic over the 
grand German unity which the des- 
potism promised. The most liberal in 
times past were now chanting with 
delight the praises of enlightened ab- 
solutism, the virtues of William, the 
strategy of all his generals, and the ge- 
nius of his counsel. Germany was 
positively in delirium, For the think- 
er and the historian it will be asad cu- 
riosity to read what was published 
then in the most weighty collections, 
the most serious books. We cannot 
better exonerate the King than by 
quoting a fragment which has just 
come to our sight, written a year after 
the Treaty of Versailles, by the distin- 
guished theologian and scientific lead- 
er of the liberal Catholics, the Canon 
Doellinger at Munich. 

“The German nation,” explains the 
venerable ecclesiastic, “is not like 
other nations; itis a people composed 
of peoples. Likewise the German 
Emperor is not like other emperors. 
His authority does not infringe upon 
the liberty of his subjects; the unity 
of the German empire coexists with 
the independence or the States. For 
the German Emperor is not a Roman 
or French Cesar, is not a Sclavic Cx- 
sar, or a Byzantine Basileus, but the 
sovereign of sovereigns; he is the 
chief and the head of independent 
princes.” 

df the old parchment of Doellinger 
can be thus enthusiastic, it is not as- 
tonishing that the romantic Louis saw, 
floating before his dazzled eyes, re- 
splendent visions of a new golden age 
for Germany, a resurrection of legends 
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and appearance of a pretended middle 
age, such as enchants us at a repre- 
sentation of an opera, He had con- 
ceived of an abstraction, quasi reli- 
gious and mythological. ‘The artist 
prince had formed his political convic- 
tions in his collections of old engrav- 
ings, in some novels of the schovl of 
Tieck and Gamothe Fougué! Imag- 
ine the scene: William Barbarossa 
makes his entry in the Roemer of 
Frankfort, accompanied by the tri- 
umphal trumpets of Tannhaiiser. The 
civil vicar of God on earth, mounted 
on 2 white horse covered with purple 
trappings, bears the globe of the world 
und the hand of justice. The King of 
Wurtemburg rides at the left and at 
the right the King of Bavaria with 
sceptre and crown. Behind, the cor- 
tege of the electors: princes, bishops 
with their golden cross, palatines with 
unsheathed swords. How beautiful 
he would have been on a fiery charger, 
caparisoned with gold, with cloak of 
velvet and brocade! 

But instead of this parade, revived 
from the middle ages, the prosaic 
Roon and Delbriick knew only how 
to inaugurate a purely modern cere- 
mony. What could the fair Omadis 
of Bavaria have done in this tiresome 
Berlin, in the midst of an exclusively 
Prussian representation? He re- 
mained at home, repeating with mel- 
ancholy what everybody said at Mu- 
nich: * Without Bavaria, the Empe- 
ror of Germany might have worn on 
his brow a crown of thorns instead of 
his garland of laurels.” 

At Berlin, the high authorities had 
wished however to reserve a place for 
King Louis at the time of the famous 
interview of the three emperors, a 
scene which they wished to be as im- 
posing as possible, in order to impress 
deeply the minds of the people. But 
the Bavarian monarch sharply refused : 
“T do not care,” he said, ‘to parade 
among lay figures.” He would have 
gladly been the faithful and liege ser- 
vant of the Emperor of the Romans, 
but he did not wish to be the subal- 
tern of the Prussian Emperor. ‘That 
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ws not what he had hoped or expect- 
ed. 

As soon as William was proclaimed 
<mperor, and invested with absolute 
power, and declared irresponsible sov- 
creign and almost absolute chief of all 
the German armies, he had no need to 
disturb himself with his equals of the 
night before, who had become less 
than subordinate, because their au- 
thority was only fictitious and their 
titles only for show. ‘This amiable 
young man had not reflected on that 
when, proud of his rendered services 
und boastful of the exploits of his 
army, he expressed the idea that the 
moment had come to gratify him with 
beautiful Alsace and splendid Lor- 
raine. Count Bismarck made him un- 
derstand that Wurtemberg had rights 
equivalent to his own over these same 
provinces; the good Louis fell back 
upon “ Alsace, only Alsace.” 

Count Bismarck still saw great ob- 
stacles—the Grand Duke of Baden 
pleaded equally his services perform- 
ed—he had so fraternally aided the 
bombardment of Strasbourg. Our 
friend Louis then declared that he 
would be satisfied with only the dis- 
trict of Wissembourg; but Bismarck, 
who knows very well that whatever 
is good to take is good also to keep, 
abruptly cut short the negotiation. 
* Between us on this point there is no 
written stipulation that I know of; it 
is useless to discuss a project which 
has no base.” Great was poor Louis's 
disappointment, who kept repeating 
the whole day sadly and with vexa- 
tion, ** Nothing, nothing, nothing at 
all!” 

He turned the cold shoulder upon 
his guest Prince Frederic, Our Fritz, 
during the great schemes of the au- 
tumn of 1872. The King judged it 
fitting to leave his capital without even 
being present at the banquet given to 
the Emperor's son by the municipali- 
ty. He crosses 2 city where the may- 
oralty was still decorated with Prus- 
sian flags raised in order to féte the 
conqueror of Woerth; he summons 
the burgoniaster, and pointing to the 
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standards, says, “Do you think you 
can be Bavarian and Prussian at the 
same time? You are mistaken.” 

Precisely following these mancu- 
vres, Von Roon, Minister of War at 
Berlin, declared that they must sup- 
press the great black caterpillar ram- 
pant on the Bavarian helmet. This 
disappearance of a national symbol 
touched with sorrow the heart of the 
King, who exclaimed: “They have 
taken my soldiers away from me, but 
itis I who pay them,” which is not 
precisely true. 

The fact did not cease to disturb 
him; the thought that perhaps he was 
not king of the soldiers wore upon 
him and clouded his brow even in the 
midst of his choirs and ballets. He 
wished to know the truth, and this is 
the plan he conceived in order to dis- 
cover the fact and appreciate exactly 
the situation: He goes to Munich and 
summons before him unexpectedly a 
dozen officers from the different ar- 
mies, whose names he had selected by 
chance from the list, taking care that 
there should be sufficient variety of 
ranks. They are made to wait, each 
in a different room, so that they could 
have no communication with each 
other; then they were introduced, one 
after the other, before his Majesty. 
“Ts not the army devoted to me?” he 
asked, with uncontrolled emotion. 
«Say whether I can safely rely upon 
you?” 

And the officer thus interrogated 
mingled protestations of devotion, loy- 
alty, fidelity, etc. 

When the young prince had finished 
his naive inquiry, he exclaimed, with 
a sigh of relief and a smile of satisfac- 
tion, ‘ Es stimmt! The testimony is 
unanimous, thank God!” and went 
gayly to dinner. 

However, the conduct of Louis IT. 
on this leading question, the relations 
of Bavaria with the Suzerain state, flue- 
tuates singularly. ‘To-day he will 
graciously receive Prince Bismarck, 
will lodge him in his royal chateau at 
Kissingen, the place where his troops 
were so cruelly maltreated by the 
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troops sent by his guest, which proves 
that he is not rancorous. Another 
day he <ffects an almost insolent in- 
dependence of the policy of Berlin, 
and to-morrow he will render sponta- 
neously, as it seems, some signal ser- 
vice. He disappoints one after the 
other, sometimes the partisans of ab- 
sorption by Prussia, sometimes those 
of the Bavarian autonomy. The posi- 
tion of the King between these two 
factions we must recognize as most 
difficult. It is even absurd, as it were; 
the complications are inextricable. 
He had expected to be at the same 
time King of Bavaria and dignitary 
of the German empire; this might ap- 
pear sufficiently reasonable, but to be 
at the same time King of Bavaria and 
subject of the Prussian Emperor, to 
be at once monarch and subject, Ba- 
Varian and Prussian, as he him- 
self said, that could not be. And 
it is a slight consolation that it is only 
through his own doings that he is sov- 
ereign through courtesy, since he has 
his troops placed under the order of 
Von Moltke, his diplomacy under Bis- 
marck, and his magistracy under the 
Reichsrath sitting at Berlin. ‘Thou 
hast wished it, George Dandin!” On 
the other side, he looks upon it always 
as his most glorious exploit that he has 
assisted the Franco-German war. He 
is very proud to have aided to cut a 
great piece off of France, and to have 
contributed himself to overturn the 
old balance of Europe. He was heard 
once recounting with pride and an- 
imation the part which he had taken 
in the great event; his voice was loud, 
his eyes flashed; then suddenly he 
stopped in his recital; he frowned, and 
turned abruptly upon his heels. Per- 
Raps he reflected that after having 
made the Prussian Emperor so great, 
only a small place remained for the 
King of Bavaria. Thus he oscillates 


continually between two opposite sen- 
timents—pride at having been mag- 
nanimous, 
duped. 

As it would be useless to consult the 
King as to what he wishes or does not 


shame at having been 
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wish--something which he does not 
know himself—as neither one nor the 
other side can make an impression 
upon him, they arrange so us to do 
without his intervention as much as 
possible, and nothing suits him better. 

The King’s uncle, Prince Luitpold, 
exercises the power of regent, at in- 
tervals, without having the title. The 
ministers apply to him and the Prince 
Chancellor for the execution of the 
most important affairs. One draws 
in the Protestant direction and the 
other in the Ultramontane. The men 
in the government exhaust themselves 
in sterile manceuvres, stupid intrigues, 
and absurd perplexities. The cham- 
bers increase the difficulty. The Prus- 
sian influence, self-styled liberal, dom- 
inates in one, and the national influ- 
ence in the other. The cities are lib- 
eral, the country Ultramontane. Yes- 
terday, under the effect of the enor- 
mous Prussian triumphs, the liberals 
had an immense preponderance; to- 
day, thanks to awkward mistakes of 
Bismarck, the country, the nationalists 
and Ultramontanes, reassume the as- 
cendancy; whence the new complica- 
tions of difficulty are ever arising. 
Very clever must he be who would 
predict the future. 


V. 


WE have related the part taken 
until now by Louis II. of Bavaria 
in political events; we have told 
of his personal intervention in the 
Franco-German war, and his conduct 
toward Prussia in the matter of con- 
quests and annexations. The strict- 
ly passive réle.self-imposed toward 
the new empire of the Hohenzollerns 
will not be followed by less effects 
than the very active réle which he be- 
lieved it his duty to assunie against 
the empire of the Bonapartists. The 
historian demands nothing more, but 
the biographer who considers psychol- 
ogy feels that he has only so far ac- 
complished half his task. We have 
only made an incidental mention of 
what was, according to our belief, the 
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most considerable event in the inner 
life of the Prince—his connection with 
Richard Wagner. The _ illustrious 
composer eutered fora time in inti- 
mute relations, in direct and daily 
communications with his Majesty; 
and he appears to have influenced 
profoundly the youth, whose hitherto 
indecisive and unstable character soli- 
dified by contact with him, and there- 
after assumed shape and form. With 
his romantic imagination, the youth 
floated between reason and extrava- 
gance; but thanks to Wagner, whose 
genius, certain men say, already 
merges into madness, what was fun- 
tansy became insanity, and his whims 
were hereafter provided with a logical 
system into which they were intrench- 
ed as in an impregnable fortress. 

These two individuals were present- 
ed to each other by an artist who was 
known in Germany under the poetical 
name of Cosima, who had already ex- 
plained to the King the great mission 
of the musician of the future; had 
initiated him into the mysteries of his 
creed, and had developed to him his 
abstruse theories. We must explain 
that this lady is the daughter of that 
great international hurluberlu, the Ab- 
be Liszt, who was the inventor of 
Wagner—his powerful and unwearied 
supporter—who played him, interpret- 
ed him, and inflicted him. In grati- 
tude for all these services Wagner has 
lately married Mme. Cosima. He 
could not have given to her sooner 
this public testimony of his gratitude, 
not only because he himself was mar- 
ried, but also because she was the 
legitimate wife of another celebrated 
pianist, Hans von Bulow. Finally this 
latter person was left in the lurch one 
day, when he allowed himself to ex- 
press his doubts and a few observations. 

“* What!” said she; “must I tell you 
that our two youngest children come 
to us from Richard? What! have you 
not suspected it before? Surely, you 
are too stupid, my dear, for me to 
endure your society any longer! I 
have the honor to present my re- 
spects.” 
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And immediately she went to her 
friend Richard to take up her definite 
home. Cosima, however, had been 
converted by her husband to the great 
idea of Teutonism. Her own brother- 
in-law, Emile Ollivier, a light-hearted 
man, aided the Empress to cast the 
armies of France upon Germany; but 
she, Bulow, all their coterie and 
Wagner, who could not forgive the 
Parisians the bad reception given to 
Tannhaiiser, used all their strength to 
impel their admirer Louis II. to cast 
the Bavarian army into the balance 
of the battles. Wagner presented 
himself at once as the revealer of the 
great art and apostle of Teutonism; 
he posed as political and musical pon- 
tiff, prophet of the new era; he an- 
nounced the advent of “Pan Ger- 
manie ” or * All Deutschland ;” min- 
gled poetry and nationality; the con- 
ciliation of the divine right and the 
popular right, intimate alliance of 
Cesurism and Socialism, of demoe- 
racy and royglty. Wagner unrolled 
before the dazzled eyes of the worthy 
young man the perspective of an emi- 
nently musical people realizing har- 
mony in their customs and laws. The 
formidable powers of mechanics and 
capital would hereafter be put to the 
service of music and justice. Taking 
up, after his fashion, the apocalypse 
of Fourier, he pointed out to the ro- 
mantic sovereign Germany already 
transformed into an immense opera, 
and the inhabitants of the whole 
world hastening from the poles and 
the equator, across seas and deserts, to 
contemplate the immense representa- 
tions ‘of the mythological Germanic 
Scandinavia, the colossal figures of 
Wustan, Loke and Balder, Thor and 
Tyr and the astounding pictures of 
Muspelheim and Ragnaroeckr. 

“Richard Wagner,” says his stand- 
ard bearer Muloff, ‘las been the pre- 
cursor of the grand German unity, the 
prophet of the Germanic Lion. The 
war of 1870 and 1871 is the providen- 
tial and sublime fact, without whieh 
we could never have measured the 
true stature of the Titan of music. 
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Truly there was need that we should 
have waked from our lethargic sleep. 
We needed the emotion of these great 
days, in order to be capable of appre- 
viating these virile and sublime ac- 
cents, energetically German. This 
thunder of the cannon, the rattling of 
the musketry has made for us other 
nerves and other ears. These former 
effeminate days are no more, and now 
Richard Wagner refreshes our heart 
with the sounds of his triumphant 
music, with the gigantic images of his 
purely German dramas, in which 
there is nothing French, nothing Ital- 
iun—no foreign coloring; in which all 
comes from the inmost mould of our 
German idiosyncracy.” 

It was then in quality of patriot, 
philosopher, and reformer, as well as 
that of poet and artist, that Wagner 
assumed so powerful an ascendancy 
over the young man; “it was through 
the magic of a strong soul over a 
weak one,” as Lénore Galigai has 
proudly said. “It was his right.” 
Wagner may have overstrained his 
system. It is said that he traverses art 
to end in caricature; it is not for us to 
judge. He is called violent, brutal, 
overweening, ungrateful, mad with 
pride. All that may be; but with all 
his faults he is a man, and Louis is 
only a poor boy. The contrast is 
striking between the two characters. 

The little King, who had hitherto 
only been surrounded by courtiers, 
chamberlains, lackeys, ministers, and 
parasites of every kind, was sudcenly 
thrown into intimate relations with a 
strong personality who had fought a 
hard struggle for life, who had meas- 
ured himself step by step with the 
ogre of misery, terrible devourer of 
men, Richard Wagner, with ragged 
boots, with badly patched pantaloons, 
had wandered in the streets through 
the mud, the cold and rain; had sought 
to pick up in the brook some piece of 
bread for his wife. In the insurrec- 
tion of Dresden, Richard Wagner had 
armed himself witha gun, and march- 
ed behind the Communist Michel; 
Richard Wagner had been impli- 


cated in a plot to biow up the King 
and his royal palace, his court and 
his family all together. And now 
Richard Wagner was seated on the 
same canopy with another king; he 
discoursed, instructed, and the Prince 
gathered his slightest words, listening 
to-him with awestruck veneration: 
“The people comprise the totality of 
those who have common needs with 
them.* He who has no needs does 
not belong to the people. That which 
makes man is his inner vocation, and 
not his submission to outside institu- 
tions which are not founded on jus- 
tice.t And finally, since the fall of 
the Greeks until our days, the world 
has been given over to absolute ego- 
tism, but will be delivered from it 
through Communism.”{ What do 
you say to such instruction for a king? 

This is not the place to discuss 
the artistic, philosophical, and social 
theories of Richard Wagner. We 
state only that his proud and trench- 
ant speech exercised over the naive, 
well-intentioned soul of the little 
Prince an authority despised by the 
herd of chamberlains, and all the dip- 
lomats, covered with stars and lace, 
who spoke to the sovereign only with 
a forced -inclination of the back and 
knees. They were only valets: Rich- 
chard Wagner was a person. His in- 
fluence was far from salutary, but 
umiable villains and agreeable rakes 
would have had a much worse effect 
on him, if they had taken hold of him. 
Unfortunately, Wagner, the most 
headstrong of all the Wagnerians, a 
being with an all-absorbing person- 
ality, could communicate little but 
faults. With his pewerful pride he 
could impregnate his disciples’ vanity, 
and impart his own obstinacy and 
tenacity, but he could not transfer his 
vigor of conception, his powerful 
works into that pretty, well-colored 
head. He could easily inflate it with 
conceit, systematic fanaticism, and 
dogmatic ignorance, but not with his 

* Complete works of Wagner, III , 60. 

t IIL, 55. 

t UI., 159, 
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large experience. The illustrious ma- 
estro excels in trenchant assertions, 
in exclusive ‘doctrines. He denies 
everything which does not harmon- 
ize with Wagnerism, and insults peo- 
ple right and left. His exclusive the- 
ories are much relished by his pupils; 
the more one makes for them science 
contracted, art narrow, the more they 
feel at their ease. Wagner initiated 
his young friend into the doctrine that 
the world should be devoted to mate- 
rinl labor and sordid interest; but 
that high above the vile multitude 
should soar the free spirits, the privi- 
leged individuals, poets, painters, 
composers, a race divine; an idea 
which the young man swallowed with 
avidity, for he perceived in his soul 
sacred thoughts. “I do not make 
verses; it is true I cannot rhyme, but 
I feel poetry; I am a living poem.” 
And the German philosophy stepped 
in confounding the real and the ac- 
tual, the objective and subjective. 
“TfIam not yet a genius, I have the 
spirit of genius; I am a potential ge- 
ius! If Iam not a blooming rose, I 
am a rosebush, or at least the seed of 
the rosebush! I also am a musician! 
Iam a Wagner, for I am Wagner- 
jan!” The fact is that the pupil has 
assimilated a part at least of the 
crotchets and extravagances of his 
master. It is to the society of Wag- 
ner that the young man owes his pow- 
er of concentrating his ideas; he is 
able to say “I; he has acquired self- 
consciousness. Before he was only a 
page; Wagner has dubbed him chevya- 
lier, and made him the emulator of 
Lohengrin. 

The momentary association of the 
musician of the kings and the king of 
the musicians, this temporary frater- 
nization of the subjective and objec- 
tive genius, was not salutary to poor 
Wagner, who, losing whatever good 
sense and moderation remained to 
him, exclaims in the preface of * Tris- 
tan and d’Yseult,” “It is for the 
public to show whether it be worthy 
to receive the best and noblest that 
art has ever produced!” He wrote 


his own biography for lack of finding 
an author capable of writing it with 
“sufficient piety.” Mozart, Gliick, 
Beethoven, ‘the musicians worthy of 
being quoted,” have no other value 
than of having deen the precursors of 
the Bismarck of art, cf the Martin 
Luther of the nineteenth century. He 
tutors all the world; he takes the po- 
sition of reformer not only of music, 
but of painting, architecture, and even 
of philosophy ; he will institute a social 
religion which shall merge all nations 
into a single state, which will unite 
into one people the Tongonses, the 
Berliners, the Yankees, the Chinese, 
and Barrambas. 

Forgetful of having been poor, he now 
incurred enormous expenses, wasting 
money for the pleasure of squander- 
ing it—a frequent malady among art- 
tists and still more frequent in the 
demi monde. It seemed that his faithful 
friends were only too much honored 
at having to pay his notes and his 
truly exorbitant demands. Invited by 
the King to reside in one of his cha- 
teaux, Wagner soon astonished his 
host by the multiplicity and singular- 
ity of his demands. Our eccentric 
friend required different hangings ac- 
cording to the seasons: green inspring, 
red in summer, yellow in autumn, 
blue in winter. He took care to be 
dressed sometimes in harmony with, 
sometimes in contrast to his apart- 
ment. When apples ripened, he was 
pleased to have a gold damask dress- 
ing-gown, with orange carpets and 
canary draperies on the wall. He al- 
ways wears a headdress which one 
calls on him the “ old German Baret.” 

And what a commotion when the 
master decides to compose some piece * 
which is to bear the imprint of the 
lion’s claw. The great machines, the 
walkyries, and the Rhein gold do not 
work without difficulty. It is neces- 
sary to prepare himself intellectually 
and physically by delicate cares. The 
resources, the comforts of a palace 
just suffice then to prepare our man. 

Formerly, Buffon, in order to write 
the elegant and majestic pages with 
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which we are familiar, was tastefully 
dressed with fine lace on his shirt frill 
and sleeves, and demanded nothing 
more. Lately, much less was neces- 
sary to Wagner himself in Paris, when 
it was only through the benevolence 
of Meyerbeer and the pity of the 
editor Maurice Schlesinger, that he 
found enough to eat. But then it was 
in 1848; then Richard Wagner was a 
nan to suffer hunger, a man to seize 
a gun and shoot a king in the head, a 
man to compose * Lohengrin.” To- 
day, it is all changed. To-day his 
lofty and laborious muse stirs only re- 
luctantly from the throne, bolstered 
with velvet and dewn, in which she 
has been lulled asleep. In order to 
mike her stir her wings, the cross and 
banner are needed; and if that does 
not suffice, the steam engines of seven 
hundred and fifty horse-power are 
harnessed. What precautions, what 
exactions! The master works only 


when plunged in a silence profound 


as the tomb; in an apartment whose 
floors are covered with a double and 
treble velvet carpet to deaden the 
noises without and within. Finally, 
he needs to have all his surroundings 
in harmony with the sentiments which 
he wishes to excite. It is also the 
theory of a certain M. Barbey of Au, 
a facetious individual who supplies 
the insufliciency of his talent with 
shifts and jests, to which fantastic 
clothes, an over-florid style, a tattooed 
face win a tolerable notoriety which 
he increases by paying scribblers to 
crayon insults against him on all the 
walls of Paris. This false original 
dips his pen into ink of the color of 
his phrases. With blue ink he writes 
the names of the Orleans Princes; with 
golden ink he will extol the virtues 
of Henry V.; with red ink he vituper- 
ates republicans, or sprinkles the 
corpse of « Communist fastened upon 
a post of Satory. Wagner has reduced 
this child’s play toa system. When 
he begins his work it is not sufficient 
that the draperies of his room should 
harmonize with the colors appropri- 
ate to the season and temperature; 
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their designs and general aspect must 
be in the desired gamut. It is indis- 
pensable that the dressing-gown, silk 
pantaloons, embroidered slippers, and 
the rest of his costume, should assort 
with the musical motif; and to one he 
needs amaranth shades, elongated de- 
signs, to another bluish tints with 
rounded forms, The true and exact 
combination is not found without dif- 
ficulty, and the satisfied muse then 
deigns to descend upon earth from her 
seventh heaven. But beware! if the 
maestro should perceive that his 
waistcoat makes some departure from 
the mute symphony of lines and col- 
ors, the inspiration disappears, the 
irritated muse resumes her flight, and 
disappears into celestial space! The 
world has lost a sublime page. 

In proportion as the sources of in- 
spiration run dry, Wagner holds as 
more and more precious the produc- 
tions which cost him so much effort, so 
many conditions, cares, and mental 
exertions; he presents them to the 
world as so many Sibylline books. But 
the public has another way of seeing 
and feeling; it does not stand on cere- 
mony, und prefers, rightly or wrongly, 
the works produced by the composer 
in the strength of his life rather than 
the painful lucubrations of his old age. 
Wagner protests aguinst this general 
bad taste which has even infected 
Teutony. He affirms seriously that if 
his last productions are but little ap- 
preciated, it is the fault of the Jews; 
yes, of the Jews, who are leagued in a 
vast conspiracy, the accomplices to 
which, in both worlds, obey the mys- 
terious words of command, ‘* Hatred 
to the German Wagner!” 

If the inspiration ceases, if the style 
of our composer degenerates, as cer- 
tain connoiseurs claim—we are neu- 
tral on this subject—if the musical 
movement becomes paltry and con- 
fused, as it is said, in retaliation, he be- 
comes more and more noisy—that is 
incontestable—the decorations become 
sumptuous, the painted canvases mul- 
tiply, the machinists play a réle of 
increasing importance. It is even on 















a question of architecture and theatri- 
cal decoration that Richard Wagner 
and Louis II. of Bavaria, the initiator 
and initiated, have finally quarrelled. 
The musician dreamed of a ** Féte of 
Victory,” which would have cast into 
shade the solemnity of Berlin; he 
wished to illustrate the triumph of the 
vigorous German race over these 
wicked and degenerate Latin people 
by a grand artistic act. There was a 
question of representing his work of 
the ‘Cycle of the Nibelungs” with a 
truly imperial splendor, with religious 
pomp. Visitors at Munich will recall 
the military school of the Maximil- 
inneum, which surmounts the Isar. 
All this quarter, with its houses, villas, 
manufuctories, mills, and buildings, 
our composer wished to raze to the 
ground, and even to sweep away, to 
erect, in their place, an amphitheatre 
holding at least fifty thousand per- 
sons; the river would have flowed 
through the scenes, and real ships 
would have been seen navigating and 
fighting; all the rest would have been 
in proportion, 

“Surely the ‘Cycle of the Nibe- 
lungs’ deserves that miracles should 
be performed in order that it should 
be represented in a manner truly 
worthy of him,” exclaimed the Mer- 
loff already quoted. ‘To-day, when 
our united and loyal Germany gathers 
around the German standard, we 
should celebrate also the resurrection 
of the great national drama, and en- 
joy the most glorious triumph record- 
edin the annals of music. For the 
‘Cycle of the Nibelungs,’ this gigantic 
task, the incredible and the impossible 
must be realized. What matters the 
cost?” 

To those who were to pay, the price 
was of consequence, however. On 
this occurrence the King, usually so 
fantastic, had the good sense to com- 
prehend that the Bavarian Chambers 
would not be willing to defray the ex- 
penses of this comedy, and he did not 
care to ruin his plundered domain 
with appropriations, trombones, and 
old German canvas painting. Al- 
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though his private furtune was very 
considerable, he had already perceived 
that the réle of Sardanapalus which 
had been assigned to him, was beyond 
his means. 

He excused himself then to the 
whimsical master, who was very an- 
gry to have to fall back upon a plan 
incomparably less costly. They were 
to erect on the plain of Baireuth a 
relatively modest national theatre, 
which was to cost only twelve hundred 
thousand franes. They solicited pub- 
lic subscriptions, and issued tickets at 
twelve hundred francs, each one of 
which was to give the right to a com- 
plete auditory of the famous Wagner- 
ian trilogy, which was to last not less 
than twelve consecutive nights. This 
fete of genius and of victory was an- 
nounced for the month of August, 
1874. 

Alas! August, 1874, has passed 
without the world’s having seen this 
féte of victory and of genius. On the 
plains of Baireuth rise scaffoldings, 
the skeleton of » building; the great 
work of the theatre is nearly finished, 
it is said, but they have not money 
enough for the interior arrangements, 
floors, and decorations, and the total 
of the public subscriptions, increased 
by those of the King of Bavaria and 
the Khedive of Egypt, have scarcely 
furnished the first third of the sum de- 
clared necessary. In spite of the re- 
iterated appeals of the master, to 
which the faithful have lately respond- 
ed with more alacrity, they have not 
succeeded in collecting this trifle of 
eight or nine hundred thousand franes. 
It is to be feared that the world and 
Germany remains definitely deprived, 
the first of this féte of genius, which 
was promised to it, the second of this 
other and new fete of victory. 

Thus terminates, not without mutu- 
al recriminations, this curious episode 
in the history of art and of politics of 
the nineteenth century; thus ends the 
friendship between the romantic king 
and the Titan of music, between whom 
there subsists now no other than finan- 
cial relations. The Prince has bought 
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the imprint and the proprietorship of 
all the musical works which Wagner 
may publish, on condition of furnish- 
ing him, during his lifetime, with an 
annual income of twenty thousand 
frances. “It is not dear,” the Wag- 
nerians say; “the King has the best 
of the bargain.” We know nothing 
about it. 


VI. 


Wagner was, therefore, dismissed, 
but he had already accomplished his 
task of instructor; he had initiated into 
his doctrines the young king, who 
practises now a kind of Wagnerism, 
who lives xecording to his theories 
und realizes in him and around him 
the ideas and principles with which 
the master has impregnated him. Un- 
derstanding that the grand art is the 
supreme thing in the world, and that 
he himself is an artist, Louis has de- 
voted himself to the worship of moral 
beauty. Doubtless his obligatory 
functions of reigning prince present 
an obstacle to the full development of 
his lofty faculties; doubtless he is 
practically forbidden to be an artist; 
at least he is an artist in sentiment and 
comprehension. He has the best of 
the work; he has the susceptibility 
and the inspiration; the execution 
alone is lacking. He possesses in all 
its fulness that which constitutes the 
essence of art; it is only the trade 
which fails him. ‘The ever incredulous 
public are not willing to believe it; 
perhaps the public opinion is not de- 
manded. Louis has nothing to do 
with the suffrage of multitudes. Louis 
lias the full consciousness of his value, 
and that is enough for him; he feels 
himself impressed to the depths of his 
soul with the magnificence of music, 
poetry, painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture; his soul is the focus into 
which are concentrated the emanations 
of his nature; he keeps in himself and 
for himself the rich treasures of his 
imagination. The vulgar, the indif- 
ferent, the curious enter not into the 
sanctuary of his virginal soul, a kiud 
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of temple in a sacred forest, inaccessi- 
ble to mortals, which the travellers 
and explorers ignore. He leads a sub- 
lime life; the isolated existence of a 
Raphael born without arms, or a Se- 
bastian Bach, who could not have 
deigned to compose. 

It is not that he leads an intellectual 
existence, wholly closed to the con- 
templation of the outside. We know 
already that he does not fail to give 
form and existence to some of his ar- 
tistic conceptions. Often he gives the 
first idea, charges specialists with the 
material and technical care and exe- 
cution; he will deign to order a pic- 
ture representing this or that, a statue 
in such or such a position; he will in- 
spire a pastoral symphony or even a 
heroic cantata. His work of architec- 
ture and of landscape gardening, on a 
grand scale, is almost the only one it 
is possible to appreciate. 

Although the kingdom of Bavaria 
is, after Wurtemberg, the smallest of 
Europe, his royal domain is one of the 
richest in palaces and chateaux. Tie 
most curious of these princely resi- 
dences is assuredly that of Hohen- 
schwangen, with its grotto, its ponds, 
its subterranean lake. The citizens 
of Munich, Augsbourg, and Nurem- 
berg relate with admiration that stags 
and roes, marvels of mechanism, are 
scattered over the banks; in their en- 
trails revolve the machinery of clock- 
work. On the beautiful summer 
nights they are wound up and glide 
along rails and go to quench their 
thirst in the calm waters, where re- 
flected stars look like half-opened 
white water lilies. From the top of a 
tower, leaning against the battlements 
in the attitude of Lamartine dreaming 
of his harmonies, Houbeur contem- 
plates the sleeping waters, the snowy 
Alps, the immense firmament, while 
an invisible orchestra mingles its 
sweet sounds with the dim light, and 
fills the vast spaces with the ‘* Prayer 
of Lohengrin,” solemn and slow, or 
the tender and melancholy serenade 
by Schubert. 

We must acknowledge 


that the 
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youth adores Diana with the silver 
crescent. When the true moon is 
away he replaces her by another, 
which he has had established in the in- 
terior of his palace, by a very simple 
arrangement. Above a vast hall, 
transformed into a conservatory, the 
ceilings of the upper stories have been 
broken through, all except the last, 
representing the celestial vault pierced 
with luminous holes; above is a por- 
celain, semi-transparent globe, in the 
interior of which powerful gas jets are 
burning. In the clumps of verdure, 
sofas, easy-chairs, and a piano are 
placed. The Prince comes and goes, 
reposes or modulates on his harpsi- 
chord the impressions which flit 
through his meditative soul. 

These are melancholy sensations, 
but terrible ones are also cultivated. 
Thus, when every one is talking of the 
eruptions of Vesuvius, our young man 
wished to give himself a spectacle; 
he had a professor of geology sum- 
moned, who piled up ground, rocks, 
stones, mud, sulphur, powder, tar, and 
petroleum, and gave him the noise of 
the explosions, the flame with black 
smoke; there it was, as much of it as 
he wished. 

A volcanic eruption—that is, after 
all, only the infancy of art; others 
than professors of geology can produce 
the show with simple pyrotechnics. 
We have at Hohenschwangen a spec- 
tacle of very different interest. At 
the extremities of a sheet of water two 
steam mills have been built, one at 
the right, the other at the left. The 
great paddle wheels are set in motion, 
seize the liquid, and produce waves, 
which break at the angle of forty-five 
degrees; dash against each other and 
mount one above the other. When 
the two machines work at high pres- 
sure they form a violent eddy; the 
steam escapes by shrill whistles, works 
bellows, pushes pieces of iron, which 
striking and rattling large slabs of the 
metal, give the effect of noisy winds 
and muttering thunders.” In the 
brightest sun in the world, or on a 
mild and balmy August evening, our 
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poetical young man can give himself 
the enjoyment of a frightful storm, 
himself floating in a skiff which can- 
not sink, his lachrymose guitar slung 
over his shoulder, on which he accom- 
panies the shrieking of the thundering 
meteors, the rolling and rising of the 
waves lashed by the hurricane. 

It is thus that the young emulator 
of Wagner and Beethoven reproduced 
in his own way the grand phenomena 
of nature, entered into copartnership 
with the divine Cybele. But at last, 
however, these spring roes, these gas 
or petroleum moons, these tar craters, 
these forges for tempests, no longer 
won the same sensations of enthusi- 
asm; he permitted these enormous 
playthings to fall into ruin; he was 
weary of each of these child’s plays, 
which he knew by heart, as a child is 
finally tired of the mouse which a cat 
pursues on a circular railroad, or of 
his squeaking toy dog which a pair of 
bellows makes say bow-wow. 

One begins by being a lover of the 
moon and ends by being a mason; 
one passes imperceptibly from music 
to brick and marble. After a few 
years of reigning, most sovereigns, it 
has been remarked, turn to architec- 
ture. Of all the arts it is the one 
which fills the most space; it imposes 
the multitude; it engrosses the atten- 
tion of contemporaries; it speaks to fu- 
tuxe ages. It is an essentially practi- 
exl and positive art; it at least pro- 
duces solid works. Our friend Louis 
has not been able to avoid this psycho- 
lological law which rules his equals; 
moreover he inherits it. Before he 
grows feeble in health he has a good 
opportunity to devote himself to archi- 
tecture. Everything leads us to be- 
lieve that he meditates, as the great- 
est work of his life, transforming into 
& monumental building a little hunt- 
ing chalet on the island of Chianse, a 
pretty Alpine lake. He appears weary 
of all the next little houses, gothic 
candy boxes, rococo, imitation Greek 
imitation Roman, imitation Renais- 
sance, which his parents have acecn- 
mulated at Munich and its suburbs, 
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He wishes something grand. “J am 
not lodged like a king,” he said once 
as he was showing his mediocre and 
common palace on the banks of the 
Isar. He wishes to build a magni- 
ficent palace in the midst of enchant- 
ing scenery, to copy Louis XIV., who, 
he said, understood better than any 
one else how to be king. He has col- 
lected designs and photographs of 
Versailles in its general effects and de- 
tails. The Teutons are scandalized 
by it, buf the architects, cabinet 
makers, and merchants of bric-a-brac, 
applaud him; millions will pass into his 
palace, gardens, orangery, chapel, and 
theatre. The King enjoys a civil list, 
which allows him many fantasies; be- 
sides, he is a bachelor, and has no mé- 
nage to maintain. 

Very recently the fancy seized him 
to go to study for himself the creations 
of the Sun King, and all the models 
he has left, and to visit Paris, which 
he had never seen; but he had the 
fear that for several reasons of inter- 
national propriety, diplomacy would 
place a respectful but firm veto on this 
journey. It is repugnant to the King 
to take his people into his confidence. 
With his suite he is unusually reserv- 
ed, but vis-a-vis with his ministers he 
is hermetically sealed. 

An individual placed under the sur- 
veillance of the police does not evade 
its argus eyes with more pleasure than 
he escapes their excellencies. One df 
his ingenious tricks is to disappear, at 
the hunt or elsewhere, and not to re- 
appear until the day after, in some re- 
mote place. Thus, last September, 
it was suddenly heard at Munich that 
the ministers were in cruel embarrass- 
ment; they had lost their constitution- 
al monarch; they had searched through 
all the royal buildings, but had ob- 
tained no result. Every trace of his 
Majesty had disappeared. Already 
the tragic whispers of the eredulous 
repeated that it was very possible that 
a horrible crime had been committed, 
when they finally learned that the 
King had been seen near Strasburg in 
the Paris train. To avoid losing time, 
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the presentations, official, semi-official, 
and others, the King had had the wit 
to take advantage of a tour undertaken 
by Marshal MacMahon, to the profit 
of his septennat; under the name of 
Count Berg, he had suddenly descend- 
ed at Paris, upon the hotel of the Ger- 
man embassy. They feared in Ger- 
many, for a moment, that the popula- 
tion would show to him some malice 
for the part which his troops had taken 
in the last war; but there was no such 
feeling. Everywhere they affected to 
ignore the titles and condition of the 
tourist. 

The Prince expressed a desire that 
the great fountains of Versailles should 
play before him. ‘They satisfied him, 
although the expense was great for 
the city government. Ordinarily there 
is a crowd at this spectacle; this time 
the solitude was almost complete. At 
the same time that MacMahon reén- 
tered the train for Paris, Count Berg 
reéntered the train for Munich, leav- 
ing for the poor at Versailles the 
equivalent of the cost of one or two 
houses which the Bavarians had burn- 
ed at Bazeilles. 

Solitude has nothing disagreeable 
for Louis of Bavaria. Far from it! 
The young Prince has a savage mel- 
ancholy. He shrinks from a crowd 
of human beings. His servants and 
lackeys must keep themselves at a dis- 
tance; he gives them orders only by 
signs. He communicates with his 
ministers by writing or by the channel 
of a secretary. He only consents to 
see them at the last extremity. He 
has an antipathy to those of a preced- 
ing administration, -but he always 
abominates the ministers in office 
more than others. He commits him- 
self to them as little as possible, and 
even less than is absolutely necessary. 
What can he expect? He is a misan- 
thrope, but those of the human race he 
despises most are the diplomats, poli- 
ticians, civil officers, and especially the 
men of his government whom he 
knows a little more than other people. 

But how combine this mania for iso- 
lation with the passion for the theatre? 
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From one of his palaces in the 
woods the Prince goes to Munich by 
an express train. He has his private 
entrance to the opera, where he sits 
behind a grating. Itis said that often 
he has ordered the troupe to repair to 
one of his palaces in the depth of the 
forest; and at eleven o'clock, or at 
midnight, his Majesty commands them 
to perform a piece of his choice, or 
acts taken from this one, seenes from 
that. Parterre, gallery, orchestra 
chairs, are empty and silent. The 
hall is plunged into a fantastic half 
darkness—in the depth of which one 
discerns perhaps a single spectator, a 
whimsical auditor. It is the master, 
the master difficult to please. Each 
one according to his taste! Charles 
IIT. of Spain was weary of the theatre 
when the house did not seem sufficient- 
ly filled. He ealled in lackeys from 
the streets, and begged passers-by, in 
the most courteous manner in the 
world, to be kind enough to enter the 
play to keep their King company. 

In parenthesis, it seems to us that 
this way of making actors play in dark 
shadow, as it w@re, on an island de- 
tached from the world, floating to- 
ward eternity, cannot be to the tastes 
of artists, who cannot do without the 
sympathies of the multitude, and who, 
to enjoy the fulness of their powers, 
ought to maintain with them an ex- 
change of magnetism. If they pour 
their passion upon their audience, it is 
on condition of having drawn from it 
their energy and a sort of vital fluid. 

As to the private morals of Louis 
II. of Bavaria, the duty of the hiogra- 
pher is to state that they are pure and 
apparently innocent. Doubtless the 
King likes to laugh sometimes in the 
company of the dancers or singers of 
his royal theatre; but that does not 
amount to anything. He has the repu- 
tation of having a superb indifference 
toward the beauties of his capital. 
With Wolfram, the gallant master 
singer, he is angry with that unwor- 
thy chevalier Tannhaiiser, who could 
not forget the kiss that the goddess 
Venus had given him; a bouquet of 
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forget-me-nots or the promise of a 
blue rose should have sufficed him. 
Such reserved conduct is truly merito- 
rious in a young man who could in- 
dulge all his fancies. Louis of Bava- 
rit is one of the handsomest young 
men in his kingdom and is the most 
chaste. Fair and fresh complexion, 
fine and blond moustache, bright 
chestnut hair, interesting expression, 
he is indeed a charming chevalier, 
especially when a smile lights up his 
dreamy eyes. His photograph adorns 
the album of thousands of young la- 
dies. Our young man dresses with 
studied negligence; the ends of his 
cravat droop over a velvet collar. He 
is a delicious tenor; a beautiful man, 
almost like a beautiful girl. He re- 


calls to us his cousin, the ex-Queen 
Marie of Naples, ex-heroine by divine 


right, such as the engravings and il- 
lustrated papers represent her, with 
hat adorned with a plume, Hussar 
cloak trimmed with purple, fine and 
elegant boots. 

A younger sister of this royal ad- 
venturess, a pretty girl, suddenly con- 
ceived a violent passion for Wagner's 
music, which gave room for intermi- 
nable conversations with cousin Louis, 
to interesting discussions on the sesthet- 
ics of art, on the depths of love, and 
the sublimities of the ideal. His train 
looked with favorable eyes upon these 
growing relations. All the court influ- 
ence pointed toward marriage. In 
the city and country the satisfaction 
was no less great; peasants and citi- 
zens exclaimed, “At last our King 
will be settled.” All the patriotic 
took the matter strongly to heart. 
Their vanity desired that the sover- 
eign family should be perpetuated by 
direct line, and on the male side. Al- 
though not belonging to the reigning 
branch, the future bride was illustri- 
ously parented. Her father, cousin of 
King Otho of Greece, Duke of Bavaria, 
as the Almanac of Gotha said, prince 
by courtesy, had married his dangh- 
ter Sophie to the Duke of Alengon, 
son of the Duke of Nemours. Anoth- 
er of his daughters was the famous 
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Marie of Naples, a third, the Empress 
of Austria. 

The Catholic party applauded an al- 
liance which would have cemented 
the relations of Bavaria with the 
Cxuiholic empire; without reckoning 
that Gisela, the eldest daughter of 
the Emperor Joseph Francis, had just 
married her Bavarian cousin, the son 
of Luitpold, next heir to the throne, if 
Louis remained celibate. 

The marriage then was well pre- 
pared; already the fortnight had been 
fixed for the wedding. Compliments 
and congratulations poured in; al- 
ready gifts had been exchanged, when 
suddenly the intended bridegroom 
grew cold; his visits became rare, and 
soon entirely ceased. The princess's 
father in vain interrogated the King. 
“Tam grieved, grieved! I have no 
reproaches to make against my cousin, 
who is very charming, but I have 
changed my mind.” Nothing more 
could be obtained. 

We beg pardon for the tales which 
follow and which have their little bi- 
ographical interest. The young prince 
had distinguished a gay and witty ac- 
tress, and took pleasure in her society 
and even deigned to enjoy taking her 
out in a boat. “No more doubt,” 
thought the amiable girl; “I am 
loved.” Seized with a sudden inspira- 
tion, she rises, bums an air from * Fa- 
vorita,” and in an impassioned mo- 
ment, falls over the edge. Soon she 
reappears: ‘Save me, my beloved, 
save me!” The more she cries, the 
more the prince is amused, who did 
not even think of wetting his arms to 
seize her by the floating hair. The 
gardeners ran, frightened, and rescued 
the beautiful Leonora, who, stifling 
with shame and vexation, arranged 
her garments and washed her face as 
well as she could, while he, remaining 
in his boat, laughed immoderately. 

Lately, says the little chronicle of 
Munich, Houbeur has given himself 
the luxury of taking the daughter of a 
miller, in Sharmberger See, for his 
Dulcinea. He gave an official notifi- 
cation informing the fishermen and 
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boatmen that they must adorn their 
bouts with white and blue streamers, 
which were distributed among them. 
They were the colors of the lady of 
his thoughts. Chivalric Romanticism, 
a poetic pastime! However, the mil- 
ler’s daughter could still boldly pre- 
sent herself to claim the prize of vir- 
tue and the garland of roses before 
the counsel of Montijon. 

It was to distinguish himself that 
the young man, who had doubtless 
just read * Don Quixote,” improvised 
n little semblance of an adventure. 
The poor boy was bored; that is his 
principal trouble. He is ennuyéd 
from morning to evening and from 
evening to morning, from the first 
of January to the thirty-first of 
December. To amuse himself a 
little, three years ago, he reorgan- 
ized the order of St. George, which 
only admits among its members 
nobles and the oldest Catholic fami- 
lies distinguished for their devotion 
to the Church, ‘“ This institution,” 
prophesied the Catholic Journal, ‘ Le 
Monde,” “ will powerfully contribute 
to preserve a legitimate influence over 
the nobility, and to solve the social 
question.” 

It is indeed a pity that sq well in- 
tentioned a king should not name 
chevaliers of St. George ad infinitum, 
to prevent strikes and to counterbal- 
ance the alarming increase in the 
price of living. But after having di- 
verted himself with the details of cos- 
tumes and a few receptions, the grand 
master had enough of it, and passed to 
other amusements. 

It is thus, to dispel his ennui, that he 
has had a gala carriage built, one of 
the most costly equipages that has ever 
been seen, a masterpiece of bad taste, 
it is said. Then he had constructed, 
for the trifle of five hundred thousand 
francs, a sleigh on the model of the 
bark of the Chevalier of the Swan. 
For the young King, intoxicated with 
poetry, has taken for a model and for 
a hero the gallant and chaste Cheva- 
lier of the Holy Grail. This poor 
Louis believed that he reccgnized 
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himself in Lohengrin; he contem- 
plates himself and admires himself in 
the Demi-God, son of King Perceval. 
At the last Féte-Dieu, he had taken a 
fancy to march behind the great Arch- 
bishop of Moy, who parades under the 
dais of the Holy Sacrament. This 
step filled the ultramontanes of the 
Holy Sacrament with joy, frightened 
the Liberals, was the occasion of many 
a telegram from Munich to Berlin, 
from Munich to Rome, of many an ar- 
ticle in the leading newspapers. Some 
explain the fact by very complicated 
considerations; others think they saw 
in it a return to ultramontanism, a 
quarrel with the Berlin cabinet, a disa- 
vowazl of the favor he had first shown 
Dr. Doellinger, the leader of the 
liberal Catholics, to whom he had 
lately sent the gift of a silver crucifix. 
It appears, after most exact informa- 
tion, that the King is simply very 
much bored on that day, and that he 
wished to figure in the procession, pre- 
cisely because they had neglected to 
invite him to join it. 


Vil. 


These fantasies of style and of deco- 
ration of romances and religious cere- 
monies failed to be satisfactory; they 
could not make this poor Louis a hap- 
py man. Happiness is not made for 
geniuses. Poetry is a fever or melan- 
choly; the ideal is only revealed in 
sorrowful visions; the artist suffers 
when he cannot wholly abandon him- 
self to his art and consecrate to it his 
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life, his every thought. That other 
great artist Nero complained many 
times of being obliged to be seated on 
the throne of the world, instead of 
traversing Greece and Asia Minor fol- 
lowed by a company of comedians. 

At bottom, the unhappiness of 
Prince Louis is owing to his not hay- 
ing been able to follow the attractions 
of his instinct and to his being virtu- 
oso only by half. 

What a pity that he could not bea 
melomaniac instead of being a dilet- 
tante! Perhaps he would have been 
only a poor musician, but he would 
have been a musician even to his fin- 
ger-tips. Perhaps he would have be- 
come scarcely the fourth cornet at the 
Munich theatre, but with what enthu- 
siasm he would have piped the 
“March of Tannhaiiser!” An artist 
has only half a pleasure in seeing the 
combinations of his dreams executed 
by others. His greatest joy is to im- 
print on his work himself the stamp 
of his personality. 

Yes, poor Louis has missed his vo- 
cation. A jealous fortune has placed 
him outside of his true destinies. Alas! 
instead of being born on a throne, why 
was not Louis of Bavaria the son of a 
concierge? 

P. S. The following telegram has 
just gone the rounds of the European 


newspapers: “It is learned that his 


Majesty the King of Bavaria is medi- 
tating a long journey to India; during 
his absence he will leave the regency 
of the kingdom to his uncle, Prince 
Luitpold.” 


E. REcuvs. 











THE LAST OF THE OLD MASTERS. 


N one of the hills which encom- 
pass the bay of Naples in a 
wide and undulating semi-circle, is 
perched a picturesque and ancient 
hamlet culled the Borgo di Renella. 
Few spots can be met with more 
charming in situation. The entire 
environs of the celebrated bay, the 
beautiful und fantastic city, the huge 
cone of Vesuvius, the islauds of Capri, 
Nisiti, and Procida, and the blue ex- 
panse of the Mediterranean, can be 
seen from its humble dwellings. 

In the year 1615, there dwelt in this 
fit nbode of genius an humble archi- 
tect and land surveyor named Vito 
Antonio Rosa. The country at this 
period was languishing under an op- 
pressive and hated foreign domina- 
tion. Ravenous taxation and an odi- 
ous surveillance had driven the no- 
bles to the mountain fastnesses of the 
Abruzzi and Calabria. Agriculture 
wis neglected, commerce had ceased, 
and the people, debased by suffering 
and want, thinned by. pestilence and 
conscription, were reduced to the verge 
of exhaustion. Antonio Rosa and his 
family did not escape the gena@ral dis- 
tress. Talent and industry were of 
no avail when few had means to build 
or buy, and fewer still had lands to 
sell or measure. With his wife and 
daughters, however, he had contrived 
to struggle on in extreme but decent 
poverty, when, in the year 1615 afore- 
said, occurred the birth of a son. Ma- 
donna Giulia had searcely passed the 
ceremony of her “reception,” which, 
among the middle classes of the Nea- 
politans, is held on the day following 
the accouchement, when she began to 
consult with Messire Antonio about the 
future occupation of the infant object 
of their hope and pride. Antonio in- 
sisted upon but one condition, that the 
boy should not be a painter. The 
good woman agreed with all her 
heart. She, as well as her husband, 


belonged to a family of poor artists; 
and moreover, at the very moment 
of the parental conclave, her brother, 
Paolo Grecco, was laboriously paint- 
ing family saints and peasant-faced 
Virgins for a bare subsistence in a 
back street in Naples. Madonna 
Giulia, it appears, notwithstanding 
her worldly prudence, was an earnest 
and sanguine devotee of the true 
Italian type. She had already formed 
the design, to which Antonio gave 
a ready consent, of devoting her son 
to the service of the Church. And as 
the first step in his sacred calling, he 
was baptized Salvator; a name not 
only appropriate by reason of its sig- 
nificance, but also desirable in view 
of the especial guardianship of heaven 
supposed to accompany its possessor ; 
for, according to the learned Padre 
Baldovino, the devil has never been 
permitted to torment in hell one who 
bore it. 

In Italy, the Church at all times 
had been the best and in those times 
Was the only gate to eminence and 
fortune. Having therefore settled the 
career of their infant son, as they sup- 
posed, with well balanced piety and 
prudence, the fond parents, perhaps 
with visions in the future of mitres, 
red hats, and triple crowns, rested in 
the quiet conviction that efficient 
means liad been adopted for both his 
present and his future welfare. Sal- 
vator had scarcely, passed the period 
of infancy when it became apparent 
that the bent of his disposition was 
sudly discordant with these cherished 
plans. Neither threats nor persua- 
sions were of any avail in fixing his 
attention upon the monkish studies 
required by his destined profession. 
In very early childhood the elements 
of artistic genius were conspicuous. 
He learned with marvellous quickness 
to play on the guitar and lute, and 
covered every scrap of paper which 
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fell in his way with bits of architec- 
ture and scenery drawn with singular 
taste and correctness. He is described 
as being distinguished among his com- 
panions in the sports and impish 
prauks of boyhvod, but his chief de- 
light was to wander dreamily among 
his native hills, in unconscious study 
of their picturesque and varied scenery. 
These indications, as might be sup- 
posed, were by no means welcome to 
his anxious parents, and constantly 
elicited the sternest measures for their 
repression. The family occupied an 
ancient wand once handsome building, 
which, in happier times, had been the 
villa of some opulent noble, but had 
now fallen into decay and dilapida- 
tion. In punishment for his truancy 
and idleness, Salvator was frequently 
shut up with his task in the unoccu- 
pied porte of the ancient palace. But 
even in this durance vile the hated 
studies could not be enforced, nor 
the forbidden ones prevented; and 
the prisoner speedily covered the spa- 
cious walls with a charcoal panorama 
of the scenes commanded from the 
windows. As a penance for this re- 
bellious contumacy, he was now con- 
demned to regular daily attendance at 
miutius, mass, and vespers inv the 
church of a neighboring convent, dur- 
ing the whole season of Lent. One 
day it happened that he brought with 
him (by mistake, perliaps) his bundle 
of burned sticks instead of his missal, 
and employed them diligently during 
the service upon the consecrated walls. 
As the prior issued from the choir he 
caught the culprit in the act. The 
rules of the rigid order required the 
prior and his subordinates to scourge 
the lay brethren during Lent and Ad- 
vent, and they had in their hands the 
instruments of this pious discipline 
when the hapless offender was discov- 
ered. As might be supposed, his pun- 
ishment was inflicted on the spot with 
at least 2 due severity. Finding him 
incorrigible at home, his parents ob- 
tained his admission to the college of 
the Padri Lomaschi of Naples. Here 
the study of the classics opened a new 
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world to his delighted imagination 
upon which he entered with ardor and 
success. ‘The rigid rules of the course 
of study compelled him to pass abrupt- 
ly from a pursuit in which he was 
rapidly gaining distinction to the dry 
formulas of logic, and the absurdities 
of scholastic philosophy. ‘The impet- 
uous and self-willed youth rebelled 
outright, and neither reward nor pun- 
ishment could induce him to proceed 
beyord the first few lessons. Such 
contumacy could not, of course, be 
overlooked, and Salvator, now about 
sixteen yeurs of age, left the college 
in disgrace. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, music had ina great degree 
taken the place in the popular taste 
which had formerly been occupied by 
painting. The common people in the 
streets and the peasantry almost with- 
out exception pretended to some de- 
gree of skill upon the guitar, to which 
they sang their simple amatory bal- 
lads. The gallants of the court sang 
and played in public, and the most 
beautiful women of the capital reén- 
acted in their ancient haunts the part 
of the syrens of classical story. Sal- 
vator now threw himself with the ar- 
dor of young and precocious genius 
into the popular amusement of . the 
day. His graceful person and charm- 
ing performance on the lute gained 
him a ready entrance to the most 
fashionable houses in the city. His 
musical com positions became extreme- 
ly popular, and were pronounced by 
grave critics of a later day * superior 
to those of the best masters of the 
time.” At this haleyon period of his 
life an event took place which lasten- 
ed, if it did not determine, his voca- 
tion to the art for whose pursuit na- 
ture had so richly gifted him. 

It was the fancy and the fashion of 
the painters of that day to have beau- 
tiful wives. Francesco Francanzani, 
a young but already celebrated paint- 
er, married the sister of Salvator, at- 
tracted by her singular beauty. His 
kinsman’s studio now became his fa- 
vorite lounging-place, where he 
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amused himself with copying on scraps 
of board or paper what took his fancy 
in Francesco’s pictures. ‘The success 
of these rude attempts, acknowledged 
by Francesco as almost equal to the 
originals, decided his future career. 
He became as much enamored with 
painting as he had been before with 
music, and with that power of concen- 
tration which usually accompanies 
true genius, devoted himself wholly 
to his new pursuit. He soon, how- 
ever, became impatient of imitation, 
and perhaps already felt the conscious- 
ness of his ability to lead. He found a 
kinder abode in the new home of his 
sister than beneath the parental roof, 
where it had been decreed in his in- 
faney that he should not be a painter. 
But, forsaking the studio of Francesco, 
he spent hisdays, with palette and port- 
folio, amid the familiar scenes of his 
boyish wanderings. Here, in his free- 
dom from the mannerisms of the 
school and his faithful study of na- 
ture’s originals, he laid the foundation 
of that fearless originality which dis- 
tinguished him from all the painters 
of the age. It was the fashion in 
those days for all who aspired to the 
art to make what was called the giro 
before entering upon the real work of 
the profession. Having studied and 
copied in the galleries of the most cel- 
ebrated painters in the cities of Italy, 
the young art student was accustomed 
to adopt the line and the “ manner” 
of the master whom he had chosen as 
a life-long model. 

Painting in the seventeenth century 
had therefore degenerated into 2 mere 
servile imitation of existing models. 
In the sixteenth century the dictates 
of fashion and long-practised habits 
of discrimination had produced in the 
Italian people a nation of art critics. 
At its close new principles animated 
the spirit of the age. The reforma- 
tion came, and with its coming, the 
great painters of former times—the 
Titians, the Raphaels, the Michel An- 
gelos—were seen no more. The stern 
iconoclasm of the reformed religion 
was the death blow of the art. No 
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longer patronized by the chief poten- 
tates of society and government, it 
languished and degenerated. Portrait 
painting was chiefly in demand, and 
was the only road to eminence; and 
even the genius of Rubens, Poussin, 
and Vandyck submitted to the exigen- 
cies of the times. 

Salvator Rosa stands alone as a 
painter of striking and uncompromis- 
ing originality. At the outset of his 
career, he avoided in disgust the dull 
routine of workshops and academies. 
He adopted a line sanctioned by no 
example or precedent, and a manner 
dictated by no school or master. He 
was about eighteen years of age when 
he set out upon a giro, which he had 
invented for himself; not to repro- 
duce the conceptions of Raphael, or 
Correggio, or Titian, but to find his 
models and his inspiration in the ex- 
haustless school of nature. The route 
which he pursued was chiefly the 
coast line of southeastern Italy from 
Nuples to the Monte Gargano on the 
Adriatic. To this romantic and soli- 
tary tour are to be traced, for the most 
part, the subjects and the style of his 
future compositions. The entire region 
which he traversed, in ancient times 
filled with the brilliant civilization of 
the Greek colonies, was eloquent with 
classical associations and remains, 
The almost countless landscapes which 
he afterward produced are derived, 
in great part, from sketches taken 
from its matchless scenery. During 
his tour, he penetrated also to the 
highest chain of the Abruzzi, and 
there fell into the hands of the ban- 
ditti, who then, as ‘now, were almost 
the sole inhabitants. The banditti of 
those times, however, were no vulgar 
desperadoes like their modern succes- 
sors. The leaders were usually no- 
bles of high rank who had fled to 
this lawless life rather than submit to 
a foreign rule. Their followers were 
the better classes of their vassals and 
retainers. The particulars of his so- 
journ among these picturesque free- 
booters are not recorded: But it 
seems clear that his association with 
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them, although forced at first, was af- 
terward voluntary; and, like his other 
adventures, was employed to the pro- 
fit of his art. During this episode in 
his life were undoubtedly studied and 
sketched the figures, the incidents, 
and the groupings which form the 
subjects of many of his most celebrated 
paintings. Under what circumstances 
Salvator was restored to liberty and 
civilization, his biographers have not 
related. A few days after his return 
to Naples Antonio Rosa died, and 
Salvator found himself burdened with 
the care and maintenance of his help- 
less family. 

He had brought back from his giro 
an immense number of sketches, which, 
in their rude state, a century after his 
death, would have brought fabulous 
sums, but could not then be sold at 
all. His poverty was now such that 
he could not even buy the needful 
canvas, and was obliged to paint on 
paper. The only market for his work 
was found in the wretched shops of 
those Jewish dealers in second-hand 
and damaged goods, who then, 2s now, 
found their opportunity for profitable 
trade in the necessity of the improvi- 
dent and unfortunate. Notwithstand- 
ing the estrangement which had arisen 
from his perverse determination to be 
a painter, Salvator appears to have as- 
sumed the charge of the bereaved 
family with dutiful alacrity. By work- 
ing diligently in his garret while day- 
light lasted, and offering his pictures 
from shop to shop in the evening, he 
succeeded for many months in earning 
a scanty subsistence. 

At this time, three celebrated paint- 
ers, Spagnuoletto, Dominichino, and 
Lanfranco, divided the public admira- 
tion and the patronage of the great at 
Naples. One day, as Lanfranco was 
passing through the streets in his car- 
riaze, he noticed a small painting 
hanging among various articles of 
trumpery outside the shop of a second- 
hand dealer. He sent an attendant to 
bring it to him. A closer inspection 
confirmed the impression of the first 
hasty glance. He paid the price de- 


manded, placed it conspicuously in his 
gallery, and gave instructions to his 
pupils to buy all the pictures they 
could find which bore the modest sig- 
nature of Salvatoriello, which he found 
in the margin. The unknown painter 
sprang at once into notoriety, but his 
pride and self-will made him poorer 
than before. He raised his prices to 
such a degree that the dealers refused 
to pay them, and no wealthy patrons 
took the pains to find out his obscure 
studio. He was sometimes reduced 
to absolute want, but still persisted in 
the lofty resolution of never receding 
from his original demand; to which, 
from that time, he rigidly adhered 
throughout his life. 

Unappreciated in his native city, 
Salvator, now in his twentieth year, 
resolved to try his fortune at Rome, 
He made the journey on foot, with all 
his fortune, consisting of his portfolios 
and a very scanty wardrobe, on his 
back. His pecuniary success, it ap- 
pears, was no better than at Naples. 
Patronage and affluence awaited him if 
he would but yield to the popular de- 
mand in the subjects and the manner 
of his pictures ; but, although friendless, 
solitary, and almost starving, he adher- 
ed with lofty resolution to his chosen ca- 
reer. Hitherto, his health had been uni- 
formly vigorous and constant; butnow 
his strong constitution gave way under 
the weight of disappointment, want, 
and malaria. He lay for some time 
in the delirium of a dangerous fever 
in one of the hospitals of Rome, and 
at length, within a year from his de- 
parture, crept back to Naples poorer 
even than before, and in addition 
broken both in health and hope. On 
his return he found his family in great 
distress and want. Aroused from his 
despondency by their necessities, he 
was about to resume his former oc- 
cupation, whenaneventoccurred which 
laid the foundation of his future fortunes, 
The young Padre Girolamo Mercuri 
had been « fellow student with Salva- 
tor in the Collegio Lomasclhio, and had 
always been his steadfast admirer and 
friend. At this juncture he was ap- 
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pointed to the dignity of first domestic 
in the household of a rich and noble 
eardinal. Salvator was easily per- 
suaded to accompany his fortunate 
friend, and onc: more to try his for- 
tune, under better auspices, at the 
great central school and market of the 
arts. He was lodged in a deserted at- 
tic of the palace by his zealous patron, 
who lost no time, although it was 
many months before the opportunity 
occurred, in presenting him to the 
eardinal. His Eminence was much 
delighted with the paintings which 
were shown him, and commissioned 
him at once to paint the portico and 
the loggia of the episcopal palace, in 
fresco, leaving the subject to his own 
choice. His success was such that the 
eardinal procured him the appoint- 
ment to paint the altarpiece in the 
ehurch Della Morte at Viterbo; in this 
exse also, giving him choice of the 
subject. 

This was the first and the only pub- 
lic work ever assigned him in the Ro- 
man States by a member of the gov- 
ernment during his long and brilliant 
eareer. Salvator chose the incident in 
the Gospel history in which his divine 
Master calls upon the apostle Thomas 
to dispel his doubt by the proofs which 
he had demanded. This picture, the 
first which he had attempted on a 
large scale, seems to have been not a 
very decided success in the estimation 
of contemporary critics. It was pro- 
nounced to be executed with some 
taste; but it must be remembered that 
the criticism of the day was confined 
solely to the mechanical execution— 
the conception of the picture passed 
for nothing. 

After residing a single year in the 
paluce of the Cardinal Braneaccia, 
Salvator suddenly returned to Naples. 
The cause is not known, but it is 
probable that his free and haughty 
spirit could not brook the position of a 
dependent. A company of virtuosi at 
Rome had instituted two annual exhi- 
bitions, in which all the painters of 
Italy were invited to contend, not only 
with each other, but also with the 
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masters of preceding times, whose 
works, on these occasions, were bor- 
rowed from their possessors. A_pic- 
ture which Salvator had sent for sale 
to his friends of the Brancaccia palace 
was placed by them in the exhibition. 
Its extraordinary merit excited uni- 
versal admiration; and in spite of 
envious detraction and the painter’s 
want of patronage, the popular voice 
pronounced it equal to the immortal 
works of Titian and Da Vinci. This 
picture was his famous “* Prometheus,” 
which is still in existence, and is one 
of the chief ornaments of the Orsini 
palace. Encouraged by this success, 
Salvator yielded to the entreaties of 
his friends, and again removed to 
Rome. But notwithstanding the repu- 
tation given him by the ‘“ Prome- 
theus,” his progress was but slow to 
the applause and distinction to which 
he felt himself entitled. A painter 
who belonged to no school, who would 
conform to no prescriptive rules, and 
who was patronized by no prince or 
cardinal, could gain the suffrages only 
of an enlightened few. In the year 
1639, relieved from the pressure of im- 
mediate want, the adventurous and 
restless spirit of Salvator brought him 
before the public in a new and at 
length in a successful character. 
Among the revellers at the earnival 
of that year appeared a troop of mask- 
ed comic actors, who attracted gener- 
al attention by their vivacity and 
novel representations. A dense crowd 
constantly surrounded the principal 
actor, who announced himself as Si- 
gnor Formica, of Naples. All classes 
were astonished and delighted by his 
humor, his facility and excellence in 
improvisation, and his exquisite per- 
formance on the lute. At the close 
of the carnival, Formica and his com- 
pany, raising their masks, revealed to 
the people the famous painter of the 
“Prometheus” and the circle of 
friends who frequented his house. 
Every fashionable circle in the city 
was now anxions to possess such a 
unique celebrity; and Salvator passed 
the entire summer ina continual round 
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of social dissipation. His career as a 
painter was « second time in peril, 
but love for his art prevailed. At the 
elose of summer he returned to his 
studio and the quiet circle of his cho- 
sen friends in his own humble man- 
sion. The summer, however, had 
been by no means wasted. The noto- 
riety which he had gained, although 
by irregular and unprecedented means, 
was not the less of substantial benefit. 
His modest studio was now thronged 
by beauty, wealth, and fashion; and 
orders for his exquisite landscapes 
came in more rapidly than it was pos- 
sible to execute them. For eight years 
longer the career of Salvator Rosa was 
an unbroken and constantly increasing 
success. The talent for recitation 
which he had disclosed developed into 
poetical powers of the highest order. 
His cantatas and satirical poems be- 
came as celebrated as his landscapes. 
His receptions in the Via Babbuina 
were thronged by distinguished men 
ofall classes; of whom some came to 
enjoy his charming conversation, and 
others to hear his inimitable recita- 
tions to which he still condescended. 
During this period were painted the 
greater number of his most celebra- 
ted landscapes. He was assailed with 
the most unsparing criticism by al- 
most the whole profession, doubly 
jealous of an artist who excelled all, 
and who had risen without the con- 
ventional aid of schools and the pa- 
tronage of the great. With respect to 
the fraternity of his art, Salvator was 
alone, not less in his habits and asso- 
ciations than in the originality of his 
works. But the people of Rome, lov- 
ing the man as they revered the ar- 
tist, with mingled affection and re- 
spect spoke of him as “our Signor 
Salvator.” Salvator was now able to 
obtain his own prices for his pictures; 
a point which he had long labored to 
attain, and in which he took a fierce 
and haughty satisfaction. ‘* Heaven 
help the man,” says one of his biogra- 
phers, ** who attempted to haggle with 
him.” A Roman prince one day was 
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studying one of his landscapes for 
some time, exclaimed: ‘ Salvator 
mio! I am greatly tempted to buy 
this picture. Tell me at once the low- 
est price.” ‘Two hundred seudi,” 
carelessly replied the painter. “Two 
hundred seudi! What a price!” said 
the prince, ‘I see I must talk about 
it at another time.” The illustrissi- 
mo took his leave, but, anxious to 
have the picture, soon returned, and 
again inquired the lowest price, 
“ Three hundred scudi,” was the short 
reply. ‘Corpo di Bacco!” cried the 
astonished prince. ‘ You are certain- 
ly joking. I suppose I must wait un- 
til you are in a different humor.” The 
next day he came again to Salvator’s 
studio, and saluting the painter with a 
smile, inquired, * Well, Signor pit- 
tore, how is the market to-day? 
Have not prices fallen?” “ Four hun- 
dred scudi is the price to-day,” an- 
swered Salvator, with forced calmness ; 
but the next moment his impetuous 
indignation burst forth, and he ex- 
claimed, ** The truth is, that your Ex- 
cellency could not now have it at any 
price; but as for the picture, you 
shall see that I do not value it at all;” 
and snatching the panel from the wall, 
he flung it to the ground and splinter- 
ed it to fragments with his heel. Sal- 
vator had been excluded from the 
Academy of St. Luke, at first on ac- 
count of his want of patronage, and 
more lately for his pungent and wit- 
ty pasquinades, A young surgeap, 
who was also a painter of some merit, 
had been rejected by the Academy as 
being unworthy of membership in 
their dignified body on account of his 
profession. In the next exhibition at 
the Pantheon, a picture of great merit 
appeared upon the walls with no name 
affixed to it, which elicited general 
commendation. Salvator himself 
stood one day before it a long time, 
apparently absorbed in deep admira- 
tion. One of the academicians ap- 
proached, and asked him whether he 
knew the painter. ‘Oh very 
well,” replied Salvator. “ It is paint- 
ed by the young surgeon whom you 
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lately rejected—a very unwise meas- 
ure, allow me to say, for he would not 
only have done you credit as an artist, 
as ya now seem ready to admit, but 
he would also have been most useful 
in curing the distorted limbs, of which 
you produce so many, and in giving 
lessons in anatomy, in which you seem 
so generally deticient.” 

In the year 1647 occurred the revo- 
lution at Naples, of which Masaniello 
was the extraordinary leader. Salva- 
tor Rosa was now in his thirty-third 
year. With the first rumors of ap- 
proaching revolt, he went at once to 
Naples, and threw himself into the 
struggle with characteristic ardor and 
devotion. His artist-friends had form- 
ed themselves into a secret society, 
the object of which was the destruc- 
tion of the foreign soldiers, whose odi- 
ous oppression they had sworn to en- 
dure no longer. Salvator became at 
once its leading spirit. At the out- 
break of the revolution the Banda del- 
In Morte, the Company of Death, as 
they significantly styled themselves, 
offered their services to Masaniello. 
The offer was eagerly accepted, and 
the band became the most faithful 
and efficient corps in his motley army. 
Salvator was its animating spirit, and 
is spoken of by « contemporary histori- 
an as one of Masaniello’s best offi- 
cers. The murder of the chief by the 
people whom he had liberated was 
the death-blow to the hopes of Salva- 
tov and his associates. 

Crushed with grief and disappoint- 
ment, and having lost all faith in a 
people capable of such ingratitude and 
fickleness, he returned to Rome and 
again devoted himself, with feverish 
ardor, to poetry and painting. The 
bitterness of spirit engendered by his 
disappointment and his customary 
recklessness now came near being the 
oceasion of his ruin. His poem ‘ La 
Babilonia,” which appeared soon after 
his return, is one of the finest compo- 
sitions in the language. It is « kind 
of dramatic allegory, in which he de- 
picts the political degradation ef the 
country and gives vent to his disap- 
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pointed patriotism, with gloomy and 
vehement bitterness. His receptions 
were again crowded with his admir- 
ers und friends, to whom he not only 
recited his ‘* Bubilonia,” but in his 
conversations also related his recent 
adventures, and recklessly proclaimed 
his revolutionary sentiments in the 
presence of cardinals and _ princes, 
Two splendid pictures, also, placed in 
the saloon where his receptions were 
held, proclaimed in painted allegory 
the same principles and feelings. The 
first was labelled *“* L’Umana Fragili- 
ta,” and represented the empty re- 
sults of human labor, the pain of ex- 
istence, and the swift and dreary close 
which comes even to the gifted and 
the fortunate. The second was called 
“La Fortuna.” Fortune was persona- 
ted by a beautiful woman pouring 
from a cornucopixn crowns, mitres, 
jewels, gems, and coins, which fell 
among a crowd of suppliants for her 
favor, who stood below with upturn- 
ed, anxious faces. The multitude was 
composed of ravenous wild beasts, 
reptiles, and birds of prey. In their 
frantic eagerness to snatch the gifts 
of Fortune, they trampled under their 
feet the emblems of learning, liberty, 
and science. 

The ass covered himself with or- 
ders, the swine put on the mitre, and 
the fox carried the cross. Tigers, 
wolves, and vultures fought among 
themselves for coronets and crowns; 
and Fortune laughed while accident or 
violence directed the distribution. 
These pictures were subsequently 
placed in the exhibition in the Pan- 
theon. The painter's enemies, of 
course, did not miss their opportunity ; 
and in a less mild pontificate than that 
of Innocent X., his audacity would 
certainly have brought him to the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition. His malig- 
nant critics were successful in discov- 
ering in the painting what they al- 
leged to be personal caricatures of the 
most reverend and distinguished per- 
sonages. The nose of one eminent ec- 
clesiastic, the eye of another, were 
recognized in the swine who were 
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treading books and costly instruments 
of science under their feet; a cardinal 
was discovered in an ass who scatter- 
ed with his hoofs the crowus of laurel 
and the wreaths of myrtle which lay 
in his path; and an old goat reposing 
on a bed of roses was found to repre- 
sent the Pope himself. Whether or 
not these alleged resemblances were 
personal and intended cannot be de- 
termined. But the persistent accusa- 
tions of his influential enemies pro- 
duced their natural effect. The in- 
terposition of his powerful friends 
barely availed to save him. Don Ma- 
rio Ghigi prevailed upon the reluc- 
tant satirist to explain away the sup- 
posed personal allusions in a for- 
mal ‘manifesto.’ The danger was 
averted for the time, but to be seen in 
his society incurred the risk of pro- 
scription; and his saloon was now de- 
serted by the gay and distinguished 
visitors with which it had formerly 
been thronged. Salvator refused to 
see even the true and courageous 
friends who still clung to him in his 
adversity; perhaps from mere bitter- 
ness of spirit, but more probably with 
the nobler motive of unwillingness to 
involve them in suspicion. Secluding 
himself rigidly both from friends and 
the fickle public, he awaited in gloomy 
despondency the blow which he felt 
was but delayed. At this moment of 
peril, a safe asylum was offered him 
by the reigning Grand Duke of Tus- 
ecany. It was not the first invitation 
Salvator had received to visit the splen- 
did court of Florence. Hitherto his 
haughty spirit had resisted all entreat- 
ies to assume the position of a depend- 
ent. But now his danger, his indig- 
nation, and his friendship for the Car- 
dinal Prince Giovanni Carlo di Medi- 
ci, brother of the Grand Duke, through 
whom the offer had been made, in- 
duced him to accept, although with re- 
luctance, an invitation which the 
greatest painters in Italy would have 
been glad to obtain. His departure 
from Rome was a flight, but his arri- 
val at Florence was a triumph. The 
Grand Duke and his family received 
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him as one whose greatness placed 
him above the possibility of depend- 
ence. No constraint whatever was 
placed upon him. An annual income 
was granted him, and a stipulated 
price for each of his pictures. He was 
left free to paint for whom else he 
pleased; and to dispose of all his pic- 
tures at his own pleasure. At this 
new turn in his affairs, his wonted 
spirits returned. He resumed the 
magnificent hospitality which he had 
practised at Rome in the first ardor of 
his success. His sumptuous saloon 
was thronged with the most brilliant 
society of the splendid capital. He 
vied with the wealthiest of the Tuscan 
nobles in the extravagance of his en- 
tertainments. His accomplishments 
as a musician, actor, and improvisa- 
tore, which, it would seem, had long 
been disused, were called again into 
requisition, and reproduced the en- 
thusiastic admiration which they had 
elicited at Naples and at Rome. 

The talent and learning of which 
he became the boud and centre in- 
duced him to form an academy devo- 
ted to conversation and private the- 
atricals. This academy was named 
the Percossi, and became the most 
celebrated and brilliant in Italy. These 
histrionie representations must have 
been excellent indeed, when the most 
distinguished men in Italy—statesmen, 
diplomatists, dramatists, and poets— 
were the actors. The costumes, as 
might be supposed, were elegant and 
costly in the extreme; and the Cardi- 
nal Leopold di Medici lent his elegant 
villa, the Casino di San Marco, for a 
theatre. The suppers, to which were 
given the classical appellation of Sim- 
posi, which followed these entertain- 
ments, were given at the house of Sal- 
yator, professedly at the expense of 
the academy, but in the end the chief 
burden fell upon the host, who spared 
no expense or labor either in the 
adornment of his apartments or in the 
delicacies of the table. 

These social festivities, however, 
seem to have caused no abatement in 
lis professional labors; on the contra- 
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ry the enormous expenses which they 
entailed made continual industry a 
necessity. His days were almost in- 
variably spent in his *“ fust-closed 
ehambers,” into which not even his 
pupils were admitted, where he work- 
ed incessantly with his customary ra- 
pidity. 

It is necessary here to touch upon 
the sole blot which can be discovered 
in the moral character of the great 
painter; and even in this particular ke 
appears superior to the common stan- 
dard of his position and the age. 

It cannot be denied that, in common 
with all young men of rank and fash- 
ion in that dissolute age, Salvator had 
been frequently engaged, in his youth 
and earlier manhood, in amorous in- 
trigues. The virtue of chastity was 
assigned, by common consent, exclu- 
sively to the regular religions orders. 
One sex universally practised the most 
open libertinism, and the other was 
divided into nuns and concubines. 
Marriage was regarded only as a legal 
form for regulating inheritance and 
perpetuating the family name. Asa 
rule, the place -of a legitimate wife 
was held by a handsome female do- 
mestic, sometimes by a lady of good 
family and culture, with the title of 
governante, in the establishments of 
both ecclesiastics and laymen. When 
the Donna Olympia occupied this po- 
sition in the household of the then 
reigning Vicar of Christ, the holy and 
infallible head of the Church, it could 
scarcely be regarded as a seandal that 
an artist and a man of the world 
should maintain a’ similar connexion. 
A young and beautiful girl of Flor- 
ence, of good family and education, 
had become his model soon after his 
coming to the Tusean capital. The 
position involved no sacritice of mod- 
esty; for Salvator rigidly adhered to 
an almost puritanical severity in his 
figures, sometimes in defiance even of 
the requirements of the subject. Even 
in his picture of Xenocrates and 
Phryne, although the necessities of the 
story demand a figure at least partial- 
ly nude, he has completely veiled the 
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courtesan, leaving only a part of one 
arm naked. The beautiful Lucrezia 
was soon advanced to the relation of 
Salvator’s governante; and the union 
seems to have been one on both sides 
of true and lasting affection. 

Seven years were passed at the 
eourt of Florence; the most brilliant 
period of his career. The * gilded 
chain of the court,” however lightly it 
pressed upon him, had never ceased to 
be a grievous burden, and he at length 
resolved to cast it off. He spent a few 
months at the villa of his illustrious 
friends the Maffei, near the ancient 
city of Volaterra, and then returned to 
Rome. 

In the arrangements of the hand- 
some residence which he immediately 
purchased on the Monte Pinciv, Sal- 
vator displayed his love for ostenta- 
tion mingled with exquisite artistic 
taste. His saloon was thronged as 
usual with the rich and great. Orders 
poured in upon him from all parts of 
the world, but his proud and sensitive 


spirit was still continually stung by the 


malignant calumnies of his implaca- 
ble enemies. He determined upon a 
characteristic revenge. He refused 
to sell his pictures at any price whiat- 
ever. Splendid offers were continual- 
ly made by his titled visitors, which 
he took a savage satisfaction in scorn- 
fully rejecting. His necessities at 
length compelled him to relax what 
he himself styles his * infernal pride.” 
He again condescended to receive or- 
ders, but his patrons were now none 
but cardinals and princes; and his pic- 
tures became the choicest royal pres- 
ents and diplomatic bribes. Inflexi- 
ble as he was with regard to the high 
prices which he set upon his works, 
he seems to have had no regard for 
money beyond the necessities which it 
supplied and the pleasure of relieving 
his friends. 

He once placed all his savings in 
the hands of his friend Ricciardi, who 
had been ruined by a spendthrift 
brother. He once presented a beauti- 
fil landseape to the Constable Colonna. 
Colonna responded with a purse of 
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gold pieces. The painter, not to be 
outdone, sent the Prince another pic- 
ture; and the contest continued until 
a number of pictures and purses had 
passed from either side. The Prince 
at lengih gave up the contest, and 
sent two purses, with the acknowledg- 
ment that he considered himself beaten. 

Salvator had scarcely established 
himself again in Rome, when his en- 
vious calumniators began a persistent 
war upon his historical paintings; 
while his guadretti, the graceful cabi- 
net landscapes which had at first se- 
cured his reputation, were treated with 
unqualified praise. 

This was his vulnerable point, and 
his enemies had skilfully chosen their 
weapons. His irritation under these 
attacks, and the effect which they pro- 
duced on the popular judgment of his 
works, sometimes appeared in amus- 
ing outbreaks of childish pettishness. 
The Prince Francesco Ximenes once 
visited liis gallery, and remarked that 
he had come to purchase some of the 
beautiful small landseapes which had 
delighted him so often in foreign gal- 
leries. ‘* Be it known to your Excel- 
lency,” replied Salvator angrily, * that 
I know nothing whatever of Jand- 
scape painting.” On another occasion 


a very rich cardinal came to his gal- 
lery, and walking up and down for 
some time, paused frequently before 
the Iandscapes, but never before the 


historical At length he 
glanced carelessly at one of the finest 
historical paintings, and in a tone 
which indicated that the question was 
a mere conversational compliment, 
asked the price. ‘A million!” bawl- 
ed the angry painter, and his Emi- 
nence, deeply offended, took leave 
without purchasing, and returned no 
more. In this state of mingled sne- 
cess and disappointment, of popularity 
and misrepresentation, he passed the 
last eleven years of his checkered life, 
interrupted only by a visit to Florence 
and a pilgrimage to Loretto. ‘The oc- 
casion of the visit to Florence was the 
marriige, in 1661, of Cosmo di Me- 
dici, the heir apparent of Tuscany, 


pieces. 
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and Marguerite of Orleans. During 
his visit urgent requests were made to 
him for the favor of a picture, all of 
which he refused, with the reply that 
he had come to enjoy and not to work. 
On one occasion, however, he was ac- 
cidentally induced to paint what he 
seldom condescended to do—a_por- 
trait. 

There lived in Florence an ancient 
dame named Anna Gaetano, who kept 
an inn frequented by the wits and 
loungers of the city, attracted not 
more by the quality of her wine than 
by her rude wit and grotesque vanity. 
She was in her seventieth year, and 
was hideously ugly, yet she had the 
vanity to beg Salvator to paint her 
portrait, that she might reach posteri- 
ty by the hand of the greatest master 
of the age. He finally consented, on 
condition that the picture should be 
finished at one sitting, and that she 
should not see it until finished. He 
sent for an easel and materials at once, 
and produced one of the strongest 
likenesses ever taken; but to the as- 
tonishment and anger of the ancient 
hostess, she figured in the portrait as 
a pilgrim in male habiliments and a 
long gray beard. The picture is said 
to be still inexistence. Notwithstand- 
ing Salvator’s transcendent successes 
and unequalled merit, acknowledged 
by all excepting the self-constituted 
arbiters of the Academy of St. Luke, 
he had still been excluded from that 
body, and had never been appointed 
to any public work since he painted 
the only partially successful altar- 
piece in the church Della Morte at the 
very beginning of his notoriety. 

The invidious injustice was a con- 
stant source of embitterment to his 
proud and sensitive spirit; but soon 
after his return from Florence both 
honors were awarded him with ecir- 
cumstances of peculiar distinction. 
The annual exhibition in the Pantheon 
in the year 1668 was prepared with a 
splendor hitherto unequalled, under 
the management of the brother of the 
recently elected Pope Clement X. and 
his four sons. Private and public gal- 
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leries were ransacked for the finest 
works of the most celebrated painters 
of former times. Salvator alone of 
living painters was permitted to com- 
pete. Such competition—with Da 
Vinci and Raphael, with the Caracci 
and Domenichino—was a trial which 
called forth his utmost efforts and en- 
thusiasm. The two pictures which he 
exhibited were “St. George and the 
Dragon” and * Saul and the Witch of 
Endor.” The result was an unques- 
tioned success, and raised him to the 
highest point of his reputation. One 
more triumph was necessary to com- 
plete his satisfaction—his fame had al- 
ready reached its zenith. Popular 
opinion wis too strong for the critics 
of the Academy; and Salvator was 
appointed to paint the altar-piece in a 
new chapel of the church of San Gio- 
vanni di Fiorentini. The testimony 
of the critics to his success was equiv- 
ocal; but the opinion of the Marcliese 
Nerli, his patron, was given in « purse 
which contained a thousand scudi. 


The ambitious painter, however, could 
be satisfied with nothing less than an 


unqualified approbation. He was 
brooding over what he regarded his 
failure, in the bitterness of unappreci- 
ated genius, when Carlo Rossi, one of 
his oldest and most constant friends, 
aroused him to fresh hopes and efforts 
by a similar commission, He began 
at once to prepare his designs, but the 
painting was never commenced. 

The hand of decrepitude had touch- 
ed him. Conscious of his failing pow- 
ers, the work was put off from time to 
time, and at length abandoned. Both 
physical energy and mental capacity, 
under the pressure of morbid sensibil- 
ity, life-long anxiety, and excessive la- 
bor, were exhausted at an age when 
men of genius, for the most part, have 
but reached their golden prime. A 
picture of St. Turpin, finished in 1670, 
was probably his last work of any im- 
portance. He himself was the first to 
see that his active life was over, and 
both health and epirits sank rapidly 
under the conviction. 

His books and easel were removed 
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from his apartment, and he sank into 
a listless indolence, from which he 
wus never aroused. In this condition 
he passed two wretched years. His 
malady at first was misunderstood ; 
but in the spring of 1673 the symptoms 
of dropsy were unmistakably declared. 
Salvator had little faith in medical 
treatment, but at the urgent entreaties 
of his friends consented to see a cele- 
brated physician, who at once pro- 
nounced his disease incurable. The 
puinter sat a long time in deep revery 
at this announcement, and then, sud- 
denly leaving the room, shut himself 
up in his study, where he remained for 
two days without food, and in un- 
broken solitude. His abstinence had 
nearly anticipated the work of disease, 
for on yielding to the entreaties of Lu- 
crezia and his son, he was found ex- 
hausted and speechless on a couch. 
Care and assiduous nursing revived 
him for a time, but life was fast ebb- 
ing away. 

On the 15th of March his friend Bal- 
dovini was entering the house as usu- 
al, to take his post at the bedside of 
his dying friend. The sufferer’s son, 
Agosto, met him at the door with the 
glad intelligence that his father had 
exhibited good sigus of improvement. 
On entering the chamber Baldovini 
asked the patient cheerfully, ‘* How 
goes it with thee, Rosa?” Bad, 
bad!” was the reply, and after a mo- 
ment’s agony he added, * Judging 
from what I suffer, the hand of death 
now gripes me sharply.” At this mo- 
ment the physician entered, touched 
his pulse, and announced that his dis- 
solution was at hand. The priest has- 
tened to administer the viaticum. But 
in the midst of the solemnity, while 
his shoulders were being snointed 
with the consecrated oil, the flame of 
the taper, which the physician was 
holding before his lips, ceased to flick- 
er. During the last stages of his ill- 
ness he had married the ‘“ beautiful 
Luerezia,” who, saving her illicit con- 
nection with him, seems to have been 
in all respects blameless in her life 
and unwavering in her devotion. Lu- 
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crezia had borne two sons to Rosa. 
The elder, Rosalvo, died young at Na- 
ples. Agosto, the younger, survived 
him, and so late as i731 was still 
living in his father’s house in Rome. 
The peculiar characteristic of Salva- 
tor Rosa’s pictures is the spirited 
grace of movement and intensity of 
action which is seen as well. in his 
landscapes as in his figures. In his 
greatest works, the subjects in which 
he most delights are those which dis- 
play either physical energy or mental 
passion. Even in his landscapes na- 
ture appears, not in her aspects of 
tranquil beauty, but in scenes of 
stormy grandeur, commotion, and ter- 
ror. In almost every painting the 
agencies of nature are blended with 
human relations; but the relation to 
man in which she appears is that of a 
gloomy and relentless enemy. Man 
is blasted by the lightning, wrecked 
by storms, crushed by volcanoes and 
tornadoes. If, on the surface, there is 
safety and repose, there is the sugges- 
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tion of violence and danger. The 
grandeur of a dark and silent forest is 
given as the shelter of a company of 
bandits, whose armed figures and 
fierce countenances are seen dimly in 
its shadows, or placed conspicuously 
in the foreground. The terrors of a 
lonely and perilous defile are height- 
ened by the lurking figure of an assas- 
sin, Who waits in ambush for the gay 
cavalier or wayworn traveller who 
passes carelessly along, unconscious 
of his danger. 

To the merit of Salvator’s land- 
scapes the judgment to two centuries 
has been concurrent with the highest 
praise of his warmest contemporary 
admirers, and the lapse of time has ex- 
posed the prejudice and the envy 
which in his own time disputed his 
claim to the first rank of historical 
painters. About one hundred and 
seventy of his pictures are still in ex- 
istence, of which the greater number 
are in private collections in England, 

F. M. Gray. 
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F one should strive to reach a star, 
He would not build a ladder high, 
Seek foot by foot to climb so far, 
And step by step ascend the sky; 


But he would seek the wild bird’s wings, 
The secret of the lightning’s play, 

Leap out upon the night’s blue rings, 
And hail at dawn his wished-for day. 


I will not vainly seek to thee 

By ladder-steps of wealth or fame, 
Till some few feet below me be 

The world, thy distance still the same. 


But I will seek that influence 
By which all nature’s marvels move, 
Till I, by flash or flight from henee, 
Win to thee as on wings of Love. 


F. W. BourpDILion. 





DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 
By Justin McCartny. 


CHAPTER X. 

“18 DUREWOODS NOT THE SAME?” 
A ATOST of us believe in an ideal 
M self—something moving dim- 
ly in advance of us in life and kept 
apart from us continually by practical 
business, or by fits and starts lost sight 
of as the real man wanders away after 
temptation, but still to be seen every 
now and then in glimpses. This is 
perhaps the genius of the Roman my- 
thology which pertained to every indi- 
viduality. It is the image of what 
one would have been if everything 
had gone exactly as it ought to have 
gone; if we had not been so poor 
when we were young, or so rich when 
we were young; if this person, who 
has hardly any excuse, had not tempt- 
ed us; or that other, who has abso- 
lutely no excuse, had not thwarted us. 
The world and the flesh and the other 
influence must have taken a terrible 
hold of « man when he is not allowed 
sometimes to catch a glimpse of this 
ideal self. 

The world and the flesh had not so 
blurred the eyesight of Sir John Chal- 
loner but that he sometimes saw, or 
fancied he saw, this ideal self. It was 
visible dimly when he read in his li- 
brary, but far more clearly and cer- 
tainly when he was in the company 
of his daughter. It pleased him to 
think that in her company—that is, 
when they two were alone—he was 
then and only his real self. Perhaps 
a critic, if he could have known of 
this belief and analyzed the evidence 
that supported it, would have said that 
Sir John Challoner, in his daugliter’s 
company, was only performing a part 
in order to hold her esteem and affec- 
tion and be a hero in her eyes. But 
Sir John always told himself that with 
her he was what he would have been 
in the world and in life if things had 
gone otherwise; if he had not been 


driven to take up with ambition; if 
getting on in London were not so ex- 
acting a pursuit; and if a man who 
sprang from nothing had not so much 
to contend with. The unhappy artist 
in Murger’s * Bohemia” cries out over 
the coffin of his mistress that it is his 
youth they are burying; if Sir John 
Challoner had been doomed to stand 
beside his daughter’s grave, he would 
have felt a similar pang of vortured 
egotism, and bewailed his ideal self 
buried along with her. 

Sir John was late in going to rest 
and early in rising. He accommodat- 
ed himself to at least half the prover- 
bial conditions of amassing ‘health, 
wealth, and knowledge. His daugh- 
ter, as we know, took after him in sit- 
ting up late, and—sometimes—in ris- 
ing early. Sir John knew that while 
he was in London Marie was in the 
habit of sitting up in her room read- 
ing for hours after every other crea- 
ture in the house and in Durewoods 
had gone to bed. He never advised 
her against such a practice or even 
suggested to her, as elders are wont to 
do, that late hours and lam plight were 
likely to wither the roses of her youth. 
{le never crossed her in anything, and 
hardly ever gave her any direct ad- 
vice. He had an idea that elder peo- 
ple commonly lose their influence over 
the young by boring them with advice 
which young people never take except 
under coercion. Besides, he told him- 
self that he was by no means suflicient- 
ly certain about anything to make it 
worth his while to lose the full con- 
fidence of his daughter by preaching 
to her this line of conduct rather than 
that. When Sir John married he 
found that his wife had strong reli- 
gious convictions. He had none him- 
self; he did not care much either way, 
he said, for that sort of thing; he was 
far too active and busy to have time to 
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think about such subjects. So he told 
his wife that she was free to bring up 
the children in any way and to any 
faith she liked. That was only fair, 
he thought, as she had some decided 
opinions, and he had not. If her creed 
proved to be right in the end, the chil- 
dren would clearly have gained by it; 
and of course if he proved to be in the 
right, they would be none the worse. 
“The children” turned out to be only 
Marie, and when Sir John was in 
Durewoods he went to church with 
Marie on Sundays if she wished it. 

The result of all this was that Sir 
John always seemed a delightful com- 
panion and a sort of hero to his 
daughter, and that he had a genuine 
influence over her, which would have 
weighed heavily upon a man endowed 
with a profounder sense of respousi- 
bility. 

The night of the day when Chirist- 
mas left for London, Marie sat up 
reading in her turret chamber, the 
room in which Nathaniel Cramp had 
dene honor to the chatelaine. Two 
soft lamps lighted the room, and, 
though the rain was still falling heav- 
ily, one of the windows stood open, 
and the sharp little wind that had 
blown all day switched a long branch 
every now and then dripping across 
the opening. Marie put down her 
book oceasionally and looked out 
across the wind-shaken trees and over 
the gusty sky with its hurrying and 
ghost-like clouds. She felt very hap- 
py in the poetic variety of the wild 
wet night. In the country you must 
live on sensations or be content to veg- 
etate; and Marie could not vegetate. 
So after a lovely summer day there 
was delicious variety in the stormy 
anachronism of wind and rain; as 
company pleased her after solitude, 


and then, when the company had gone, 


Tt amused 
and pleased her father often, to 
serve how nfany of his peculiarities 
she had. 

Marie was expecting her father to 
come to her room. She knew he 
would come when the latest of his 


welcome to solitude again. 
ob- 
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guests had left him. About eleven 
o'clock he made his appearance and 
settled himself down, as was his wont, 
for a talk. 

“You are never sleepy at night, 
Marie—still the same?” 

«Never, papa. Is that a very bad 
thing?” 

“‘T suppose so; you are like your 
hapless father in that way. We can’t 
help it, dear; and we still live. Good 
people always go to bed early.” 

‘*So I have always heard. But it is 
so delightful to read at night.” 

“Tt is—and you look wonderfully 
well, Marie. How do you like Ronald 
Vidal?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Tle is very 
new to me; and he is odd, and he 
seems clever. Is he old or is he 
young?” 

** Doesn’t his face tell his story? ” 

‘“‘TIe is handsome! and of course he 
looks young. But he seems to have 
withered up prematurely—he reminds 
me of the stories of changelings— 
Welsh fairy stories, are they not? 
And Breton, I think—old Merlin has 
tuld me of such things.” 

“Old heads are on 
shoulders in London 
shoulders of girls, dear, as well as of 
boys. I sometimes think we of the 
elder generation are the only young 
people; and I would iusist upon it 
everywhere but that I am afraid to 
argue myself young now would only 
prove me old.” 

Marie looked with a smile of admi- 
ration at her tall, handsome, dark- 
haired father. 

“Mr. Ronald Vidal must be about a 
century and a half older than you, 
papa. We count time by heart-throbs, 
you know—so Festus suys—was it not 
Festus?” 

“Then you think palpitations of the 
heart have made Vidal grow prema- 
turely old? I shoulda’t have thought 
that, Marie; but Iam glad if you think 
so.” 

“Heart! No, I didn’t mean that; 
Tapplied my quotation badly. I don’t 
suppose he has any heart to speak of.” 


many young 
now, Marie— 
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“Perhaps he doesn’t wear it on his 
sleeve for young women to peck at.” 

* Daws I think it is in Shakespeare, 
papa; but daws and young women I 
suppose are pretty much the same.” 

Sir Jolin smiled. 

“Tle’s a very clever young fellow, 
Marie; he has plenty of brains.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But why does 
he talk of lace?” 

** Of lace, dear?” 

“He talked to me a great deal to- 
day about lace and old china.” 

* Well, old china wasn’t so bad per- 
haps. This age of progress, you 
know, has discarded Greek art for old 
china, and we have thrown over the 
Venetian school of colorists for the 
artists of Japan. Vidal always likes 
to be abreast of the latest intellectual 
developments.” 

* And the lace?” 

«That was to please you, I dare say. 
He doesn't talk to me about lace. Men 
of a certain order of mind always 
mean to pay a compliment to 2 wo- 
man when they assume that she only 
cares about lace and that sort of thing. 
But if you show Vidal that that is not 
your line, he will very soon find some 
other subject. Ill tell him, if you 
like, that you are a very clever, intel- 
lectual young woman, and that you 
care no more about Jace than he does.” 

“Oh, please don’t do that; it would 
frighten him; he would think me a 
sort of Minerva, and I shouldn't like 
that. Let him think me as silly as he 
pleases. I like him very much as he 
is; he is quite an odd and curious 
study—and when is he going away?” 

“He never stays long anywhere. 
But you will see him very often in 
town. How do you like young Pem- 
broke?” 

“Very much. There is something 
about him so fresh and unstudied. He 
seems so young; and yet not stupid 
and awkward like a boy.” 

“He is the son of one of my oldest 
friends —you know, Marie?” 

“He told me, dear; and Miss Lyle 
too. I hope you mean to be very kind 
to him?” 
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“T think I shall take him under 
my charge altogether, if I can—if he 
will fall into my ways. He is very 
young Sir John hesitated. 


“But he will grow, dear—he will 
I am so glad to hear that you 
I was going to 


grow. 
will help him on. 
make it my humble petition to you— 
on my knees, if you insisted—that you 
would do something for that good, 
clever boy. Isuppose he is poor—at 
least not rich. He told me that.” 

“ Making you his confidant already, 
Marie?” 

“Oh, yes, papa. Ithink ITasked him 
to tell me all about himself; and lhe 
told me everything—everything. But 
your suspicion is wrong, papa, for all 
that.” 

‘*My suspicion, Maric?” Sir Jolin 
asked, a little uneasy that she should 
think he had any suspicion. 

“Yes, dear; [saw you smile! You 
think he was trying to secure my in- 
fluence with you—that was your idea? 
Confess.” 

Sir John smiled again—this time a 
good deal relieved. 

“You were quite wrong indeed, 
papa. He had nothing of the kind in 
his mind. On the contrary, I think he 
is full of a sort of fierce independence 
—like some wild bird. We must be 
very cautious with him or he will fly 
away.” 

“Well, Marie, we will respect his 
spirit of independence. It is not a 
fault which troubles us too often in 
modern life. Iam so glad to find that 
you like this young fellow, for we 
shall see him pretty often in London; 
and I meant to ask you, Marie, as a 
favor to myself and for the sake of 
times that you can’t remember, to be 
specially friendly and attentive to this 
poor lad.” 

“ How glad I am that T know him 
and like him so much already! I 
have grown quite attached to him; 
and this is not—I see you smile again 
—this is not one of my sudden likings, 
and I shall not drop him in a moment. 
I have made him a study, and Iam 
sure I know him thoroughly; and I 
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feel convinced that I shall always like 
him.” 

“I hope so, Marie. Why I want 
you to be especially civil to him is this 
—we shall have many men among our 
acquaintances in London of very dif- 
ferent position, and fortunes, and pros- 
pects from poor Pembroke; and men 
of course of far greater talent—men 
of name, and mark, and all that; and 
I should be sorry if he thought that we 
looked down upon him, whatever they 
—I mean whatever others—might do.” 

“No one ever shall think that of 
me,” Lady Disdain said, with generous 

yarmth. 

** Nor of me, dear.” 

“Oh, they couldn’t think it of you. 
You are «l ways doing generous things. 
Nobody thinks you could be impelled 
by any mean feeling. But women are 
so ungenerous sometimes—I don’t 
mean to be so, and people shall know 
it.” 

Sir John then turned the conversa- 
tion awny to other things. Marie did 


not forget to ask for his influence in 


some way or other on behalf of Nat 
Cramp; and Sir John, premising that 
from what he had observed he fully 
believed Nathaniel to be an inflated 
young idiot, promised nevertheless. 
It was Miss Marie’s sincere opinion 
that her father could make the fortune 
of any one whom he pleased to patron- 
ize. Then they talked of books and 
new poets. Sir Joln always took 
care to kee> up with the new things, 
and to profess to admire them, wheth- 
er he did or not, if his daughter did, 
lest he should seem in her eyes un- 
companionable or elderly; and he al- 
ways took care to avoid professing un- 
due admiration for things which ‘* were 
so in his time.” At last he rose to go 
away. His daughter stood up, threw 
one arm around his neck, and kissed 
him. He held her apart for a mo- 
ment, acd looked with admiration and 
an sort of wonder, real or assumed, at 
her tall and finely developed figure. 
“Why, Marie,” he said, “ you are a 
woman at last—a grown and evena 
tall woman! You were a little girl 
40 
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the other day, and now you are fit to 
be married! When we go to London 
in the winter you will have suitors 
enough, I dare say. But we mustn't 
take up with the first comer, Marie— 
youand I. You are far too clever and 
too handsome a woman not to have 
ambition.” 

“Is ambition so fine a thing?” Ma- 
rie asked thoughtfully, and without 
noticing her father’s praises. 

“Ts anything fine?” Sir Joln said, 
with a slightly cynical movement of 
his shoulders. ‘I don’t know, Marie, 
if anything in life really deserves to be 
called fine. But ambition survives 
most things in certain natures; in peo- 
ple, perhaps, like you and me, And 
when one has great influence one can 
do great good.” 

** That is true,” the girl said slowly ; 
“that is quite true.” 

**People rail at ambition, my dear, 
who have not tlie capacity for success. 
If I had not been ambitious, Marie, 
how could I ever have been in a posi- 
tion to do any good, or Jend a helping 
hand to mortal? I lave done some 
good in my time, and shall again, aud 
so will you. You will have influence 
and power some day. I see it! And 
you will use it well! Yes, love, you 
are quitea woman! At last—so soon! 
Good night, Marie.” 

He kissed her affectionately and 
left the room. 

Marie stood for a short while where 
he had left her, and alone though she 
was, her face seemed to glow. The 
long, sweet, blank days of girlhood 
were over then, and she was « wo- 
man! And there was a great world 
in which she was promised a career, 
and influence, and rank, aud power of 
doing good. She might be of herself 
a benefactress and an influence, and be 
looked up to, and feel that she was 
something in existence. She had not 
thought of such things for women. A 
man may know or dream that he is on 
the threshold of a career; but the life 
of a girl is so different. And yet now 
here are promptings and counsels 
Which tell her that she too may have 
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ambition and success. Her heart pal- 
pitated. 

She turned to the window and look- 
ed upon the tossing trees and the wild 
waste sky. 

“T wish the night were fine,” she 
said half aloud. ‘Is Miss Lyle right 
—already? Is Durewoods not the 
same?” : 

That night Marie dreamed of being 
a great princess, and of becoming a 
splendid patroness of Christmas Pem- 
broke and of Natty Cramp. 

Sir Jolva went down to his library 
meanwhile, and began to turn over a 
number of business letters, proposals, 
and sketched-ont projects, which he 
had put aside in the day for more de- 
liberate consideration. But he seem- 
ed to have Jess than usual the power 
of turning his mind full on to these 
drier matters of business. He had a 
plan more intimately concerning him- 
selfin his thoughts, which he meant 
to work out if he could. So after a 
while he put his papers away, and 
nursed his knee, and thought over 
things. The more he thought the 
more he felt satisfied that he had hit 
upon the right policy to bring about 
the results at which he was aiming. 
The appearance of Christmas Pem- 
broke upon his scene had been to him 
a very unwelcome and ominous appa- 
rition. The young man was hand- 
some, attractive, fresh, and winning in 
his ways, and he presented himself 
under romantic circumstances as the 
son of an old, long-lost friend and ri- 
val, and he came under the pictur- 
esque patronage of Dione Lyle. Here 
was something quite different from an 
ordinary young fellow turning up in 
the beaten way of London society; 
and Challoner knew that his daughter 
was impulsive and romantic, and he 
had little doubt that she could, under 
certain conlitions, be self-willed. 

Besides, he had a strong conviction 
that Miss Lyle had brought forward 
this youth with a set purpose. He felt 
sure that Dione had brought his 
daughter and Pembroke purposely to- 
gether. Dione had loved the lad's 
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father, and she was full of romantic 
ideas, and Sir John always suspected 
that she owed him a spite because of 
the efforts he had made long ago, 
when he cared about such things, to 
keep her and her lover asunder. He 
did not know that Dione, or anybody, 
had ever found out what stratagems 
he had employed for the purpose; but 
he assumed that she had, and that 
even when she was most civil to him 
she cherished a spite against him. For 
himself, of course, he had long ceased 
to have any ill feeling to anybody on 
the subject. He was now exceeding- 
ly glad that Dione Lyle had not mar- 
ried him, and he was rather sorry the 
e'der Pembroke had not married her 
if he really cared about her so much 
as all that. But women, Sir Joln al- 
ways understood, never forget any 
sentimentalinjury. He had for a long 
time been doubtful whether she really 
suspected the injury, but now that she 
had so suddenly brought this lad from 
Jxupan plump on the scene, Sir Jolin 
was convinced that she knew it all, 
and that this was her revenge. So 
like a woman—so remarkably like a 
woman! Romantic and malign at 
once—exactly a woman’s scheme! Sir 
John thought it thoroughly out, con- 
structed for himself the whole laby- 
rinth of 2 woman’s mind, and then ex- 
plored it from end toend. He smiled 
to think how completely and easily he 
had discovered the plot. He settled 
it for himself that Dione Lyle was re- 
solved to punish him, to mar his am- 
bitious schemes, and to reward the son 
of her old lover by marrying Maurie 
Challoner to Christmas Pembroke. 
Considering the peculiar life his 
daughter had led, her loneliness, her 
blended cleverness and innocence, he 
owned to himself that the thing was 
shrewdly thought of, and that under 
favorable circumstances, and with 
guardian-eyes less watchful than his 
own, it positively might have succeed- 
ed. 

The one part of the scheme which 
he thought clumsily worked out, was 
the story about Dione Lyle having 
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only learned of Christmas Pembroke’s 
existence by a chance paragraph in the 
newspapers. That he thought was 
poor—it was too obviously absurd. It 
was thoroughly feminine. It amused 
him to think of his old Jove fancying 
she could get him to believe that. He 
had no doubt young Pembroke be- 
lieved it; for the boy was evidently 
quite ingenuous and simple, and it was 
the sort of romantic thing which a boy 
would like to believe. But Sir John 
Challoner had lived rather too long in 
the world to be thas deceived, and he 
felt sure that Dione had watched for 
years over the career of her old lover's 
son, and probably had been the means 
of inducing the elder Pembroke to 
start with the boy for Europe. Sir 
John was a clever man, but in study- 
ing human nature his light was not 
sufficiently dry, to adopt Bacon's 
phrase. He came to every subject 
with a previous theory, to which all 
inquiries and discoveries had to fit 
themselves. That theory was that 
everybody had a motive. For the not 
inconsiderable number of persons who, 
even wliere their own interests are 
concerned, are incapable of devising a 
secret motive, or keeping it in force 
half an hour, who never think of de- 
ciding anything until the decision has 
to be made, and who then do just what 
they think rightand fxir—for this hap- 
pily not inconsiderable class he made 
no allowance. 

Seeing the plot, then, how was he to 
countermine it? Not certainly by the 
silly and vulgar old device of endeavor- 
ing to keep his daughter and Pem- 
broke asunder. He was not enough 
of an old stager to have any faith in 
that sort of thing now. That is the 
way, he well knew, in which blunder- 
headed parents have over and over 
again driven girls into objectionable 
love affairs and odious marriages. Sir 
John made up his mind at once to bind 
Christmas Pembroke to him by the 
strongest ties of gratitude and interest, 
and thus to become the boy’s master ; 
to press the lad on Marie as an object 
of friendly and patronizing attention, 
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and at the same time to keep gently 
touching, thrilling, causing to echo 
with long vibrations, the chord of am- 
bition and of self-love, which he be- 
lieved to be in his daughter’s heart as 
in the heart of every woman. ‘To do 
him justice, he was too fond of his 
daughter to be content with the mere 
prospect of preventing a foolish match. 
He was anxious to save her from the 
pain and disappointment of a foolish 
love. Thus far, he thought, things 
had gone very well. He drew a good 
augury from the manner in which he 
had seen his daughter's eyes light up 
and then sink when he spoke to her of 
ambition. 

How incaleulably stronger ambition 
was than love, the successful man 
well knew. He had outlived all the 
emotions of his youth in regard to love 
affairs; but ambition, though she had 
little of the virgin, had always kept 
her lamp burning in his heart. He 
knew quite well now that if he had 
married Dione Lyle when he was 
young, she would long ago have whol- 
ly ceased to interest him, even though 
they might have led never so happy a 
life together. In his proposed policy 
with regard to Christmas, there was a 
considerable amount of genuine good 
nature; for although he felt toward 
his daughter an almost painful, al- 
most distracting affection, yet he 
thought any youth to be pitied who, 
without wealth or position, could per- 
suade even her to marry him for love. 
Not only would it be infinitely happier 
for Marie not to marry for love, but it 
would be happier likewise for Marie's 
lover. He was convinced that in the 
depths of his daugliter’s dark eyes he 
saw the germs of a fire more power- 
ful and enduring than that of love. 
Once set that fire of ambition burning, 
and it would leave no place for feebler 
lights. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“GATHER YE ROSES WHILE YE MAY.” 
WHAT was the curious, hardly ex- 
plicable impulse which kept Marie 
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from visiting Miss Lyle for some days 
after Christmas Pembroke had left 
Durewoods? Miss Lyle herself would 
probably have smiled in her good-na- 
tured, half melancholy, half satirical 
way, und assumed that the absence of 
the handsome young man was expla- 
nation enough even if Marie had not 
new guests at home to amuse and dis- 
tract her. Dione would not have been 
offended or annoyed. Girls must be 
all like that, she thought; and she was 
rather pleased that Marie should have 
liked the son of her old friend so well 
as to think the balcony a different 
place when he was not there. But 
perhaps Marie’s kindly friend mis- 
judged her. Marie may have kept 
away for another reason. She drew 


back for the moment from Miss Lyle, 
perhaps as a Roman Catholic who 
feels subtle doubts arising in his mind 
about the truth of the faith in which he 
has been nurtured, might shun the 
presence of the teacher whose counsels 
he begins to fear are no more for him. 


“What is ambition?” Marie asked 
aloud one morning at breakfast. Only 
Mrs. Seagraves, Captain Cameron, and 
Mr. Vidal were with her. Sir John 
had breakfasted earlier, and was writ- 
ing letters in his study. 

Captain Cameron was engaged with 
a radish, which constituted the staple 
of his ordinary breakfast. Mrs. Sea- 
graves sipped some tea, with her head 
drooping gracefully to the left. She 
wore a morning dress of pale blue 
muslin with white lilies curiously 
enwrought. 

Everybody looked up as the question 
was propounded. Mr. Vidal did not 
burst forth with a rapid dissertation to 
settle the matter, as he usually did 
when any one had a doubt on any sub- 
ject; and as the company generally 
expected explanations from him, no 
one said anything. So Marie gravely 
repented her question : 

* What is ambition?” 

‘A conundrum, Miss Challoner?” 
asked Mr. Vidal lazily. “If so, I give 
it up.” 

“No; Task for information, as the 
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people say in the House of Commons 
or at public meetings, I believe. What 
is ambition? ” 

“Tt’s the last infirmity of noble 
minds,” Captain Cameron explained, 
being driven to bay. 

* But what does that mean, Captain 
Cameron? What does that tell me?” 

“Nothing, Isuppose. I never look- 
ed much into the meaning of it; but 
everybody quotes it.” 

“ What is the last infirmity of noble 
minds?” 

“Why, ambition of course. 
I quote it for you?” 

“Yes; but what does that mean?” 

“There you have me,” the Legiti- 
mist said gravely; ‘but I think am- 
bition is a splendid sort of thing. I 
don’t believe a man is wortli liis salt 
who hasn’t a touch of ambition.” 

“Oh, I love ambition!’ Mrs. Sea- 
graves said with enthusiasm, and with 
her head more than ever on one side, 
and one taper finger lightly support- 
ing her chin, ‘It is the nurse of 
everything great. I should like to be 
ambitious—it must be so nice! Of 
course I shouldn't like to be ambitious 
in the wrong sort of wav. I late that 
sort of an bition—Napoleon, and Alex- 
ander the Great, and people like that. 
I used to love them once—when I was 
a girl. I was quite in love with Na- 
poleon—oh! quite in love, I declare. 
Not really in love—downriglit love— 
and besides he was dead; but in love 
as girls are with heroes. But I don't 
love that sort of ambition any more.” 

*“ Ambition in a man I understand,” 
said Marie, not greatly enlightened by 
this last expression of opinion; * but 
ina woman? What has a woman to 
be ambitious for?” 

“You are quite right,” Captain 
Cameron approvingly 
though in fact no opinion had been of- 
fered; “it’s absurd, and ridiculous, and 
unladylike. There won't be a lady 
left in England soon if that sort of 
thing goes on.” 

Captain Cameron was evidently re- 
garding feminine ambition as a new 
development of woman's rights. Mrs. 


Didn't 
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Seagraves broke out with a fresh burst 
of enthusiasm for woman's ambition. 
Mr. Vidal, who did not care for dis- 
cussions or general conversation, said 
nothing. Aud Marie found that she 
could hardly get her question satisfac- 
torily answered just then. 

Indeed, she had not started the sub- 
ject with any idea of obtaining en- 
lightenment for herself, but partly be- 
cause it was pressing on her mind, and 
p:rtly because she was curious to know 
whether Mr. Vidal was himself an 
ambitious man. Sir John Challoner’s 
words had left a deep and in many 
ways an alarming impression on her 
mind, and they seemed somehow to 
chime in with Miss Lyle’s prediction— 
that once she left Durewoods she 
would never return to it with the same 
feelings as she had now. It may be 
that Marie was only too conscious 
within herself of the first throbbings 
of xn emotion which had started into 
life at her father’s words. 

Mr. Vidal was a disappointing per- 
son ut first. Marie was Jeft a good 
deal in his company, for her father 
took charge of Mrs. Seagraves, and 
Captain Cameron generally went off 
on restless excursions of his own. Vi- 
dal apparently did not care a straw for 
woods, and water, and scenery. He 
hardly looked at anything out of doors. 
He talked almost incessantly; and 
talked « great deal about art, about 
pictures, and even about landscapes; 
but he never seemed to allow his eyes 
to rest upon anything in nature. He 
told Marie all about the present sea- 
son of the Royal Academy, and the 
past season, and the salon in Paris; 
and he assured her that somebody of 
whom she had never heard before 
was by far the greatest English artist 
now living, and that somebody of 
whom she was equally ignorant was 
a mere charlutan and trickster, whom 
null the world now was finding out. 
He told her how very absurd Lady 
Letitia Severance was making herself 
with her collections of china, which 
were not the right things at all, and 
in fact were absolutely worthless. He 
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had bran-new opinions upon every- 
thing. Any celebrated artist of past 
or present time, whom Maurie in her 
innocence happened to mention with 
admiration, he assured her was cared 
for by nobody now, and was found to 
have a thorouglily false method. He 
rattled off the names of strings of 
poets and other authors of whom our 
untutored heroine had never heard, 
and he assured her that these were the 
persons who now absorbed public at- 
tention; and he went into fluent and 
sesthetic dissertations upon their re- 
spective merits, until Miss Challoner 
felt perfectly ashamed of her igno- 
rance. It was the same thing with 
music, of which he convinced her, in 
the easiest and most offliand way, that 
she knew absolutely nothing, or rather 
that she was much worse off than if 
she had known nothing, inasmuch as 
all her ideas were wrong, and her 
teaching had been imparted on a false 
method. Then he went on to the op- 
era, and told her all about that; and 
then he analyzed the merits of various 
theatres and actresses, and explained 
an entirely new dramatic principle, to 
which he meant to give a chance as 
soon as he could get hold of a theatre 
and raise the money somehow. In 
the famous fateful little hollow among 


the woods, he engaged in a voluble 
and earnest dissertation on the absurad- 
ly erroneous principle on which some 
people were now decorating their ceil- 


ings. 

Mr. Vidai was an 
creation to Marie Challoner. 
seemed wonderfully clever, 
thought, and he appeared to know 
everything and every one; and he 
was necessarily, therefore, interesting 
if you could only keep your attention 
fixed all the time. But that was not 
easy in the open air for a girl who 
was fond of the effects of light and 
shade, and trees and water, and who 
was longing at every step to call at- 
tention to something that she thought 
worth looking at. It was true that 
Christmas Pembroke, too, seemed at 
first to liuwe no eyes fur the scenery, 
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but then he could see things when 
they were pointed out, and his ways 
and talk were all more sympathetic, 
Christmas seemed very young to her; 
Ronald Vidsl appeared very old. She 
remembered what her father lad told 
her about Vidal’s talent for finance 
and his love of enterprise and specula- 
tion, and it became a marvel to her 
how he contrived to find time in life 
for so many things, and for the elabo- 
rate culfure of so many various fields 
of knowledge. 

She gave up the sun and sky for the 
moment, and set herself seriously to 
study this newer phenomenon. 

“You seem to know everybody, Mr. 
Vidal—poets, painters, authors, politi- 
cians, actresses.” 

* Yes, I know a lot of people; I 
like to know people. Of course one 
doesn’t know life if one doesn’t know 
the men and women who make it up. 
Look at the things you read or the 
things you hear said in the House 
sometimes about foreign politics by 
fellows who only pick up their notions 
out of books. ‘Things can’t be known 
in that wry. Go to the places; meet 
the people; talk to the men; smoke a 
cigar with them; set them talking— 
that is the way to understand ques- 
tions. Men study history—all right 
of course: very good. I make a point 
of going and hearing a few debates in 
Berlin or Versailles, and I have a few 
chats with Bismarck and Thiers and 
Gambetta. It’s the same thing at 
home. I want to see things from 
everybody’s point of view. I know 
Bradlaugh, and I know Odger.” 

“And all the poets and authors? 
Some of them, I am ashamed to say, I 
am not at all acquainted with.” 

« [ know them all. Some of them, 
you know, one meets in society, quite 
often; but a lot of them live rather to 
themselves, in out-of-the-way places, 
and people don’t always know how to 
get at them. But I find my way 
among them easily enough, for I know 
ever so many of the newspaper men— 
in fact, I write 1 good deal for one or 
two of the papers.” 
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** How can you find the time for all 
that?” 

“Why not? There's plenty of time 
in life if people only were quick and 
knew how to make use of it.” 

‘And in all these pursuits now— 
art, literature, journalism, criticism, 
finance—and Japanese fans and old 
china—which really is the one that 
most attracts you? I am positively 
curious to know that, if I am not rude 
in asking.” 

“You couldn't be rude inasking me 
anything, Miss Challoner, Well, you 
see as to that, none of these things is 
really in what I consider my voca- 
tion.” 

‘Indeed! not even finance, in which 
papa says you are so clever? And do 
you know, Mr. Vidal, I am not sure 
that I quite understand what finance 
means? ” 

“Oh, you wouldn't care to know. 
It wouldn’t interest you at all. But 
as to my special vocation—you were 
kind enough to ask?—no, it’s not 
finance. My game of life, if I had my 
way, would be polities.” 

“Indeed? But you are already en- 
gaged in politics, I thought?” 

They were now on the top of the 
hill, from which the view extended at 
one side broad over the outer bay, to 
the horizon beyond which lay, in 
Marie’s favorite fancy, the shores of 
the wondrous lands of poetry, and ro- 
mance, and the children of the sun. 

“You really must look at that 
view,” she said almost pathetically. 
« Every one admires it. Is it not won- 
derful?” 

* Beautiful, beautiful! Ihave seen 
something like it somewhere—can’t 
quite remember where; perhaps it’s 
in one of Saltmar’s pictures—year be- 
fore last, I think. Yes, it was in that. 
Very fine view indeed! You are very 
fortunate. A litile windy here, isn’t 
it? Your veil was near going. Don't 
you like the tawny-green veils, with 
the Egyptian gold on the edges? You 
haven't seen them? You would be 
sure to like them. Tell Challoner to 
send you some. I'll let him know the 
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place to get them. They are made 
specially, and a great many nice wo- 
men have taken to them lately.” 

“Well, we were speaking of poli- 
tics,” Marie said, giving up the view 
from the hill for good and all. . “I 
was rude enough to be curious about 
your vocation.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, Miss Challoner, 
my strongest desire is for political suc- 
cess. I want to be in the House of 
Commons.” 

**At last he is in earnest,” Marie 
said to herself, and she was glad of it. 
Vidal had stopped short as. they were 
descending the hill, and he looked 
with a certain strength of resolve on 
his handsome face. 

“ But I suppose you could easily get 
there,” she said. “It surely is not 
difficult for one like you.” 

“Tt isn’t difficult to get in, perhaps, 
although it costs a deuced lot of money 
—excuse the expression, Miss Chiallo- 
ner; it slipped from me—a great deal 
of money in these days; and I haven’t 
much money, as you know, I dare say 
—almost nothing of my own. I did 
mike some few thousands once or 
twice under Challoner’s directions; 
but I muddled the money all away on 
theatres and fads of that sort; and 
perhaps might do the same again if I 
had the chance. But it isn’t merely 
getting into the House. I know I 
could get in there. I want—to tell 
you the truth—to be Foreigu Minister. 
That is my ambition.” 

“Ambition! Then you too have 
ambition? ” 

“Every one has, I suppose. 
have, [ am sure.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“T don’t know that I could give a 
very clear answer. Something in 
your look perhaps. And every wo- 
man of spirit who is worth anything 
has ambition.” 

“But ambition for what? 
can a woman be?” 

“She can be an influence—a power. 
She could be the wife of a statesman, 
and do great things in politics herself. 
She could be a queen of socicty. Oh, 
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yes, & woman might do great things— 
and help a man to do great things 
too.” 
Marie became thoughtful for a mo- 
ment, and Mr. Vidal too was silent. 
Then she started a different subject. 

“You who know so many artists, 
Mr. Vidal, and are so fond of music, 
ought to pay a visit to Miss Lyle— 
Miss Dione Lyle. She is a delightful 
woman, and a picture in herself.” 

“Challoner has told me of her—of 
her being settled here I mean. I al- 
ways thought she was living in France 
somewhere.” 

* Did you know her then? ” 

“IT remember having heard her— 
years ago, when I was very young.” 

“Indeed?” Marie asked eagerly. 
“ What was she—a great singer? ” 

«The greatest concert-singer of her 


time—English singer, I mean,” he 
said. “At least so I am told. But 


her style is quite out of date now.” 

** She retired very early and unex- 
pectedly, did she not? ” 

“T believe so; there was some ro- 
mantie story about her, I think; but 
I have forgotten what it was, if I ever 
heard it. I should think her voice 
must have been going; women don’t 
give up a career like that without good 
reason, you know.” 

“* But she is not like most women, I 
fancy.” 

“No? Perhaps not. Of course 
you can’t count on what some women 
may do.” 

**Then she really was a success?” 
Marie said, meditatively. ‘ She really 
reached the height of her ambition— 
in the career that she had chosen? ” 

“Well, yes—I believe so.” 

« And stepped down from the height 
again?” 

“‘ For some reason or other—yes.” 

“ And is forgotten now?” 

“T should think pretty nearly for- 
gotten,” 

“So much for ambition! Was it 
worth the trouble, I wonder?’’ Marie 
asked rather of herself than of him. 

“One can’t help it; one las to go 
on.” 
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** What does it comie to in the end? ” 

“What does anything come to in 
the end?” Mr. Vidal asked. * No- 
body thinks of that in the beginning. 
And if he did, it wouldn’t matter three 
straws—he would go on all the same 
—if going on was his way, I mean.” 

“T have an idea—I don’t well know 
why,” Marie said, striving to interest 
him in Miss Lyle’s story, because just 
now it filled her own mind greatly, 
“that she made a sacrifice—of some 
kind—to her ambition, and that now 
she thinks it was not worth the sacri- 
fice.” 

“T dare say—very likely. But then 
if she had done the other thing, she 
would probably think now that that 
was the sacrifice.” 

“Men might,” Marie began, “ but a 
woman—I don’t know,” and then she 
stopped, thinking it absurd to set 
about discussing sentimental problems 
of life with Mr. Vidal. 

«“ There’s 2 good deal of nonsense in 
the world about the peculiarities of 
men and women,” said Vidal. “TI 
have studied women a good deal, and 
I think they are just about as practical 
and ambitious as we are in the long 
run. Anyhow life is a tempting game, 
and some people, man or woman, c:n’t 
keep out of it. They can’t sit on the 
bank and look on; they have to go in, 
even if they make a muddle of it, and 
have to sneak out beaten in the end.” 

“TIT don’t believe it,” exclaimed 
Marie. “ Yes, I do though,” she quick- 
ly ndded. 

“That’s as Mrs. Seagraves miglit 
have put it,” Vidal said, and then they 
both laughed, and the subject was not 
brought up again. Marie started her 
companion off on some other topic 
whereon he could dissertate uninter- 
rupted until they returned home. She 
felt wearied and depressed somehow 
after her walk; but she was now sat- 
isfied that there was more in Mr. Vi- 
dal than she thought when he talked 
to her of lace. 

Not many days after this Dione 
Lyle received a parting visit from Sir 
John Challoner and his daughter. 
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“We are going sooner than I in- 
tended at first,” Sir Jolin said. “I 
shall take Marie to Pau for a short 
time. Cameron is to cross the Pyre- 
nees, and I shall go with him that way 
as farasIean. I should like to have 
a look at things in that region. Part- 
ly business, partly pleasure—so men 
like me have to combine things, Miss 
Lyle.” 

“TIas Captain Cameron talked you 
into Carlism?” Dione asked. 

Sir John smiled. “Oh, no; I am 
only a man of business, not : political 
partisan. But he wants me to do 
things which would be fairly enough 
in my line if I could see my way. 
Anyhow Marie will have a holiday, 
and then we can settle down for the 
winter and the season in London.” 

Marie had hardly spoken thus far. 

**T do so much want to get one of 
those roses, Miss Lyle, from your 
hedge down by the water,” she said. 
“*May I have one?” 

“Of course, dear. Shall I tell Ja- 
net to get you as many as you like?” 

* Thank you; I should much prefer 
to go down and get them for my- 
self.” 

** As you please, Marie.” 

Marie rather hastily left the room, 
and was presently seen near the rose 
bushes at the water’s edge. Dione 
and Sir John both looked for a mo- 
ment in silence at her. 

“Marie grows «a beautiful girl,” 
Miss Lyle said. “Take care of her, 
Jolin.” 

“You don’t think she looks unwell, 
or delicate?” he asked anxiously. 
“You don’t mean that, Dione?” 
These two never addressed each other 
in so familiar a manner in the pres- 
ence of any listener. 

“Oh, no; she seems to me in the full 
glow of health. I mean take care of 
her happiness.” 

“Do you think anybody could care 
as much about her happiness as I do, 
Dione?” 

“No; but you may not be the best 
judge of what constitutes a woman’s 
ubiding happiness. Look here, John 
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Challoner; you are a sort of hero in 
that girl’s eyes—try to keep up your 
character. Don’t teach her to sacri- 
fice herself to your ambition, or to 
hers, [ don’t care which.” 

** All for love or the world well lost, 
I suppose is your motto now, Dione? 
It was not so once, I think. But Til 
take care of her. Iam going to take 
care of your young friend too—Pem- 
brok.’s son. I mean to help that lad 
to make his fortune if I can—for the 
suke of old acquaintanceship. We 
don’t lose all our human feelings in 
the City, Dione.” 

Miss Lyle looked up with surprise 
in her soft melancholy eyes. 

* Are you really going to be so kind 
to him, John, for the sake of old 
friendships? ” 

“Why should you doubt it? ” 

“T ought not to have doubted it, 
perhaps; but I am glad to hear it— 
and [ believe it, and [ think there is a 
great deal of good in you, after all! 
Well, I have some schemes of my 
own vaguely shaping themselves for 
him too.” 

(“I know you have,” Sir John 
thought, with the quiet satisfaction of 
one well on his guard, but he said 
nothing.) 

* And [ will tell you of them some 
time, when I hear from you how he 
gets on, and all that. I feel really 
grateful to you, and I think,” she add- 
ed smilingly, “I may trust your 
daughter’s happiness to you after 
all.” 

At that moment Marie entered the 
room with her freshly gathered roses 
and memories. 

* And you are going into the great 
world, Marie!” Miss Lyle said. « Do 
you know that I feel a little like the 
old broken down discharged soldiers I 
used to see in French villages taking 
leave of some bright young conscript? 
Well, you must be sure to come back 
unwounded, and tell us of the wars.” 

Marie hardly spoke. She was much 
more moved than she had expected to 
be. A kindly embrace, a glance back- 
ward, and the parting was over. 
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So Durewoods is to remain a lonely 
place for some time to come. Dione 
Lyle, sitting in her balcony, is to 
watcli the trees growing browner and 
redder under the darkening skies of 
autumn, and is at last to retire from 
her baleony altogether, and look 
through the glass of her windows at 
the rain-beaten sea, where in the win- 
ter months the Saucy Lass makes but 
one passage each way every day, and 
the wind tears spitefully through the 
now bare and ragged branches on 
which lately grew the roses gathered 


by Marie. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 

THE happy days when we were so 
miserable! Will Christmas Pembroke 
nt some later time and 
think the days happy when he was so 
miserable in his chambers, under his 
printed ceiling, after his return from 
Durewoods? Certainly he then 
thought himself very unhappy, and 
he sometimes envied with a bitter 
envy the French artist in the story 
whose only love was for a lady who 
lived then, and who lives still, in the 
Louvre, and who is exlled La Joconde, 
How he wished that he could love the 
goddess who floated on his ceiling! 
And when first he came to London he 
almost loved her, though acr limbs 
were somewlhiat large and her face 
rather wanted for expression. She 
was then a part of the whole new 
chapter of his life—of his freedom— 
which, however melancholy its cause, 
brought his first great holiday—of 
London—of an opening career—and 
of hope, and morning, and youth, and 
brightness, and all the rest of it. Now 
she was rather irksome to him, for she 
was so very, very unlike Marie. Twen- 
ty times a day he wished he had never 
gone to Durewoods —had never seen 
Marie Challoner—had never come to 
England, For many a spell he found 
himself in good truth sick of life. We 
smile at these love-pains in later days; 


look back 
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but, good Heaven! how real they are, 
aud how cruel they are! A young 
man vexed with them is many « time 
more sincerely ready to welcome 
death than the serenest old philoso- 
pher who has grown into a conviction 
of the worthlessness of life. 

“I suppose my futher bequeathed 
this sort of thing to me,” he said to 
himself once with that complacent 
mournfulness of consolation which 
comes to us when we thiuk that des- 
tiny has marked us out. ‘It’s our 
luck, I suppose. He had to go through 
life disappointed, I know now; and 
why shouldn’t 1? He was a hundred 
times a better man.” 

If Christmas had but known it, his 
love, hopeless as it seemed, was his 
best stroke of fortune. Coming as it 
did so early, and taking so powerful a 
hold, it purified and dignified his 
youth. Ileaven knows what tempta- 
tions in his London holiday and his 
freedom might have proved too much 
for him but for this strong love of his. 
“Lord of himself—that heritage of 
woe!” Christinas was no longer lord 
of himself. The memory of a girl 
whom he had known for a few days 
held him in bondage, now bitter and 
now sweet; but always saving. He 
chafed aga‘ust it often, and asked 
what he had done to deserve such pain 
and the barren promise of a life with- 
ered apparently in its spring—but he 
never broke away from it. Probably, 
too, his love was all the stronger be- 
cause he desired no confidant. There 
are young men, as there are young 
women, who must tell the story of 
their feelings to some one, and whose 
load is really lightened by such effu- 
sion, and who are fain to hear the one 
loved name repeated anyhow. Our 
Spartan boy from Japan had hardly 
any of this sentiment. He could tell 
his tale to no one, and he feared even 
to hear her name mentioned lest he 
should start and betray himself. He 
did his worship in the catacombs. 

It is a Sunday morning, still in the 
summer, although London's season is 
fading. The day is fine and sunny, 
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the church bells are tolling, the 
chapel bells are clinking, and the pe- 
culiar population of the London Sun- 
day are abroad. There are the girls 
in their finery, with their gloves so ad- 
mirably fitting, and their bonnets so 
exceedingly chaste, anc, yet in ench 
of whom the most casual glance re- 
cognizes Mary June of the kitchen dis- 
guised as a lady and goig to meet 
her young man. There is the young 
mun himself with shiny tall bat, and 
gloves which he carries in his bands, 
and a cigar, and the way in which he 
holds that cigar between his lips, tells, 
one knows not how, that it is a part 
of his Sunday get-up, and that a clay 
pipe is his more familiar solace. There 
wre the pair to look at whom would 
surely have filled the heart of the au- 
thor of “Sally in our Alley” with 
sympathy and compassion—the tiny 
milliner girl and her tiny lover; the 
little, full-grown, slim woman and the 
little, stunted, full-grown, pale young 
man with the weak moustache and 
the narrow chest. With great pride 
the little maid looks toward—even she 
can hardly look up to—the little man. 
She belongs to a milliner’s dressmak- 
ing-room, and he is perhaps an assist- 
ant at a clothier’s. They are very 
happy now as they go for their Sun- 
day walk. They will marry with 
fearful prematureness, and she and he 
will soon trundle a perambulator on 
the Sunday; and presently she will 
have to stay’ at home and mind the 
other babies, and the husband is far 
too decent a fellow to seek after the 
ideal in drink and the public-house ; 
and so he and she put through a wan 
monotonous life, and will probably die 
early. Even the police-court and the 
leading articles trouble themselves 
not xbout him and her. 

Some part of the Sundaw crowd 
passes along the Embankment under 
Christmas’s windows as he smoked a 
cigar and looked out and indulged in 
easy moralizing, and glanced again 
and again at a kindly letter from Di- 
one Lyle. One phrase in it touched 
him keenly and curiously. Miss Lyle 
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was describing something uew or al- 
tered in her house or garden, and she 
used the words “When you were 
here.” When you were here! The 
words seemed to Christmas to be 
charged with unspeakable pathos. 
When you were here!—wihen things 
were as they cannot well be again; 
before the gates had closed behind 
you; before the time of roses was 
over. He put the letter down, and 
happening by chance to look up, 
thought the smug face of his floating 
goddess detestable, and half resolved 
to have her painted out. 

Christmas had luckily something 
particular to do this Sunday, and he 
took up a card that lay on his chim- 
ney-piece to remind himself once 
more of the time when he had to keep 
his engagement. The card was an 
invitation to attend xt noon of that 
Sunday a meeting of the worshippers 
of the church of the future, Avenir 
Hall, [lope Place, West Centre. Pem- 
broke had not yet worshipped in the 
church of the future,*although he 
knew some of its leading disciples or 
prophets. Indeed, he had paid a 
good many visits to the house of Mrs. 
Seagraves, who received her friends 
on Sunday afternoons during certain 
months of the year. She had come to 
have a sort of interest in his eyes from 
the fact that her brother had gone off 
in the company of the Challoners 
toward the Pyrenees, and she might 
perhaps any day chance to have news 
from Marie. Of Nathaniel Cramp, 
too, Christmas had seen something. 
Nathaniel now had absolutely severed 
himself from the hair-cutting, and 
was preparing for his grand enter- 
prise. Christmas rather liked him, 
and liked the memories of Durewoods 
which his very presence brought; and 
was amused and yet sympathetic when 
Nat hinted, in a dark and gloomy 
way, at misprized affection and the 
pangs of hopeless love. He was too 


much engrossed, however, in his own 
thoughts to allow his curiosity about 
Nat to get any further than a vague 
wonder as to whether it was a Dure- 
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woods lass or some Wigmore street 
shop-girl who was working such rav- 
age in the heart of his forlorn friend. 

“What a lucky ass he is,” Clrist- 
mas thought, as he left his lodgings 
to attend the meeting at noon, “* with 
his church of the future! I suppose 
that sort of thing occupies him and 
consoles him, and makes him fancy 
himself » high priest and a prophet, 
and [ don’t know what else! I wish 
I had a chureh of the future, and were 
a prophet.” 

For the occupations with which 
Christmas endeavored at once to open 
up a career for himself and to drive 
away thouglit were rather of a dry 
and prosaic nature. LHe had become 
a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and he read a good deal in 
the British Museum, and he was pre- 
paring something very elaborate on 
the prospects of railway extension in 
Japan, aud he attended meetings of the 
Geographical Society and the Society 
of Arts, and he sometimes had wild 
ideas of trying to get attached to some 
African exploring expedition, So 
fur, however, he was living on his 
modest income, and had not yet earn- 
el a sixpence; and decidedly it is a 
loftier sort of business, and more 
grateful to the heroic soul, to be en- 
gaged in founding a church of the fu- 
ture than in speculating as to the ex- 
tension of railways in Japan. 

The church of the future did not 
look a very inspiring institution in the 
present stage of its existence. Of 
course it was only beginving; and 
Rome looked a poor thing enough 
when Remus leaped its wall; and 
every one laughed at the ugly duck- 
ling. The church of the future was 
yet in the ugly duckling stage of its 
growth. The meetings or services 
were held in a shabby little hall of a 
shabby street in the West Centre; a 
hall which was habitually used in the 
week as a dancing-school, and occa- 
sionally hired as a concert-room, or a 
place in which some personage misled 
by 2» mournful ambition attempted to 
attract an audience to a course of lec- 
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tures. The little platform had a dis- 
mal transparency behind it, the forms 
whereon could but dimly be made out 
in the wan daylight that underwent a 
process the reverse of filtration, through 
the dull window panes; and when 
studied carefully, as Christmas now 
had leisure to study them, they proved 
to be a circle of gentlemen in blue 
swallow-tail coats, light yellow trou- 
sers, white stockings, and dancing- 
“pumps”; and of ladies in lank semi- 
transparent garments clinging to their 
limbs, and slippers so very much cut 
off the foot that it was marvellous 
how they held on at all. This mel:an- 
choly crew was supposed to be emble- 
matic of the delights of the dance, and 
had thus been an emblem since at 
least the childhood of Mme. Vestris. 
Rows of seats were arranged down the 
hall, and there were two _ private 
boxes level with the platform. Very 
few votaries of the church of the fu- 
ture had come when Christmas took 
his seat. There were two ladies with 
short-cropped hair, of whom one wore 
spectacles; and there were three or 
four young men who looked like over- 
worked and sickly artisans; and there 
was one elderly man with long gray 
hair thrown back, and eager moving 
eyebrows, who would, to a more ma- 
tured and better informed observer 
than Christmas, have suggested asso- 
ciations of the old days of the people’s 
charter. Christmas was thinking of 
backing quietly out and waiting in the 
street until more people should come, 
when Nat Cramp bustled in all ner- 
vous and hot. 

“We're not very punctual here al- 
ways,” said Nathaniel, “but they'll 
come in before long. We have been 
holding a council meeting—and, in 
fact, I’m afraid there’s only too much 
likelihood of a schism.” 

“Indeed? How is that?” Christ- 
mas asked, making the best effort he 
could to seem deeply interested. 

“Yes;” and Nat rubbed up his 
hair wildly.“ It’s the difficulty about 
a definition, you see.” 

“A definition? Definition of what?” 
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“What constitutes membership— 
don’t you see? Some of us think the 
church of the future ought to open its 
arms to all the world—all the world! ” 

Christmas could not help glancing 
round at the benches, still almost as 
empty as before. A straggler just at 
that moment looked doubtfully in, and 
then withdrew. 

“Tt’s for the future, you know,” 
Nat said, as if in answer to Christmag’s 
glance—*‘ and here are some people, 
you see.” (Three more came in.) 
“But we must build for the future.” 

“Shingle out into the fog?” Clirist- 
mas said, quoting an old joke from the 
Western States of America about a 
fog so thick that a man engaged in 
“shingling ” or roofing his cabin went 
on unconsciously thatching the fog for 
yards beyond the roof. 

“ What's that? ” Nat asked sharply. 

“Oh, nothing of any consequence. 
Just « Western way of putting the 
thing. Excuse my interruption.” 

“There's Mrs. Seagraves,” whis- 
pered Nutty, bowing and blushing con- 
fusedly, as that lady, with three or four 
compzunions, entered one of the private 
boxes. Mrs. Seagraves smiled sweet- 
ly upon Christmas, and then held her 
head much on one side and contem- 
plated three lilies which she bore in 
her hand. 

« Well, the schism—the definition? ” 
Christmas urged. 

“There are some,” Nat went on 
solemnly, ** who hold that no one who 
believes any of the tenets of the older 
churches can be a member of our 
church. I don’t say that there isn’t a 
great deal to be said for that view of 
the case, mind you—but I think it is 
better that we should set the example 
of being broad. I don’t see that a 
min is necessarily disqualified for be- 
ing a member because lhe believes in 
a future life.” 

“Certainly not,” said Christmas 
gravely, and much amused. ‘* Per- 
haps he can’t help it, poor fellow. It 
may not be his fault—he may have 
been badly brought up, you know. 
And then he may repent.” 
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“Yes, yes,” Nat said rather hur- 
riedly, and perhaps not quite sure 
whether Christmas was serivus. 

« Besides,’”’ Christmas added, ‘if 
you only receive those who already 
agree in everything, how are you to 
make any converts?” 

* Well, anyhow, I’m afraid there's 
going to be a secession,” Nat said 
ruefully. ‘There'll be a second 
church. The worst of it is that old 
Mr. Tyas, of Hornsey, is at the head 
of the secession, and it’s he who has 
always made himself responsible for 
the hire of the hall and the gas and all 
that. It soon won't matter much to 
me, you know—I shall be far away. 
But I don’t like to see a cherished 
hope fiudle—another hope—and just as 
my lecture has come on to be read 
at last! Good morning; I must join 
the council—we ought to be begin- 
ning.” 

Nat nodded gloomily and with- 
drew. 

By this time a few persons more 
had dropped in, and the hall was now 
about a third full. Presently the 
council emerged from a side door. 
Nathaniel Cramp was among them, 
and looked preternaturally sheepish, 
bashful, and withal self-conceited be- 
cause of the paper he held in his hand, 
and which he was soon to have the 
honor of reading, The council con- 
sisted of ladies as well as gentlemen, 
and oddly enough, all the former were 
of what would be called good social 
position, while the men were either 
artisans discontented with existing 
churches and social arrangements, or 
retired tradesmen who had taken late 
in life to the study of Strauss and 
Huxley. Mrs. Seagraves, though she 
might be called a Lady Patroness of 
the church of the future, did not take 
a seat at its council board, The la- 
dies of the council were four in num- 
ber; three elderly and for the most 
part of imperiozs manner, as they 
came ina little heated by discussions 
in which working men had differed in 
opinion from them, or, as the ladies 
would themselves probably have put 
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it, contradicted them. The fourth 
was an unmarried girl of twenty at 
most; a pallid pretty girl, with quiv- 
ering eager lips and bright eyes. A 
sort of murmur went round the audi- 
ence as this lady took her seat. She 
was evidently regarded as the young 
Hypatia of the movement. She was 
understood to be one who had no pa- 
tience or pity for illusions and wrong 
opinions, and who in her zeal for sci- 
ence and truth tore off Nature's veil 
with fearless hand. 

Each visitor on entering had been 
presented with a little programme of 
the day’s business, and Christmas now 
glancing at his saw that the proceed- 
ings were to be opened with vocal 
music, that a gentleman whose name 
was unknown to him was to read ‘*a 
selection” from the works of great 
thinkers, also unnamed; tliat Miss 
Sybil Jansen was to address the as- 
sembly on the Oneness of Life, and 
that Mr. Nathaniel Cramp was to read 
a lecture, after which musie again; 
and so the close of the ceremonies. 
Christmas felt not the slightest doubt 
that the pule pretty girl with the ea- 
ger lips and eyes was Miss Sybil Jan- 
sen, and he began to feel a little more 
interested than before. He therefore 
grew observant. He noticed with some 
curiosity the different demeanor of the 
young woman and the young man 
while both were waiting for their turn 
in the performance. Miss Sybil was 
evidently impatient for her hour to 
come. She bit her lips; she clenched 
her little hands, one of which was un- 
gloved and very white; her little bo- 
som heaved, and she glanced every 
now and then at the singers or the 
speiker, longing to know if their part 
of the business was nearly over. Poor 
Nat Cramp sat clutching his manu- 
script and his hat, a very picture of 
awkward and self-conscious misery 
every now and then turning pale and 
sickly of hue, and moistening his dry, 
hot lips with a restless tongue. She 
waited as for a triumph; he as for an 
execution. Is this the superior self- 


reliance of woman? Christmas asked 
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himself: the natural awkwardness and 
diffidence of man? Or is it that she 
really has something to say and is ab- 
sorbed by the zealut’s longing to de- 
liver her message, while poor Cramp 
only thought of showing off his talent, 
and now at the critical moment is los- 
ing faith and courage? 

The singing was mildly didactic, 
with a good deal about brotherhood in 
it. The selections from great think- 
ers were bits from Herbert Spencer, 
Mill, Richter, and Walt. Whitman. 
At last even this was over, and Miss 
Sybil threw back her hair from her 
forehead, shook out her skirts, and 
sprang to the front with the introduc- 
tory words, “ Men, my brothers!” 

She had a singularly musical voice, 
withasortof metallic vibration in it, and 
it was so clear and sweet that it saved 
the excited maiden any need of scream- 
ing, which it is to be feared she would 
have done if need were. She seemed 


very angry with life and law general- 
ly, and her short pretty upper lip had 


really a sort of scornful turn upward, 
which Christmas assumed to be the 
curl of pride so familiar to the lips of 
the heroines of literature. Fora while 
he paid no attention to what she was 
saying, and listened only to the musi- 
cal impassioned voice, and watched 
the sensitive features all aflame with 
emotion. It was as if he were listen- 
ing to some orator or actor who spoke 
a foreign tongue. The mysterious, 
almost magnetic influence which at 
once brings speaker and audience to- 
gether, and which more than any 
quality capable of clearer definition 
constitutes the difference between ora- 
tory and the very best kind of speech- 
making, seemed to be possessed by 
this excitable young person. 

A square-browed young fellow, evi- 
dently a mechanic, who sat next to 
Christmas, followed every sentence 
with panting chest and with a low 
sympathetic murmur. They did not 
appland in the church of the future. 
He once glanced at Christmas as if he 
must find some sharer in his adimira- 
tion. 
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“Isn't she splendid?” he asked in a 
whisper behind his hand. 

“ Very remarkable,” Christmas mur- 
mured, and he spoke in all sincerity. 

“Did you never hear her lecture on 
Joan of Hark?” 

“ Never.” 

“You should hear it. Talk of Spur- 
geon!” and he gave a contemptuous 
growl. “But she’s fine to-day. I 
tell you her blood’s up to-day.” 

The young lady’s blood probably 
was up, but it scarcely gave much tinge 
of color to her cheeks. All her blood 
must have gone into the indignant 
tones of her eloquence, and perhaps 
into her flashing eyes. Christinas 
tried to follow the discourse, which 
appeared to be quite extemporaneous, 
but he soon lost himself in its whirl- 
ing clouds of words. The speech ap- 
peared to be a rhapsody of denuncia- 
tion against everything as it is, and of 
ecstatic faith in the all-healing virtue 
of having no faith. So far as Christ- 
mas could understand, it was the pas- 
sionate proclamation of a dogma to 
the effect that nobody must have any 
dogma. About the speaker being 
thoroughly in earnest there could be 
no doubt. Christmas could see that 
tiny beadlets of perspiration stood on 
that excited upper lip. She glowed 
with indignation against the world’s 
ways and sects and principles and 
laws, and she insisted that “* man was 
taught to sell his manhood for an il- 
lusory and unattainable bribe,” and 
that ‘* woman was purchased like flesh 
in the shambles.” She grew yet more 
passionate against churches and super- 
stitions, and, fired with the heat of 
the dispute in which she had lately 
fought alone against all the other la- 
dies of the council, she declared with 
burning side glances at them that all 
dogma was superstition, and that su- 
perstition meant the living death. 

“That's it!” Christmas’s neighbor 
approvingly murmured ; “ that’s right! 
Now she’s thrown away the scab- 
bard!” 

Christmas did not understand the 
merits of the quarrel well enough to 
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know whether he ought to applaud or 
condemn this policy of desperate war. 
He had, indeed, only a very faint idea 
of what the young lady was talking 
about, or what it had to do with the 
Oneness of Life. But he found it re- 
markably odd and interesting to sit 
under the preaching of a pretty and 
angry girl of twenty with a sweet 
strong voice, and to hear her pouring 
from her dainty and delicate white 
throat such impassioned words of elo- 
quence against things in general, in- 
cluding the hereafter. 

Christmas could not help wonder- 
ing where Mr. and Mrs. Jansen were 
all this time, and whether they ap- 
proved of this performance on the 
part of Miss Sybil. But however that 
might be, Miss Sybil brought down 
the house, if such language may be 
used of so small and decorous an as- 
sembly. When she finished ina blaze 
of half-poetic rhapsody, like the bou- 
quet of a display of fireworks, and 
then dropped all palpitating and with 
tear-flashing eyes into her chair, there 
rana genuine thrill of emotion through 
the little assembly, and of honest won- 
der and compassion through the unac- 
eustomed heart of Christmas Pem- 
broke. 

Mrs. Seagraves, from her box, cast 
two sudden and successive glances at 
our wondering and pitying hero. The 
first said as plainly as words could 
have expressed it, “‘ Is she not a splen- 
did creature?” and the next instantly 
added, “But you must excuse her, 
you know!” 

There was one in that assembly who 
could hardly excuse her, and that was 
not Christmas. It was Nathaniel 
Cramp, for when he rose, all confused 
and stammering, to read his lecture, 
the worshippers of the church of the 
future began to melt away. The gen- 
tleman who had read the selection 
from the works of great thinkers rose, 
and, somewhat unluckily perhaps, in- 
tervened to solicit a full hearing for 
their friend and brother Mr. Cramp, 
on the ground that this was probably 
the last time that brother and friend 
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would appear among them, as, weary 
of the old world, its kingerafts and su- 
perstitions, he had resolved to seek the 
freshening air of the great republic of 
the West. So the audience put up 
with Nat, but did not care at all about 
him. His sentences were long-winded 
and full of commonplaces. He read 
very badly; he could not raise his 
eyes off his manuscript; he stummer- 
ed and went wrong, and had to try 
back; his lips grew dry and he choked; 
he could not get on quickly; he did 
not know how to condense or skip a 
page, and the lecture was very long. 
It closed with a quotation from a poet 
of the day whom the lecturer did not 
name, and whom Christmas conjec- 
tured to be Mr. Nathaniel himself. 
The citation seemed only to recom- 
mend humanity to “ press forward 
into the fature,” which Christmas 
thought hamanity could not very well 
help doing anyhow. Nobody took 
heed. The church of the future had 
ceased to listen to its brother's admo- 
nitions. Nat's essay was an unredeem- 
ed and ghastly failure. Le sat down, 
or rather he collapsed. Then there 
was more singing, and the ceremonies 
were over. 

Christmas lingered a moment, and 
Nat came to him, trying to look calm. 

“Tt was a failure, my lecture,” he 
said, with a dismal smile. ‘They 
were allagainst me. Her chatter car- 
ried the day. It was in vain for me 
to strive. I wish I hadn’t read the 
lecture. I ought to have spoken it.” 

Christmas had no idea of what the 
controversy was, or indeed what Nat 
had been lecturing about. He only 
thought that Nat had been very dull, 
and that the young lady certainly had 
not been dull. 

“She is very pretty,” Christmas 
said; ‘and of course that counts for a 
great deal. But I don’t like to seea 
girl make a display like that.” 

“Nor I,” said Nat, who had always 
before been a devotee of woman's 
mission to speak in the churches; * it 
isn’t her place. But I don’t know 
that speaking is my gift, at least to an 
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audiencelike that. They are ungrate- 
ful! I sometimes almost wish I had 
taken Captain Cameron’s advice and 
joined the Carlists!” 

«But you are a republican?” 

“Still,” said Nat gloomily, “it isa 
cause, you know. It is a grand thing 
to have a cause to fight for.” 

** If one believes in it, yes.” 

“Belief,” said Nat, “is fate.” 

“Very likely; but how does that 
help you? ” 

“Well, I am going to the United 
States, and I may find a career there. 
There at least “ 

His words were cut short by Mrs. 
Seagraves, who had now emerged 
from her private box. 

«Mr. Pembroke, Mr. Pembroke! 
You are coming to me this after- 
noon?” 

“You are very kind, Mrs. Sea- 
graves, but v6 

“Oh, no, don’t say the word. You 
must come—you really must. I do so 
want to introduce you to my dear 


young eloquent friend Miss Sybil Jan- 
sen.” 

And Pembroke, glancing involunta- 
rily toward the entrance, saw the col- 
orless pretty face, the tremulous lips, 
and the sparkling eyes of the young 


Hypatia. Curiosity prevailed, and he 
promised to make his appearance in 
Mrs. Seagraves’s drawing-room that 
afternoon. 

“She didn’t ask me,” Nat Cramp 
said, as the ladies disappeared, escort- 
ed by one or two men whom Christ- 
mas did not know. “I could have 
told you beforehand that she wouldn't. 
Oh, no, sir—not likely! The church 
of the future is all very fine, but will 
they ask » poorer member under their 
roof, sir? Tell me that!” 

**T don’t see that your church of the 
future is very different from any of the 
little congregations of the present or the 
past,” said Christmas—*“ in point of 
liberality I mean. You appear to me 
to wrangle over dogmas gaite as much 
as your neighbors.” 

“She might as well have asked me 
to-day though,” Nathaniel continued, 
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still brooding over his private grief. 
“She knows I am going away, and 
she needn't be afraid I'd trouble her 
too often. But it’s no matter!” he 
added, in the tone of one who thinks 
the world ought to come to an end. 

They were now nearly alone, and 
they moved toward the door. Christ- 
mas was rather pitifully impressed by 
poor Nat’s outspoken egotism, and the 
manner in which republicanism, church 
of the future, and all resolved them- 
selves into Natty Cramp’s personal 
ambition, and Natty Cramp’s longing 
to get invited into any manner of so- 
ciety. 

“Which way are you going?” Nat 
abruptly asked. 

“Tam going toward Portland Place, 
but I am in no particular haste to get 
there.” 

“True,” Nat said with subdued 
scorn. ‘Mrs. Seagraves lives in 
Portland Place. I suppose she thinks 
that’s a grand aristocratic quarter; 
but it ain’t—I meanit isn’t. Itell you 
that, Mr. Pembroke, as you are a 
stranger. Don’t you be deceived. 
Portland Place isn’t by any means an 
aristocratic quarter.” 

“Tm very glad,” said Pembroke. 
“It suits me all the better.” 

** Will you turn into Regent’s Park 
before you go to your friend’s? I 
shan’t see you any more perhaps.” 

“Come,” said Christmas, feeling 
sorry for Nat’s condition of general 
discomfiture. “I am glad you gave 
me a chance of having a talk with you 
before you go. I know two or three 
people here and there in America, and 
I want to give you a few letters of in- 
troduction: it may do you some good 
—anyhow a man can’t have too many 
friends in a new country.” 

“You are my only friend,” said Nat, 
effusively ; ‘* you saved my life, and do 
you know I wish sometimes you hadn't 
saved it?” 

“Saved your life? You mean that 
I was the cause of your nearly losing 
your life.” 

“You brought me out of the waves 
off Durewoods pier ——” 
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“ Having awkwardly upset you into 
the waves off Durewoods pier.” 

“No, no,” said Nat, with a wan 
smile. ‘It’s very kind of you, but it 
won't do! It’s very good of vou to 
forgive me, but I must remember that 
it was in defending yourself against 
my stupid rudeness that you upset 
me. I’m not ungrateful. I try not to 
be, though I am afraid sometimes I 
was born with a very ungrateful 
heart. If you only knew the things I 
think of sometimes!” 

“My good fellow, if we all only 
knew the things each of us thinks of 
sometimes, I suppose we should all be 
very angry with each other.” 

* But you are so happy. You have 
everything.” 

By this time they were in Regent’s 
Park, and in a place tolerably sequest- 
ered for the Sunday. 

“Tn the name of the devil, Cramp,” 
said Christmas, seating himself in one 
of the iron chairs, ** how do you know 
that [am happy? Aud why are you 


always going on as if I were some fa- 


vorite of fortune—some fellow born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth? I 
have my way to make as well as you, 
and I have neither kith nor kin; and 
I haven't a friend in the world but one 
kind woman, who knew my father be- 
fore I was born.” 

“Tam unhappy,” Nat pleaded; “I 
am not fit for my sphere; I was born 
for something better; and 1 am con- 
demned to obscurity. A cloud hangs 
over me; and then my life is darken- 
ed—there are hopeless obstacles! ” 

Christmas felt no doubt that he was 
now approaching the tender subject 
of the love-affair, and he knew well 
enough that his friend only wanted to 
be allowed to pour out his griefs into 
some confidential ear. But Christmas, 
as we have already said, had a strong 
dislike to such confilences, They 
seemed to him unmanly and craven. 
He especially shrank from them among 
men. If he could voluntarily have 
made any confession of his own love- 
pains, it would probably have been to 
some kindly woman. But effusive 
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confidences were not much in his 
way, and he did not want to hear Nat 
Cramp’s story of his love and his dis- 
appointment, and the girl from Wig- 
more street whom Christmas’s imag- 
ination had created as the cold and 
cruel heroine of the romance. So he put 
away the subject of conversation and 
confidence thus offered to him, and he 
began to speak of Nat's prospects in 
America and the people who might 
be of service to him, and the letters he 
was to have, and at last they parted 
and Christmas knew nothing of the 
love-story of his blighted friend's 
life. 

It did Christmas some good to ob- 
serve Nat Cramp's absurd weakness 
and egotism. ‘I must do my best,” 
he thought, ** not to make an idiot of 
myself, and go xbout the world whin- 
ing over my disappointments and 
wrongs, and trying to get people to 
pity me.” 

IIe turned and looked back at poor 
Cramp’s tall and stalwart though rath- 
er loosely-built figure, and thought he 
could see feebleness of character in 
his very walk as he slowly sauntered 
away amid jostling perambulators, 
nursery maids, long-legged privates 
of the cavalry, artisans carrying ba- 
bies, and lads smoking Sunday cigars. 
“I dare say I could be just as great a 
fool,” Christmas thought, ‘if I hadn't 
him for a warning;” and with this 
invigorating reflection he braced up 
his energies as with a tonic, and, de- 
termined to keep all brooding thoughts 
about himself as much as possible out 
of his head, he strode rapidly toward 
Portland Place. 

Mrs. Sengraves lived in a large 
handsome, old-fashioned house. She 
hada good deal of money, and she 
might be called in one sense a young 
widow. But no suitors came around 
her, for it was well known to all 
whom it might concern that Mrs. Sea- 
graves would never marry again. A 
young Scottish girl of good family, 
and with a marvellously slender in- 
come, she had attracted the attention 
ofa more than middle-aged barrister 
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from London, a Queen's Counsel in 
large practice at the Parliamentary 
bar, who during a visit to Edinburgh 
was charmed first with Miss Isabel 
Cameron's skating, and next with her 
vivacious and delightful conversation. 
IIe married her and took her to Lon- 
don, and died ten years after, leaving 
her « considerable fortune, which, 
however, was to cease to be hers in 
the event of her taking a second hus- 
band. Mrs. Seagraves had not the 
most remote idea of making any such 
sacrifice. She was very happy with 
her freedom and her fortune; and 
with her usual brisk communicative- 
ness she told every one the condition 
on which she had her money, and her 
determination not to forfeit the money 
for any of the children of Adam. So 
she hud no end of acquaintances and 
no beginning of suitors. 

Mrs. Sengraves’s house was cram- 
med with pictures, busts, books, curi- 
osities of all kinds, old china, Japa- 
nese fans, and such like. It might 
have reminded the visitor, as he en- 
tered, of one of the curiosity shops in 
Holborn which Thackeray so loved. 
‘The history of the fads of a whole 
generation or more might be traced 
out by a careful excavation of the 
contents of that building. The inves- 
tigator could dig his way down through 
stratum sfter stratum of whims em- 
bodied iu substantial remains. Mr. 
Seagraves had been fond of collecting 
pictures—old masters, or what he be- 
lieved to be such—old engravings, 
and rare editions of books. He and 
his wife went to the East, and brought 
back a perfect store of shawls, pipes, 
swords, and clothes of all kinds from 
Turkey and Egypt. Mrs. Seagraves 
took for a while to potichomania, then 
to photography, then to collecting 
postage-stamps, then to bicycles, then 
to spiritualism and flower-drawings 
by spirits, then to old china, and then 
to articles from Japan. If you want- 
‘ed the monuments of her energy and 
enterprise, you did not even need to 
look round, for you could hardly help 
stumbling against them everywhere. 
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The old masters which her husband 
had collected were gradually being 
edged out of their places by the reviv- 
alisms of a newer school which claim- 
ed an older origin. Round-faced Ma- 
donnas, with no particular expression 
about them, were impinged upon by 
gaunt demoiselles whose waists began 
immediately under their arms, whose 
gowns were of a dull tawny green; 
clinging to them like the wetted dra- 
pery of Canova’s figures, and who 
generally bore lilies in their hands. 
Even these )atter now were threaten- 
ed rather seriously by an invasion of 
almond-eyed and wenk-coffee-colored 
complexioned beauties in robes as cling- 
ing, but of varied and gorgeous hues, 
who typified the contribution to Eu- 
ropean decoration made by the art of 
the land which had been until lately 
Christmas Pembroke’s home. 

Mrs. Seagraves’s Sunday evening 
receptions were generally well attend- 
ed, but chiefly by people whom no- 
body ever saw anywhere else. They 
had a sort of little fame in their way 
—the power of which was exactly op- 
posite in its quality to that of the heat 
of a fire, and increased proportionate- 
ly with the square of its distance from 
the source. The people even in Ca- 
vendish Square probably had never 
heard of them, but French artists and 
poets had talked of them in Paris, and 
owing to the descriptions given by 
several correspondents of the jour- 
nals, New York was under the im- 
pression that Mrs. Seagraves’s recep- 
tions were about the most remarkable 
thing in London, while Chicago firmly 
believed them to be the principal ob- 
ject of a visit to Europe. The people 
who went to theni were not vapid 
people at all events. Everybody was 
more or less of an original; had done 
something remarkable, or at least 
ridiculous; or had some theory or 
mission; or led some school or had 
just abandoned and renounced some 
school; or had views on life and the 
hereafter, or the marriage contract, 
which the general run of his or her 
neighbors did not share. 
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When Christmas entered the draw- of Christmas. Miss Sybil immediate- 
ing-room it so happened that the first ly looked away, and turned with her 
objects which met his eyes were the side to the mirror. But presently 
sparkling eyes of Miss Sybil Jansen. Mrs, Seagraves glided amid her cling- 
She was standing up near the cliim- ing draperies up to Christmas, and 
ney-piece talking to two or three per- saying, ‘I am so glad you have come 
sons, and with her back turned to the —I doso want to introduce you,” 
door. It was in the mirror over the drew him along by the hand, and pre- 
chimney-piece that her eyes met those sented him to Miss Sybil Jansen. 
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F I could banish you out of my life, 
With me you would find but scanty grace. 

What have you brought me but pain and strife, 

With your gleaming, shadowy face 
Rising to view like some fair dead thing 

Up from the depths where the years lie asleep? 
Have you auglit but the old regrets to bring 

And profitless tears to weep? 


Now let me confront you face to face. 
I see you: your luminous, gleaming eyes 
And your mouth of mocking, tremulous grace, 
Gracious the while and wise. 
“But far! but far! and out of reach!” 
Thus did they ever spexk to me: 
“Fair for sight and quick for speech, 
But naught, but nauglit for thee!” 


And now T hold you, spite of your will! 
What with me is your errand, say, 
That you haunt, and visit, and torture me still 
In the old relentless way? 
What have I done to you, beantiful ghost, 
That you ligit my darkness and banish my rest? 
Have I dared to think of your name in a boast 
Or dream of your name in a jest? 


Never, I swear. My rosary lies 
Close on my heart, and all its beads 
Tell to one name--one saint will suffice 
For the transfer of all my needs 
To a higher court—and that name you know. 
Once you named it, perhaps in play: 
Do you remember so long ago? 
The Year may be, not the Day 
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And the Hour; nay. But I do yet, 
And over and over your shadow face 
Comes with the same (ol! that J could forget!) 
The same bewildering grace. 
And over the side of my drifiing bark, 
Which carries to-day to the yesterdays, 
I send through the shadowy, baffling dark 
A piercing sorrowful gaze. 


And I question whatever spirits there be, 
Floating in what dim atmospheres, 
Bridging the distance between you and me, 
Bearing one day through the years, 
What may this haunting memory mean, 
With its fleeting, gleaming, fading grace? 
What connection may lie between 
Its goal and its starting place? 


If to the riddle of all its past, 
If to its present’s mystery, 
A clearer future is hurrying fast, 
Bringing solution to me? 
If, in the dim, forgotten years, 
Somewhere your destiny mixed with mine, 
Like joyous laughter with bitter tears, 
Or the foam with the lees of wine? 


If your star, in some daring, wilful flight, 
Shot straight out of its orbit line 

And, in the dark of a trackless night, 
Tangled its path with mine? 

Or, if our souls (though the creed be false 
Taught by the Pythagorean seers) 

May have met in some ante-human waltz 
Ere the dead march of the years? 

Or, if perhaps in an aftertime, 
Having groped up another doubtful stair 

Of the misty stairway set us to climb, 
We shall meet in the upper air? 


But the spirits are dumb, and my questions full 
Back on a heart, alas! too wise 

To ponder if they hear my call, 
Or, hearing, make replies. 

And the haunting face, for a time, is gone, 
Leaving me wiser not a jot. 

You are yourself, and will journey on, 
And I—no matter what. 
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VERY lover of art familiar with 
the treasures of English and 
European galleries remembers the 
painted pages of Angelica Kauffman, 
and with what reverent emotions he 
stood befure her pictures! She, who 
had every gift for which a soul could 
pray—beauty of face and form, charm 
and grace of manner, the voice of a 
seraph, genius that made her a prodi- 
gy of art as a child, and rendered her 
name European at twenty; the idol 
and pride of lier father, the despair of 
men who offered her love and wealth 
and titles—was yet the victim of mis- 
fortunes as cruel as they were excep- 
tional, so that from the glories of her 
pencil one turns to muse over the ro- 
mance of her life, furnishing as it does 
one more illustration to the pitiless 
records of history, that the baptism of 
genius is indeed a baptism of fire. 

She was born October 30, 1741, at 
Coire, the little town in the east of 
Switzerland, which all Tyrolean trav- 
ellers so well recall. Her father, Jean 
Joseph Kauffman, a painter of fair tal- 
ent, buried his wife, whom he deeply 
loved, soon after Angelica’s birth, so 
that the child, whom he loaded with 
names—for he called her Marie Anne 
Angelique Catherine—became the sin- 
gle object of his care and devotion. 
He dreamed from the first that she 
should be like him a painter, but as 
she was a girl, he aspired to make her 
a great colorist rather than a superior 
designer. He knew also that to be 
great in any way the soul must be 
fired with ardor and filled with noble 
zeal. So the little Angelica read his- 
torians and poets, and learned music. 
She painted so well in pastel at nine 
years of age as to be regarded as a 
marvel, and before she was eleven she 
had become so renowned that Arch- 
bishop Nevroni, of Como, inspired 
with curiosity to see so young an art- 
ist, sent for her to come and see him. 


He was so touched with her beauty, 
her modesty, and the naivete of her 
replies, that he engaged her to paint 
his portrait. Her success was so great 
that she was immediately overwhelm- 
ed with orders, and going to Milan 
painted a portrait of the Duchess of 
Carara, and was offered the protec- 
tion of the governor of the city, Fran- 
cis III., Duke of Modena, Her father, 
longing to visit the grave of his wife 
and see home faces again, returned to 
Coire in 1756. From there he went to 
Schwarzenburg, where he had a com- 
mission to decorate the parish church, 
and where he purposed to be assisted 
in the work by Angelica. She was 
between fifteen and sixteen yexurs old, 
and that a child of her age should be 
employed in decorating a church 
seemed to the curé as the height of 
absurdity. The little girl’s father, 
roused to indignation, recounted her 
successes at Milan before she was a 
dozen years old, and that if exception 
was to be taken to either artist, it was 
to himself rather than to his Angelica. 
So a council of the church committee, 
after much discussing, concluded that 
possibly she might share her father’s 
labors. Low little those unprophetic 
Schwarzenburgers thought that for 
ages to come travellers from all parts 
of the world would turn aside to visit 
their church, for the sake of seeing 
the twelve apostles, painted by Angel- 
ica Kauffman. From decorating that 
church she was called to Constance, by 
Cardinal Roth, to paint his portrait, in 
the execution of which she showed the 
astonishing rapidity she had made in 
art. 

The following six years she spent in 
Italy, at Naples, Rome, and Venice, 
winning admiration and love at every 
turn. She had a rare type of beauty— 
a pale brunette, with black hair and 
blue eyes—a ravishing smile, a face 
gleaming with expression, a figure 
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not tall, but slender, round, and grace- 
ful. She had so admirable a voice, 
joined with such power of dramatic 
expression, that at twenty, she was 
near leaving her brushes and palette 
for the stage. Her friends grieved 
that her genius should be hidden in the 
gloom of a studio, and even her father 
joined his entreaties to persuade her to 
crown her fortune and her triumphs 
as a songster. But modest and timid 
as she was gifted, the thought of being 
brought personally before the public 
decided her to devote herself to the 
art of her easel. 

Although Italy appreciated her work, 
it poorly compensated her for it. Her 
best patronage was among the Eng- 
lish; so she learned the langunge, and 
was induced to go to London. At the 


time decided upon for her to leave 
Venice, her father was called into 
Germany, and Angelica made the 
journey with some English friends, 
but more particularly under the pro- 
tection of Lady Mary Veerwort, the 


widow of a Dutch admiral. She ar- 
rived in London at the time when Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was in the zenith of 
his fame. England then as now had 
room but for one star, and that was 
Reynolds. No portrait had any 
value then, unless painted by him. 
Lady Veerwort, who had made her 
house the home of Angelica, was anx- 
ious that her protégée should win in 
England the laurels she had been 
crowned with in Italy. With true 
womanly tact, she recognized at once 
the value of social patronage, and 
sought to make the young artist * fash- 
ionable " in society; and as a stepping- 
stone she should know Reynolds. Lord 
Exeter, who had known Angelica in 
Italy, volunteered to perform the intro- 
duction, and so called in his earriage 
one day and drove Lady Veerwort and 
Miss Kauffman out to see the great 
portraitist. Sir Joshua had heard of 
Miss Kauffman, was delighted to 
make her acquaintance, and unsuscep- 
tible and bachelor as he was, fell in 
love with her on the spot, and begged 
the privilege of paying her a visit, 
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Angelica’s portfolio of drawings but 
poorly did justice to her talent, but Sir 
Joshua went into raptures over them, 
and begged her to paint his portrait. 
When she had finished it, he thanked 
her with an ardor and passion of feel- 
ing that startled her. A woman and 
an artist like Angelica was worth the 
best he could give her, so Sir Joshua 
offered her his heart. 

Although great as a@ man as he was 
artist, Reynolds failed to inspire An- 
gelica with a passion like to his own. 
He was deaf, an infirmity contracted 
on the battlefield truly, for it was the 
result of a too protracted stay in the 
Raphael loggias of the Vatican; his 
lip was disfigured from an accident 
that had wounded and scarred it; but 
his great soul won her respect, and 
she trusted and revered him like a 
master. She often spent hours watch- 
ing him at his work, and he counted 
the hours of her presence as the most 
blessed of his life. In the salon which 
adjoined his studio, and which served 
as a talking room for his visitors, An- 
gelica met all the celebrated men cf 
the time, and among others one who 
had much to do in shaping her desti- 
ny—Sir Francis Shelton. He was a 
member of Parliament, a distinguish- 
ed amateur in art, a man of large for- 
tune, of high social rank, and an ac- 
complished roué. Like Sir Joshua, he 
recognized the charm of Angelica, but, 
unlike the great painter, resolved to 
make her a victim of his power, with 
no thought of winning her for a wife, 
for she had no rank of birth. 

Lady Veerwort was in ecstasy over 
Angelica’s success, and especially at 
the impression she had made upon Sir 
Francis. With him as friend and 
ally, her triumph was secured. Sir 
Francis finding that his arts only 
shocked instead of undermining the 
purity of Angelica’s soul, consoled his 
wounded vanity by the thought that he 
had been forestalled in her affections 
by Reynolds. His next move was to 
destroy the affection between the two 
painters. 

Among the distractions Sir Jusliua 
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had invented for his need was the for- 
mation uf a society which eventually 
becume known as the “Literary 
Club.” It was originally intended to 
be composed of but twelve members, 
but gradually became enlarged, and 
comprehended amoung its members the 
élite of London; one of them was Sir 
Francis. The society had voted that 
the club-room should be newly deco- 
rated, and the choice of artist for the 
work would naturally fall upon Sir 
Joshua. Shelton, who wielded a large 
influence, opposed the selection of 
Reynolds, aud without any direct re- 
commendation of Miss Kauffinan, so 
managed the affair that the commis- 
sion was given her, without any 
knowledge of it coming to her ears 
until the invitation to do the work was 
presented to her. Ignorant of the re- 
lation Sir Joshua held to the club, and 
seeing in the order the crowning seal 
of her fame, she accepted the commis- 
sion, to the unbounded delight of Lady 
Veerwort. Sir Joshua had promised 


to call next day, when Angelica would 


expect his congratulations. But to 
the regret and astonishment of tlie 
ladies, he did not come. 

Angelica, whose work had now 
grown to be great, saw the necessity 
of having a house and establishment 
of her own, and more especially as 
her father was about to join her, bring- 
ing with him her cousin, a young lady 
of about her own age, and to whom 
she was greatly attached. Lady Veer- 
wort opposed this project, but Sir 
Francis insisted that Angelica was 
right, and by his officiousness obtained 
a house suitable for her, where she 
was soon installed with her family. 
Her health, which was never robust, 
suffered from over-application, and her 
physician recommended horseback ex- 
ercise. Sir Francis, who left no stone 
unturned to gain possession of her 
heart, interrogated the physician and 
learned the prescription. Angelica 
had no horses, and to trust her life toa 
hired animal was not to be thought of. 
What else could he do than place him- 
self and horses at. her disposition? 
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lady Veerwort urged her to accept 
the offer—a lady friend could always 
accompany them—and so from horse- 
back rides, and frequent visits at the 
Kauffman house, Sir Francis fell into 
his own trap; finding himself, for the 
first time in his unprincipled life, hope- 
lessly, madly in love. 

Of course his attentions to Angeliea 
were not unnoticed by London socie- 
ty. There were a hundred women in 
Sir Francis’s circle, of wealth and rank 
equal to his own, who would have 
been won by the asking. Notwith- 
standing Angelica’s beauty snd talent, 
her position as Lady Shelton would be 
far better in social eyes. Of course if 
she did not marry him, it was that Sir 
Francis did not wish her to do so. Her 
father was delighted at the prospect 
of such an albiance, and had the full 
sympathy of Lady Veerwort in that 
regard. But Angelica, fully conscious 
of the social advantage such a mar- 
riage would give her, and grateful for 
Sir Francis’s patronage, was far too 
noble and true-hearted to give her 
hand where she could not give her 
heart. Moreover, she had no wish te 
marry—to exchange the certainties of 
a happy condition for the uncertain- 
ties of another—and then she was wed- 
ded to her art. If she had needed any- 
thing more to decide her, it did not 
fail to come to her, 

She had gone one day to a royal 
reception, aud being introduced to 
one of the members of the ‘ Liter- 
ary Club,” who had learned the rea- 
son of Shelton’s disloyalty to Sir 
Joshua, he was not slow to tell her 
what he thought of an artist who could 
accept a commission under such dis- 
honest circumstances. Comprehend- 
ing at once the cause of Sir Joshua’s 
silence and absence, and chagrined 
beyond measure, she drove directly to 
Lady Veerwort’s, impressing that lady 
into her immediate service, and all iu 
grand toilette as she was, appeared 
like a vision before the astonished eyes 
of Sir Joshua. Overcome with emo- 
tion, her eyes streaming with tears, 
she cou!d not command enough power 
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in her voice to reach the dulled hear- 
ing of the great painter. So Lady 
Veerwort began to explain matters 
for her, but did it so awkwardly that 
Sir Joshua's opinion of Angelica’s be- 
havior fell measurably in proportion 
as Lady Veerwort went on. The poor 
girl, roused by the distrust and disdain 
of Sir Joshua, rose to her highest feel- 
ing in regaining control of her voice, 
and poured into his ears a full account 
of the transaction as she had known 
it, und concluded by telling him how 
innocent she was and to renounce into 
his hands the * empoisoned conimis- 
sion,” holding out her own for his par- 
don. Sir Joshua, moved to tears by 
her passionate eloquence, seized the 
jewelled fingers, covered them with 
kisses, and said he would pardon her 
only upon condition that she would re- 
tain the commission. She pleaded 
that she could not keep it; that its ori- 
gin was impure; that to profit by a 
wrong would be to render her accom- 
plice to it; and that above all things 
she wanted to live at peace with her 
conscience. Sir Joshua in reply said 
that as she gave up the commission in 
his favor, he accepted it in giving it 
back to her; that for him, whose fame 
was made, it would be only one order 
the more, while for her it would be a 
source of success and prosperity. But 
she still refused, and it was only after 
much discussion and the threatened 
loss of Sir Joshua’s friendship, that 
she finally consented to retain it. 

This discovery of Shelton’s intrigue 
would have been a death blow to the 
hopes of a man less confident of his 
omnipotence than was he. To patch 
up this ‘unfortunate affair” he used 
his influence in another direction, and 
the Duchess of Brunswick came to 
have her portrait painted by Angelica. 
Then came a visit from the Princess 
of Wales, the mother of the King. Not 
even Sir Joshua had received such 
honor as to receive so royal a visitor. 
She was commissioned to paint the 
portraits of the royal family; her sa- 
lon became the centre of fashion, and 
she the star instead of Reynolds. It 
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was at this time that Sir Francis laid 
his heart, his fortune, his title, and 
himself at Angelica’s feet, pleading 
his cause with an eloquence frightful 
from its intensity. Fearing what the 
result of her reply would be upon him, 
she said she would give him her an- 
swer next duy. He, never dreaming 
of her refusal to become Lady Shel- 
ton, drove straight to his jeweller’s 
and ordered a diamond ring that had 
been his mother’s to be reset for the 
hand of his bride. Next day he went 
for her answer. She refused him. He 
demanded her reasons; she said in the 
first place she had no wish to marry, 
and secondly, in ease she married, it 
could only be with a man of her own 
religion; she was Catholic and Sir 
Francis was Protestant. He repeated 
her words slowly, then bowed and 
withdrew. 

Meantime she had nearly finished 
the mantelpiece picture for the club- 
room decorations. She had chosen 
for a subject “The Toilette of Venus.” 
She invited the London artists to come 
and see it; Sir Joshua being among 
them. All pronounced it a chef 
@aeuvre. Sir Joshua wondered where 
she had found a model for such a 
Venus, and Angelica, blushing, mod- 
estly replied that she had found no 
better models than those he himself 
had sent her. With his keen eye, he 
detected one fault in the otherwise 
faultless work. Ile tarried after the 
others had gone, to point it out to her; 
the right arm was not in perfect draw- 
ing. Thanking him warmly for his 
kind criticism, she promised to remedy 
the defect, and he engaged to come in 
a day or two to see it again. But 
when she remedied the arm, he de- 
clared that it was not in harmony with 
the body, and she resolved to set her- 
self seriously at work to overcome the 
difficulty. One night, when all the 
family were engaged for the opera, 
she suddenly announced her intention 
to remain at home, persuading the 
others te go without her. When 
quite alone she sat down before the 
fire to dream about her picture. Af 
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ter an hour’s musing she arose, and 
taking a light, looked carefully about 
in the gallery adjoining, as if to make 
sure nobody was there, and then, enter- 
ing her studio, closed the door, laid 
off her garments, and arranging a 
light gauze :bout her body, drew her 
easel between two mirrors which re- 
flected the “Venus” on her canvas, 
took up her brushes, and was soon 
lost in the attempt to perfect her 
work. She was too intent to hear a 
knock on the door of the gallery; then 
a step across the floor. She was 
startled by a knock on her own door, 
cried, ** Don’t enter here,” and had 
only time to slip on her dressing- 
gown, push her laid-aside garments 
under a sofa, when Sir Francis Shel- 
ton entered. 

With a coolness too well-bred to ap- 
pear like impudence, he went on to 
say that not seeing her with the fim- 
ily at the opera, he at once divined 
that she had remained at home to 


work; and’ that in his position as her 


friend, in lieu of a nearer relation, he 
had come in behalf of her health; that 
finding her lackey from his post, the 
entrance door half ajar, he had enter- 
ed without ceremony, expecting to 
meet some one on the stairs at every 
step; fancied he had heard her say come 
in, to his knock on the gallery door, 
ete. Recovering her presence of 
mind, she was not slow to inform him 
of his mistake, and then, matching his 
politeness with a stroke of her own, 
expressed regret at being obliged to 
appear before Sir Francis in so negli- 
gée a toilet; a remark born of a thou- 
sand harrowing, conflicting thoughts 
that her position inspired. She was 
alone in the house with a man she 
feared. There was her picture, and 
what if he should suspect her model! 
Thinking of herself, then of her work, 
she decided in that terrible moment 
that to betray fear or uneasiness would 
be ruin. So she sat immovable in an 
arm-chair, endeavoring to be social, 
and bearing the agony of listening to 
his talk. At length she inadvertently 
referred to her picture; when to her 
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horror he arose, and walking in front 
of it, begun to rhapsodize over it, wrac- 
ing with his finger the outlines of 
those matchless shoulders down to the 
perfect feet, while every movement 
of his hand was to Angelica like a line 
of fire on her own body. But the end 
was not yet. Leaving the easel, he 
came to throw himself at her feet. de- 
claring with renewed passion that he 
could not live without her ; that she was 
completely in his power; and seizing 
her in his arms, declared that she 
should never escape from his posses- 
sion until she had promised to be his 
wife! 

Appeal and entreaty only deepened 
the ferocity of his passion, and with 
one desperate struggle she freed her- 
self from his grasp, sprang for the 
bell-rope, to have her hand forestalled 
by his. In her quick movement, her 
dress flew apart at the bottom, reveal- 
ing her uncovered feet, and Shelton, 
as if feeling himself secure of his vic- 
tim, calmly folded his arms, and look- 
ing at the picture with a sardonic leer, 
ejaculated, “The original of Venus.” 
Like a flash Angelica opened a win- 
dew, and screamed to the people in 
the street. 

“What madness,” eried Shelton, 
as madness it was. The first impression 
on the men below would be that her 
house was invested by robbers, and 
there was nobody to be seized as a 
thief but Sir Francis Shelton. No 
remedy but a desperate one was of 
use, and to Angelica’s astonishment 
Sir Francis set the gauze in the room en 
fire. The curtains caught the flames; 
when, comprehending his motive, she 
sprang to her picture, and shoved that 
too into the blaze. The fire threaten- 
ed to become serious, but was quickly 
mastered by the man who had enter- 
ed at the head of the astonished ser- 
vants. Sir Francis charged them to 
keep silence on the subject, slipped a 
gold coin in each hand, and sent them 
away. Upon their exit followed the 
return of the family from the opera. 
Angelica’s haggard face, her ineredi- 
ble account of the evening, the injury 
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done by the fire seemed to the be- 
wildered father as nothing in compari- 
son to the destruction of that incom- 
parable canvas. With a sort of tri- 
umph Angelica wrote to Sir Joshua 
informing him of the fate of a picture 
which she ought never to have begun, 
while she announced the loss of her 
work to the club, adding that the acci- 
dent, coupled with the poor state of 
her health, left her without sufficient 
courage to reproduce it, and resigned 
the commission. As for Sir Francis, 
he went to Switzerland. , 

The destruction of Angelica’s paint- 
ing added sympathy to her fame, and 
it was some time before her health al- 
lowed her to execute the orders that 
poured in upon her. She had put the 
finishing touches upon the Brunswick 
portrait, and it was in the midst of the 
furore it created that Sir Francis re- 
turned, accompanied by a handsome 
and distinguished young Swiss, the 
Count Frederick de Horu. 

Angelica learned of his return with 
a shudder of fear, and proposed to her 
father that they should return to their 
«dear Rome, where alone she felt the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit.” But at 
that time her futher was content. 
His dear friend, Antoine Gucchi, a dis- 
tinguished Venetian painter, had come 
to England to execute a commission 
for the Duke of Northumberland, and 
the two lived over their Italian days 
in evening talks. 

Lady Veerwort, ever on the gui vive 
for amusement, had organized a mu- 
sical soirée, and Angelica was to sing. 
To her delight, Lord Francis was not 
present—he had come to present the 
Count de Horu to Lady Veerwort, and 
then withdrew. His absence acted 
upon Angelica like magic, and she 
sung like a freed bird, pouring forth 
the sweetness of her voice with a ful- 
ness that lifted the aristocratic audi- 
ence to the wildest enthusiasm. She 
had never looked more beaatiful; the 
color flushed her cheeks; her blue eyes 
shone like stars; her black hair, dress- 
ed high and powdered as was then the 
mode, and the shining folds of her 
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satin robe, completed « ravishing pic- 
ture. Lady Veerwort was in her gay- 
est mood, for she had a new “ distin- 
guished” to present to her guests, the 
young, handsome, and rich Count de 
Horu. Excessively modest, he blushed 
under Lady Veerwort’s compliments, 
and scarcely more than raised his eyes 
once to the radiant singer when pre- 
sented to Miss Kauffman. Numerous 
inquiries were made by one to another 
as to his family, ete., all of which 
Lady Veerwort answered in the most 
conclusive way; he was a protégé of 
Lord Francis Shelton, with whom he 
came from Switzerland. 

The young Count, introduced into 
the Kauffman family, begged Angelica 
to do him the honor to paint his por- 
trait. Younger than the artist by six 
yeaurs—for he was but twenty-one and 
Angelica twenty-seven—she had no 
thought of finding a suitor in the 
Count de Horu. When posing any 
one for a portrait, she had a way of 
standing and looking at the sitter a 
long time, as if deciding upon the best 
position, and what should be her me- 
thod of work. Lady Veerwort, whe 
wus a frequent visitor at the studio, 
was present at the first sitting of the 
Count; and when the séance was over 
she was not slow to assure Angelica 
that she was painting a portrait of a 
lover; a prophecy soon confirmed. 

Angelica, kept in awe by Sir Fran- 
cis, who held the secret of her lost 
“Venus,” felt obliged to treat him 
with civility; and when he visited her 
studio with the Count one would ney- 
er have divined from her manner the 
fearful secret that lay between them. 
But she never met him without a feel- 
ing of terror, and the need of some 
such protection as a husband gives. 
The Count de Horu, encouraged by 
Lady Veerwort, declared his love; 
Angelica’s father was elated with the 
idea of his daughter becoming a count- 
ess, and although Angelica deemed 
herself too old for the Count, Lady 
Veerwort silenced that objection by 
assuring her that if she married a man 
older than herself, she need not expect 
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to find one in the fashienable world of 
pure heart and character—qualities she 
knew Angelica’s own exalted nature 
greatly valued. Added to all these 
influences, Angelica was forced to con- 
fess that her heart was not indifferent 
to the young man. He possessed re- 
markable beauty, betrayed unusual in- 
telligence, and possessed well-bred, 
agreeable manners. She concluded 
by giving her consent to marry him. 
The recent death of the Count’s fa- 
ther, and the business attending the 
son’s succession to the title and estate, 
detained him from urging an imme- 
diate union. His agent was in Swit- 
zerland attending to his affairs, and he 
received his letters through Lord 
Francis, whom he regarded as his 
counsel and adviser. Lord Francis, 
however, precipitated the marriage by 
renewing an expression of his own 
love for Angelica, and certain other 
questionable movements on his purt, 
united to the reception by Angelica 
of an anonymous letter warning her 
not to “give herself in a marriage 
that would cause her eternal regret,” 
enused her family to believe that Shel- 
ton was purposely at work to destroy 
the engagement between her and the 
Count. A letter from the agent, say- 
ing that his personal presence would 
be needed in Switzerland to complete 
his business, decided an immediate 
wedding day. The Count, whose cred- 
it was unlimited in London, gave his 
bride fitting jewels; the absence of 
Lord Francis from town was the only 
drawback to his happiness. The wed- 
ding took place in the chapel of the 
French Embassy. In the midst of the 
ceremony, the guests were startled by 
the abrupt entrance of Lord Francis in 
travelling costume. Angelica, who 
caught sight of him as she stood be- 
fore the registry to sign her name, 
sunk half fainting in a chair. The 
Count, rejoiced that his friend was in- 
deed at his wedding, insisted upon 
Lord Francis joining the gathering in 
the Kauffman house, which invitation 
was accepted. That night the Count 
sud Countess de Horu went to Windsor. 
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Two days later all London was wild 
with the excitement of scandal. Aagel- 
ica Kauffman had suddenly returned 
alone to her home in London! The 
Count de Horu had been arrested and 
thrown in prison for debt! Lord Francis 
Shelton had received a letter from Sir 
John Goodricke, the English Ambas- 
sador in Switzerland, denouncing the 
so-called Count de Horu as an impos- 
tor, who had been simply a lackey to 
the late Count! 

A thousand suspicions and surmis- 
ings abounded as to the cause of the 
imposition. Some declared it a plot 
of Sir Joshua Rey nolds to avenge him- 
self of Angelica’s refusal to marry 


‘him, a belief so strongly shared that 


the stigma has been transmitted 
through history. One cannot credit 
it, however, in view of the fact that it 
was after this marriage that Sir Joshua 
painted Angelica’s portrait, and also 
in consideration of the version given 
of the Count’s history, and his relations 
with Shelton, which, if not indisputa- 
bly historical, have at least the merit 
of greater probability, as the revenge 
of Lord Francis. 

The Count de Horu, the father of 
Angelica’s husband, a Protestant, mar- 
ried a Catholic wife, with the under- 
standing that the sons of the marringe 
should be reared in the Protestant 
faith, and th “aughters in the Catho- 
lic. The firs: born was a son, and the 
mother, superstitious as ardent in her 
faith, prayed that she might bear no 
more children to be reared as heretics. 
Her second child proving also a son 
wis her death blow, and she sank 
gradually away, although her hus- 
band, who deeply loved her, assured 
her that he should be educated in her 
faith. Overcome by her death, and 
looking upon the child as the cause of 
his bereavement, he placed him in the 
hands of a common but intelligent 
country woman, to be reared. She 
had a babe of her own of just the 
same age, who singularly enough bore 
the same name. The one child was 
Frederick de Horu, the other Freder- 
ick Brandt. They were reared to- 
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gether; shared the same plays and 
studies, had the same priest for in- 
structor, and loved each other like 
brothers. The Count rarely visited 
his son, and the boy liad no affection 
for the home from which he had been 
exiled. It was a common remark by 
the people who saw the two, that 
Frederick Brandt looked far more like 
a nobleman’s son than young De Horu, 
and it was even hinted that Mme. 
Brandt had exchanged their names. 
When Frederick had arrived at the 
age of twenty, his brother died, and 
the old Count sent for his youngest 
son, who must now be his heir. It 
was then that Frederick Brandt first 
felt the humiliation of his position. 
Lis foster brother refused to be sepa- 
rated from him, and so the Count at- 
tached him to his household in the po- 
sition of valet. ‘This condition of af- 
fairs was of brief duration, for the entire 
party, in making «a journey in midwin- 
ter, was overtaken by one of the fear- 
ful snow storms common in the Alps, 
lost its way, and eventually all were 
destroyed except Frederick Brandt, 
whose salvation was due to a meeting 
with Lord Francis Shelton and his 
guide, The young man, who had every 
appearance. of gentle birth and breed- 
ing, united to great charm of manner, 
interested Lord Shelton, who had him 
cared for in a hotel, andto whom in re- 
turn Frederick recounted the history of 


his life, and the suspicion that many 
people had in regard to his birth. Lord 
Francis fostered this feeling, as well 
as shared it, and persuaded the young 
man to assume the name he undoubt- 


edly had the right to bear. Circum- 
stances seemed to favor the plot, for 
the caisse picked up near Frederick 
contained letters of credit on various 
European banking houses, and valua- 
ble papers pertaining to the Count. 
Only one body of the victims was ever 
found, that of the son, which was a 
supposition more than fact, as it had 
been largely devoured by wolves. 
Lord Francis, with shrewd diplomacy, 
managed the affair, giving the young 
man at once his title of count, leading 
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him into England to divert his sorrow 
—which was indeed real—and dis- 
patching an agent to attend to the suc- 
cession. This agent, using the name 
of Lord Shelton, who was an acquaint- 
ance of the British ambassador, caused 
the minister, who had also received a 
letter as anonymous as Angelica’s, to 
write to Shelton, denouncing the suc- 
cessor of the De Horu titles and estate 
as being simply the late Count’s valet. 
This letter was in Lord Shelton’s pock- 
et the day he saw Angelica married, 
but he withheld it until his revenge 
should be complete—a revenge too di- 
nbolical to seem possibly true. Fol- 
lowing the married pair to Windsor, 
he took rooms at the same hotel, and 
the next day presented himself in their 
presence. With a devilish leer on his 
face he said to Angelica, ‘You think 
your husband is the Count de Horu; 
but I have -the honor to inform you 
that you slept last night by the side of 
a lackey!” 

“You lie, wretch!” cried Angelica; 
then seizing the arm of her husband, 
she asked, ** Does he not lie? Oh, tell 
him he lies!” 

Victim as was Angelica, she was 
hardly more to be pitied in that mo- 
ment than Frederick Brandt. Betray- 
ed by the very man who had led him 
to be at least in seeming the Count de 
Horu, suffocated with shame and de- 
spuir, his lips refused to utter a word, 
while his every expression seemed to 
confirm the truth of Shelton’s asser- 
tion. 

“TIT lie, do I!” sneered Shelton, 
crossing his arms; ‘and that lies too, 
I suppose. You.did wed a Catholic, 
Madame the Countess,” handing her 
the ambassador's letter, She read it; 
and turning to her husband, shouted, 
“Ts this true?” «It is,” he replied, 
as if the end had come in » fearful 
struggle. With one bound she was in 
her dressing-room, and the door fas- 
tened behind her. Her husband never 
saw her again. All his efforts to in- 
duce her to open the door, and hear 
his explanations, proved fruitless. His 
supplications, whatever his crime had 
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been, were enough to soften the hard- 
est heart. Angelica had not heard 
one, for in the moments of his stupor 
she and her maid had left for London, 

Whatever the world might thick, or 
his fate might be, nothing was distinct 
in Frederick Brandt's mind but the 
one wish to avenge Angelica, and that 
she should know the truth, Going to 
Shelton’s room, he was greeted by Sir 
Francis with, ‘I expected you, sir.” 

* You iad every reason to,” replied 
Brandt. ‘I came to ask you to fix 
upon xn hour when you will meet me 
with arms.” 

“T don’t fight duels with lackeys,” 
answered Shelton. 

*To you, sir,” replied his antago- 
nist fiercely, “I am the Count de 
Horu. Nothing but your life or mine 
can answer for this. Refuse to fight 
with me, if you like, but sooner or 
later I will shoot you down like a 
dog.” A duel was arranged for the 
following morning at eight o’clock. 

The remainder of the day and night 
was spent by Frederick in trying to 
write Angelica. At last the letter 
was finished, ending with a supplica- 
tion to her heart—twas his love that 
made him a coward in not telling her 
what it was on his lips a thousand 
times to say—that he was not at all 
sure that he was the Count de Horu; 
how that to say it would forever lose 
her to him, and that in the uncertain- 
ty, when every letter from the agent 
seemed to be in his favor, their mar- 
riage had been urged by her friends, 
against his wishes; and that retreat 
seemed to him impossible; and then 
he loved her. This letter he address- 
ed to Angelica, and placed it in his 
vest pocket. Then he fell into a sleep, 
from which he awoke with a start, 
fearing the hour had passed and he 
had missed the appointment. It was 
not yet eight, but 2 servant came to 
inform him that Sir Francis Shelton 
had left the night previous for Lon- 
don. 

Half crazed by the events of the 
past twenty-four hours, he thought of 
nothing but to fullow his enemy. 
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Calling his valet, he gave orders for 
their return, when his room was in- 
vaded by officers charged on behalf 
of London merchants, from whom he 
had made purchases on credit, to ar- 
rest him. Taking the letter from his 
pocket, he gave it to his servant, charg- 
ing him, by all he held sacred, to place 
it only in Angelica’s hands, for upon 
it depended his life and honor. The 
valet, sincerely attached to his master, 
followed him to the door of his prison, 
and then hastened to deliver the letter. 
Recognized at the Kauffinan house as 
the Count de Horu’s valet, he was re- 
fused admittance, but he pushed his 
way in, fairly flying into Angelica’s 
presence, saying he had sworn to give 
to her a letter from his master, in 
which all his honor lay. 

“* Honor!” shouted the old father, 
* And the villain dares to write to my 
daughter! Go back and tell him the 
fute of his letter ;” as, lifting itfrom the 
listless hand of Angelica, who seemed 
undecided if she should read it or not, 


he dropped it on the glowing fire. 

“And my poor master!” he cried; 
*“‘and he in prison, where he cannot 
speak for himself.” 


“In prison!” echoed Angelica, and 
then sank into unconsciousness. A fe- 
ver sueceeded the anguish and humil- 
iation of those last few dreadful hours, 
aml when the poor gir] began to re- 
cover strength again, after weeks of 
suffering, it was to learn that she was 
a widow—the Count de Horu had died 
in prison. Through her cousin, who, 
touched by the valet’s fidelity to his 
master, had later gained communica- 
tion with him unknown to the family, 
Angelica at last learned the truth. As 
for Lord Shelton, he continued to 
shine in society, pitying from the bot- 
tom of his heart poor Miss Kauffman, 
and acknowledging that he had been 
a dupe of the pretended Count de 
Horn, and it had cost him dearly, as 
he loaned him a fabulous amount of 
money. 

Upon Angelica's restoration to health, 
it was decided that they should return 
to Italy. But the universal sympathy 
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and respect awarded her long detained 
her. She was made a member of the 
Royal Art Society, 2 most distinguish- 
ed honor. She resumed her pencil 
with an effort feverish in its ardor. 
Ambition seemed to take the place of 
success, and all the forces of her heart 
and mind were devoted to her art. 
Three or four years later she married 
her own and her father’s friend, Anto- 
nio Gucchi. Her cousin married a 
protégé of Sir Joshua, and not long af- 
ter Angelica, with her father and hus- 
band, returned to their dear Italy. At 
Venice she composed one of her finest 
pictures, ‘* Leonardo da Vinci dying in 
t'xe arms of Francis I.” From Venice 
they went to Nuples, and then to 
Rome, where they settled, and where 
both she and her husband painted 
some of their best works. 

Her later years were full of trials. 
Her father’s death was a great sor- 
row. In 1795 her husband died. 
Their wedded life of fifteen years had 
been peaceful and full of domestic 
content. After her husband’s death 
she lost her fortune. “ Poverty does 
not frighten me,” she said, “ but lone- 
liness kills me.” The invasion of 
Rome by the French filled her with 
sombre inquietude, in spite of the great 
honor and careful consideration the 
generals showed her. She succumbed 
to the attack of her insurmountable 
melancholy, expiring November 5, 
1807. She was buried iu the chapel 
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of St. André delle Frate. The Acad- 
emy of St. Luke attended her funeral 
in a body, and, as at the obsequies of 
Raphael, her two last pictures were 
borne along with her coffin, upon the 
top of which lay a cast of her right 
hand, posed as if holding the pencil. 

To the last of ker life she never 
ceased to be surrounded by friends, 
and the recipient of the most flatter- 
ing homage. One time a stranger 
wished her to paint for him a picture 
the composition of which was not 
wholly modest. She refused, but 
gave him instead the picture of a 
nymph which being surprised when 
she had undressed, hastened to cover 
herself with a white veil. The pic- 
ture proved a great success. Through 
all her career she remained faithful to 
the delicacy of her character, painting 
only chaste and modest images. 

She had a habit of putting upon 
paper the reflections that her work in- 
spired her with at times, and these she 
guarded with reverent care. After 
her death these pages were read, and 
umong the lines traced by that high 
and truthful soul were these: ‘One 
day, when I had toiled to express in 
the head of God the Father that which 
I felt, I said to myself, I will never 
more try to express a thing above hn- 
man inspiration; and I reserve this 
effort for the moment when I shall be 
in heaven, if indeed in heaven one 
prints.” 

Mary A. E. WaGER. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE GLACIER EXPEDITION. 


66 HERE was oncea princess, who 
was the most beautiful prin- 
cess in all the world,” exclaimed 


Olaf, as he saw Ruth emerging from 
her room with a fine, fresh color on 
her cheeks, and attired in the jaunty 
costume which with her aunt's aid 
she had improvised for the glacier ex- 
cursion. 

« And there was once a prince, who 
was the sauciest creature that ever 
lived,” retorted Ruth, pushed him 
aside, and ran down stairs. 

It was about six o'clock in the 
morning. A company of young peo- 
ple, including the youthful élite of all 
the neighborhood, had gathered down 
on the pier, and a couple of sturdy 
oursmen, with yellow knee-breeches 
and red-peaked caps, were engaged in 
clearing the boats. Tea-kettles, lunch- 
baskets, and various articles of wear- 
ing apparel were stowed away under 
the row-benches, and the young lieu- 
tenants, who liked to display their au- 
thority before the ladies, shouted their 
orders in stentorian accents. Then 
all ofa sudden there was a hush; the 
Jadies put their heads together and 
spoke in whispers, and the gentlemen 
pulled at their waistcoats and drew 
themselves up into martial attitudes. 
Ruth was seen descending the garden 
terrace. They had all heard about 
this wonderful American beauty, but 
only a few of them had seen her; ru- 
mor had been busy with her name 
even before her arrival, and had mag- 
nified every circumstance connected 
with her into the most fabulous dimen- 
sions. That she had come to marry 
the grandson of the Judge seemed to 
be a settled thing; and it was told for 
certain that she owned a bank of her 

‘own, and was rich enough to buy out 


the whole parish. The parish shoe- 
maker, who was the authorized bearer 
of news, had reported her to be “ fair- 
er and richer than the Queen of Eng- 
land,” taking it for granted that the 
Queen of England was beyond dis- 
pute, by virtue of her position, the 
most beautiful woman in the world. 
He had also thrown out some dark 


-hint about ‘their doing things differ- 


ently in America,” which by the par- 
ish gossips had: been variously con- 
strued; but neither Ruth nor Olaf 
would have been particularly flatter- 
ed if they had known of the doubt 
which existed in the minds of many 
as to whether it was he or she who 
had assumed the aggressive part in 
the marriage question. It was nat- 
ural enough that so mysterious a crea- 
ture, even if she had not been so loudly 
heralded, should have excited the cu- 
riosity and wonder of the rustic neigh- 
borhood; now she stood among them, 
but the halo of her rare Southern 
beauty and the fabulous land from 
which she hailed stili seemed to re- 
move her far ®ut of their sphere. She 
smiled and greeted them in her own 
frank, friendly way, while they 
thronged forward to be introduced. 
Then they all took their sents in the 
boats, and the oarsmen thrust out from 
the pier. 

The morning fog was just rising 
from the water, and drifted in fleecy 
fragments up along the sides of the 
mountains. Stray bits of mendow and 
wheat field lay glittering brightly with 
myriad dewdrops, wherever the sun 
had made a rift in the white veil of 
the mist. The fjord shone with a soft 
summer freshness, as if it had just 
awakened from a long and healthful 
sleep. On all sides the huge uncer- 
tain forms of snow-hooded peaks mir- 
rored themselves in the cool ethereal 
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deep. Hundreds of sea birds were al- 
ready on the wing; the shrill-voiced 
gull sailed majestically over the wakes 
of the boats, aud hardly twenty feet 
away the fearless, white-breasted gan- 
net plunged headlong into the tide, 
and left a patch of eddying bubbles 
where it had vanished. As the sun 
rose higher a light shiver ran over the 
surface of the water, and its faint un- 
dulations played in changing tints of 
reflected blue and cool luminous 
green, 

By some chance Thora Haraldson 
had come to occupy the seat next to 
Ruth in the stern of one of the bouts. 
Olaf sat upon a cross bench opposite, 
dividing his attention between the 
landscape and the company. As his 
eyes fell upon the fair group before 
him, the picturesque contrast between 
the two struck his artistic funcy, and 
presently he found himself critically 
comparing them and trying to account 
for their points of difference. How 
frail and almost insignificant looked 
this slender blue-eyed alpine maiden by 
the side of that tall, brilliant, and mag- 
nificent beauty. And somehow she 
seemed to be conscious of her own in- 
significance, for she looked with large 
innocent eyes up into Ruth’s face, and 
an expression of child-like wonder 
wis visible in her features. ‘ Ah,” 
philosophized Olaf, * itis the problem 
of my life which stands embodied be- 
fore me. The one is the peaceful, sim- 
ple life of the North, with its small 
aims and cares, its domestic virtues, 
and its calm, idyllic beauty. Love to 
her means duty, » gentle submissive- 
ness, and the attachment bred by hab- 
it and mutual esteem. But in the oth- 
er’s bosom lives a world of slumber- 
ing tumult, a host of glorious possibil- 
ities, which, though still shrunken in 
the bud, will one day, when touched 
by the wakening warmth of love, de- 
velop all the emotional wealth and 
grandeur of perfect womanhood. She 
is the flower of a larger and intenser 
civilization, and all the burning pulses 
of life which animate this great cen- 
tury, unknown to herself, throb in her 
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being. And it is my own future which 
I love in her. I too shall become a 
larger and a more perfect man for 
what I give and what I receive in the 
mystery of such a love, The past lies 
behind me, and Ruth and love before 
me.” 

Olaf might have caused a sensation 
by proposing then and there, if Ruth 
had not unconsciously interrupted his 
revery. 

‘“*Mr. Olaf,” said she (for she too 
had got into the habit of calling him 
by that name because it sounded so 
delightfully barbarous), ** these moun- 
tains don’t always look so tall and mag- 
nificent, do they? ” 

“Oh, not by any means,” retorted 
Olaf, who was in that moment capable 
of saying anything. ‘* Don’t you see 
they are standing on tiptoe looking 
over the edge of those clouds in order 
to catch a glimpse of you? It is not 
often that they have the chance of see- 
ing such a sight.” 

** Now, don’t be absurd, pray,” an- 
swered she, and smiled, rather in spite 
of herself. ‘‘I really meant it quite 
seriously. I think you said something 
the other day about optical delusions 
caused by the singular transparency 
of the air at certain seasons of the 
year, or something of that sort.” 

Yes,” said Olaf, with a malicious 
twinkle in his eye; “I did say some- 
thing of that sort. I said that when 
beautiful young ladies come here to 
visit them, the mountains suddenly re- 
member their youthful dreams, and 
they have just enough of the dandy 


‘about them to make them anxious to 


produce a good impression, There- 
fore they wrap a picturesque cloak of 
sun-gilded mist about their shoulders, 
cock their glittering helmets of ice a 
little so as to look reckless, straighten 
their aged backs, and shake off the 
avalanches which slumbering centu- 
ries have heaped up there, And 
then—you would hardly believe it— 
strange tumultuous emotions awake 
in their stony breasts, and warm the 
huge masses of ice which have gather- 
ed in their beards; and the ice melts; 
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boisterous cataracts rush down over 
their bosoms; their sombre armors of 
pine forest swell as if they were going 
to burst, and hoarse, rumbling noises 
issue forth from their glacial throats. 
Then they are only trying if they 
haven't lost their voices. That is how 
the mountains behave when they are 
in love. And you know, Miss Ruth, 
all this is not so absurd as it may 
sound to you; for when you have 
made conquests of grandfather, and 
Brynhilda, and myself, and all the rest 
of us, why then should the mountains 
be exceptions? ” 

“* Why, Mr. Olaf,” cried Ruth laugh- 
ingly, “you are certainly fibbing. All 
this was not at all what you told me. 
But you do talk magnificently. Pray 
go on. You may say whatever you 
please.” 

‘But the trouble is I haven’t got 
anything more to say.” 

“Well, then, you may keep quiet. 
But by the way, does your friend Miss 
Thora speak English? ” 

“I don’t suppose she knows her- 
self; probably she never tried.” 

“TIT do understand a little,” said 
Thora timidly. ‘* But I cannot speak.” 

“Then Mr. Olaf will act as our in- 
terpreter. Won't you, Mr. Olaf?” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

And the conversation commenced. 
They talked of Norway and of Amer- 
ica, of the wonders of fjords and gla- 
ciers, and of their own little private 
doings; but where the thoughts have 
to pass through the medium of an in- 
terpreter a conversation can never be- 
come confidential. 

It was still early morning when the 
rowers, as if by mutual agreement, 
pulled up thedripping oars and poised 
them under their knees. And the 
clear drops of water sparkled like sun- 
smitten emeralds, and fell with a 
sharp metallic click upon the shining 
surface. This was the usual resting- 
place, and Olaf, in deference to ancient 
custom, let a large jug of beer pass 
the round among his crew. There 
was a slight current perceptible, and 
the boats were allowed to drift; and 
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as Ruth looked up she uttered a ery 
of surprise, and guzed in frightened 
wonder upon the vast panorama of 
desolation which spread out before 
her. A minute ago they had seen 
nothing but the huge promontory 
- which loomed up straight before them, 
and which made them feel as if the 
boats in which they were sitting were 
mere nutshells. Now, as if the moun- 
tain wall had been raised like a back 
curtain in a theatre, the view sudden- 
ly deepened, the sunshine itself be- 
came suffused as it were with a blu- 
ish ice-tint, and as far as the eye could 
reach, a royal concourse of the granite 
Titans of the primeval world still 
raised their hoary heads in calm defi- 
ance of heaven. The keen arrows of 
the sun smote upon their shields of 
snow, and rebounded in brilliant re- 
flections from their icy helmets, and 
the sombre shadows of the fjord below 
were startled with rapid flushes of 
crimson, gold, and violet. 

“We are not going in there, are 
we?” said Ruth anwiously. “ It looks 
to me as if the whole thing was com- 
ing down. I really doubt if it is safe 
to enter.” 

“My official duties compel me to 
travel here every week,” remarked 
one of the lieutenants, who could speak 
a little English. ‘ But it never occur- 
red to me to bé frightened. 

“Ah,” said Ruth, with a smile. 

“Why should I be frightened?” 
continued the martial youth, anxious 
to follow up his triumph. 

“No, I can’t really see why you 
should,” replied she. “I am sure J 
shouldn’t.” 

The gentleman’s countenance fell, 
and he hastened to volunteer his ser- 
vice at the oars. The boats had now 
entered a narrow branch of the 
fjord, one of the most wildly pic- 
turesque regions which Norway or any 
other country has to show. It looked 
like a mere narrow cleft between two 
gigantic chains of mountains which 
rose with a grand sweep, almost per- 
pendicularly from the water. The 
bare steep sides were thickly furrowed 
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with the tracks of avalanches, and at 
times, where the slope descended less 
abruptly, wildernesses of débris and 
water-carved bowlder rose like the 
stern mausoleums of dead glaciers. 
Ruth was right—it did seem as if 
the mountains might any moment 
take it into their heads to close this 
rift, which evidently some earthquake 
or similar revolution had burst open 
while the earth was still young and 
enthusiastic. The company spoke in 
whispers, as if they were afraid of wak- 
ing some slumbering Trold, whose 
very breath might be fraught with de- 
struction. The old Norse legends of 
St. Olaf and the giants seem very 
credible things in a scene like this. 

Toward noon the boats were put in 
at a little pier, where a boisterous tor- 
rent mingled its passionate voice with 
the noonday silence of the fjord. A 
low growth of stunted birch and alder 
trees edged its banks, and large flocks 
of goats were scattered through the 
bottom of the broad ravine. 

To the westwerd shone the vast 
expanse of eternal snow; a mighty 
arm of this illimitable arctic field shot 
down through this very cleft, the up- 
per end of which it filled like a huge 
wedge of silver. 

“ Now here is a chance for your op- 
tical delusions,” said Olaf, as he stood 
with Ruth on the strand. ‘ How long 
do you suppose it would take you to 
walk up to the edge of that glacier?” 

“T should imagine about ten min- 
utes,” answered she unsuspectingly. 

“If you walk that distance in less 
than three-quarters of an hour, I will 
pledge myself to climb the peak over 
there in the same time.” 

Ruth laughed, and appealed to the 
lieutenant, who, with outrageous disre- 
gard for her feelings, decided that she 
might regard herself as lucky if she 
reached the spot at all, and that an 
hour was the minimum of time re- 
quired. The gentlemen were then 
called upon to assist in unloading the 
boats, and Ruth, who was beginning to 
feel the cold breath of the glacier, al- 
lowed Olaf to wrap « shawl about her, 
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and sat down with Thora on the bank 
of the stream. There was a brief de- 
bate whether they should serve the 
dinner here or up under the ice field, 
and as the sun shone brightly up there, 
while the bottom of the cleft was fill- 
ed with shadow, the latter plan final- 
ly prevailed. Olaf now began to feel 
his responsibility as host, and at his 
sister’s suggestion, during the upward 
march devoted himself equally to all 
the ladies. They were all very nice, 
some even pretty, but although many 
of them had known him in his boy- 
hood, they seemed reluctant to recog- 
njze in this tall, bearded gentleman the 
gay and light-hearted youth who wrote 
verses and was the lion of the parish 
balls five years ago. Then his dress 
was of a foreign cut, and there was 
still a perceptible accent in his speech. 
To be sure, he was perfectly frank and 
friendly with them, but for all that, his 
foreign sojourn had raised up an in- 
surmountable wall between him and 
them, and if he had been attempting 
to talk to them across the Atlantic 
Ocean the distance could not have ap- 
peared greater, And Olaf, whose 
spiritual organism was as sensitive as 
that of a mimosa, was with every mo- 
ment more impressed with his own 
strangeness, until at last he was in- 
clined to look upon himself as a 
rhinoceros or some rare animal eseaped 
from a menagerie. 

The ascent up the steep ravine soon 
told on the strength of the ladies. 
Only Ruth kept bravely in the front 
with her lieutenant, and her merry 
laughter and her endurance stimulated 
the ambition of the rest. The rugged 
path lay along the edge of the glacier 
torrent, which roared and foamed a 
hundred feet below, and occasionally 
sent up a fierce gust of cold, shivering 
spray. Rude piles of erratic bowlder, 
interspersed with solitary bushes of 
birch and juniper, covered the sides 
of the ravine, and away toward the 
west lay a huge mass of billowy ice, 
like a cataract of molten silver sud- 
denly congealed or by some magic 
agency arrested in its source. It was 
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an hour past noon when the merry 
company halted under the brink of the 
glacier. Olaf hastened to Ruths side. 
He was curious to see how this sight 
would impress her. r 

“What a fierce, wicked, terrible 
thing this is,” said she gravely, gaz- 
ing on the wall of earth and stone 
which the ice was pushing before it. 

“Well, sach things must be,” re- 
marked Olaf philosophically. 

“ Now, don’t you Jaugh at me,” con- 
tinued Ruth in the same serious tone; 
“but do you really think that these 
grand monstrosities were in the origi- 
nal plan of creation? Or do you be- 
lieve that they are accidental things 
which have somehow been developed 
afterward? I really can’t see the use 
of them.” 

“Tam afraid I am not enough of a 
naturalist to tell what their special 
use may be in the cosmic economy,” 
replied he. ‘But from an esthetic 
point of view it is easy to account for 
their existence. You know, beauty 
is its own excuse for being, as Em- 
erson says, and you will certainly not 
deny that this glacier is beautiful.” 

‘“*No; to be sure, it is beautiful,” 
said the girl. “But it is a beauty 
which makes me tremble. There is 
something hard, and fierce, and cruel 
in it. It is the same sort of beauty 
that there is in a thunderstorm, and I 
am afraid I am not heroic enough to 
enjoy it.” 

Indeed, there is a suggestion of ter- 
tor and of stern demoniac will in these 
frozen masses of wintry strength, and 
even the glory of a hundred sunsets 
could not lend one tinge of serener 
beauty to their cold, fierce sentiment 
of divine grandeur and wrath. It is 
the God of the Old Testament who 
dwells in the glaciers, and whose 
voice makes itself heard in the mid- 
night terror of their avalanches. 

The arctic sun, which even ona 
midsummer noonday is far from the 
zenith of the sky, was slowly journey- 
ing to the westward, and soon stood 
almost behind the glacier. Ata few 
miles’ distance, where its upper ridges 
touched the sky, an army of sparkling 


steeples traced itself airily upon the 
near horizon, while further toward the 
north, where the plateau sloped down- 
ward, and the outline of the ice seem- 
ed less jagged, the boundless snow 
fields sent forth a vast blinding glare, 
which pained the eye beyond endur- 
ance. But it was a joy to watch the 
manifold play of the light upon the co- 
lossal ridges, as they loomed skyward, 
and again abruptly descentled in laby- 
rinthine lines toward the wall of mor- 
raine which bounded the lower pla- 
teau. Through their thin, gracefully 
sculptured edges, as keen as that of a 
billow in the act of breaking, shone a 
glittering maze of delicate, star-shaped 
frost-flowers, and gradually, as the ice- 
blocks became thicker and more 
opaque, their color shaded through all 
the paler tints of blue into the deepest 
sapphire gloom. And looking up- 
ward over the crests of this whole mer 
de glace, a strange shimmering sheen, 
like the ghosts of a thousand disem- 
bodied colors, seemed to be floating in 
the air, struggling to rise, but by some 
hidden power to be fettered to the icy 
billows. 

The more prosaic part of the com- 
pany had, in the mean while, been en- 
gaged in spreading the dinner, upon 
some large blocks of stone some fifty 
feet distant from the ice-wall. The 
charge of the Judge’s portable wine 
cellar Olaf willingly surrendered to 
one of the officers. A rude fireplace 
was built, the unopened lunch baskets 
ransacked, and the guests seated in 
picturesque little groups upon a grass- 
plot near the banks of the river. The 
sun was blazing bright and warm, and 
what little wind there was blew to- 
ward the glacier; so the spirits of the 
young people gradually thawed; the 
shy little maidens laughed and chat- 
tered, and the martial gentlemen joked 
amiably, and recounted their hunting 
and camp adventures. When the din- 
ner was at an end, Olaf startled the 
company by announcing his intention 
of ascending the glacier. He first 
asked the gentlemen if any of them 
were (disposed to accept his guidance, 
as he knew the topography of the 
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place from his boyhood; and when 
they refused, he appealed to the ladies. 
The fair-haired damsels stared as if he 
had requested them to take a balloon 
voyage with him; but still greater was 
the wonder when Ruth rose and said 
that she would be glad to put herself 
under his charge. 

** But I warn you beforehand that it 
is no joking matter,” said Olaf, who 
was perhaps himself somewhat start- 
led; “there are continually loose 
blocks breaking away, and you know 
the guide-books say that the ascent 
from this side is dangerous.” 

‘Oh, I have thick boots on,” an- 
swered she, with a critical glance at 
her feet, ‘and as for the rest, it can be 
no more dangerous to me than to you.” 

* You are the bravest girl that ever 
lived,” whispered he in her ear. “I 
am charmed to have your company.” 


** Hypocrite!” laughed she. ‘ Your 
face tells a different story. But for 


all that, I am bound to keep you to 
your word.” 

The young Norseman, used from his 
earliest boyhood to mountain climb- 
ing, felt his heart leap within him at 
the glorious prospect of a stroll over 
the eternal snow fields, with this fair 
maiden of Southland birth. For to the 
arctic fancy of a Norwegian, the name 
of Americais fragrant with the perfume 
of tropic vegetation and southern ro- 
mance; and although Olaf had spent 
four winters in New England, he made 
no effort to rid himself for the time be- 
ing from his early hallucinations. He 
relieved Ruth of her shawls, gave her 
his hand, and struck in upon the path 
along the northern side of the ice field. 

“And when can we expect you 
back?” cried Brynhilda after them. 

“ We are not going to mount to the 
top,” shouted he; ‘and if we are not 
back in an hour and a half, you will 
never see us again, at least not in the 
condition in which we departed.” 

Brynhilda looked frightened; but 
she knew that her brother had always 
had his own way, and that it would be 
of no use tointerfere. Ruth was not 
altogether unpractised in climbing; 
she had had a brief experience a 
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month ago in the Saxon Switzerland, 
and she now frequently astonished her 
guide by the accuracy with which she 
measured a distance whenever there 
was occasion for a leap. The path 
crept with irregular steeps and wind- 
ings along the edge of the glacier, 
now and then losing itself in devious 
“goat tracks” whenever a pile of 
scattered rocks necessitated a depart- 
ure from the ice line. But Olaf never 
hesitated in his course, and Ruth had 
perfect confidence in his guidance. It 
was a wonder to him that this girl, 
who had complained of weariness 
when they ascended the Strasbourg 
Cathedral, could step so briskly 
through this stony wilderness, never 
losing her foothold, and without a 
murmur of complaint. He put it 
down mentally as another enigma of 
the feminine character. But this 
keen, bracing mountain air has 2 won- 
derfully stimulating effect. He al- 
ready felt tie magic of its breath in 
the vigorous rush of his own biood, 
and in Ruth’s cheeks it had kindled a 
glow of deeper color. There was a 
fine fire in her eye, and her voice had 
a rich and joyous ring, born, as he 
fancied, of the splendor and the excite- 
ment of the hour. After more than 
half an hour’s climb they reached a 
sheltered nook where a slender, sparse- 
ly-leafed bireh, frail as a frost-flower, 
stood trembling over the glacial abyss. 
From hence they made a cautious ex- 
cursion out on the ice, and again re- 
turned to take a few moments’ rest. 
Here in the lee of a projecting rock, 
and exposed to the southern sun, some 
faintly tinted alpine flowers had been 
coaxed into life, and Olaf plucked 
them, gave them to Ruth, and indulg- 
ed ina little revery about their brief 
and joyless existence. Ruth was in 
a sympathetic mood. She met his 
thought half way, and instinctively 
caught it before it was uttered. The 
vast loneliness and the dread desola- 
tion which surrounded them seemed 
to bring them nearer together. There 
was to him at that moment no woman 
in all the world except Ruth; he and 
she had been chosen to inhabit and to 
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rule the virgin earth. Far down in 
the unseen deep rushed and boomed 
the subterranean glacier torrents, like 
the voices of eternity. And in his own 
heart pulsed a kindred life, and « voice 
as mighty and eternal sang in his own 
breast the ever fresh mys ery of creation. 

“Mr. Olaf,” said she, bending com- 
passionately over the flowers, “do you 
think these poor shivering little things 
are really alive. They seem to me 
the mere frozen breath of the glacier. 
Excuse me; I grow poetical without 
knowing it.” 

«You need make no excuses,”’ an- 
swered he, and seated himself at her 
side under the birch tree. ‘To be 
sure, [ should call it a mere semblance 
of life. And so are the lives of thou- 
sands of mer and women whi eke out 
their existence here in the constant 
struggle for daily bread. What do 
they know of what life has to offer?” 

«“ But they seem healthy and robust 
enough?” 

“Yes; but they count their years by 
winters.” 

“How strange. And did you too, 
when you lived here, say that you 
were so and so many winters old?” 

“Yes, I did. But from the time I 
saw you, Ruth, mine has been a sum- 
mer life, and henceforth I shall num- 
ber my age by its summers. It all 
depends upon you, Ruth,” he added in 
a passionate whisper. ‘I love you.” 

A terrible crash was heard. A 
fierce, splitting noise shot through the 
glacier, and a huge block of ice broke 
loose and tumbled down into the abyss, 
startling the silent air with a harsh, 
continuous peal, as of receding thun- 
der. Ruth gave a frightened cry, and 
in the bewilderment of terror flung her 
arms around Olaf’s neck and clung 
fas. to him. He sat calm, and did 
not stir from the spot; in the excite- 
ment of that moment nothing could 
lave moved or surprised him. The 
dread thunder of the glacier seem- 
ed but the fitting accompaniment 
tohis declaration. He quietly stoop- 
ed down over the girl, gazed into her 
frightened face, and kissed her. Then 
it suddenly occurred to him that it 
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might merely have been her fright 
which had involuntarily brought her 
into his embrace, and that possibly he 
had been ungenerous in taking advan- 
tage of her agitation. This suspi- 
cion drove the blood to his face; he 
swiftly released her from his arms, and 
stammered something about mistakes 
and excuses. The girl, who was now 
perfectly composed, opened her eyes 
wide in astonishment; then the ludi- 
crous side of the situation suddenly 
struck her. 

“Why, Olaf,” she cried, “don’t be 
too conscientious, pray. If it isa mis- 
take, itis at all events rather late to 
back out now. We shall have to stand 
by it like heroes.” 

**Ruth,” exclaimed he, with a happy 
laugh, “you are incorrigible. To joke 
in a place and in a moment like this!” 

The mention of the place started a 
fresh fear in her mind. 

“You don’t suppose they can see us 
from down there?” exclaimed she, 
and sprang up from her seat. 

“What if they do?” answered he 
com posedly. 

““Not for all the world,” said she 
fiercely. ‘I would rather die than 
have them see us.” 

“ Well, calm yourself then. If they 
had the eyes of Argus, they could not 
see through that rock.” 

The stillness of the wilderness grew 
with every moment intenser; the cold, 
white face of the glacier settled into 
something like a frown, and the icy 
sheen upon its brow rose with a sterner 
glare against the azure sky. To be 
sure, summer had invaded its domain; 
what was more natural than that it 
should resent it? -It was probably a 
novel experience for the glacier to 
have this glowing bit of summer, with 
its thousand warm suggestions (one 
of which would be enough to thaw an 
iceberg), nestled here on its very bo- 
som. Something like this Olaf would 
undoubtedly have thought, as he stood 
silently regarding the glacier before 
beginning the descent, if he had not 
just then been too happy to have any 
thought at all. A vast, shapeless bliss 
filled his being. It seemed such an 
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inconceivable privilege to be able to 
call Ruth by her first name, leaving 
out the ‘Miss;” and during the de- 
lightful rambling talk which they car- 
ried on, as long as the wilderness 
alone could hear them, be frequently 
had to restrain himself for fear of be- 
traying hdw boyish he was in his glee. 
He had always somehow had the idea 
that the whole masculine sex were 
pining for Ruth, and he could not but 
confess to himself that a sense of tri- 
umph over his unsuccessful brethren 
added to the keenness of his joy. A 
loud chorus of voices welcomed them 
as they reached the bottom of the ra- 
vine, and as it was already late in the 
afternoon, they rested but a few min- 
utes and then continued the march to 
the fjord. Brynhilda whispered some- 
thing to her brother about monopoliz- 
ing the American lady, and he in re- 
turn stared blankly at her, as if he 
could not quite see what she meant, 
and then burst out into an uncontrolla- 
ble fit of laughter. He had in one 
way or another to give vent to his su- 
perabundant spirits, and this present- 
ed the first occasion. 

“And after all we did have the 
pleasure of seeing you again in the 
same condition in which you depart- 
ed,” said one of the lieutenants to 
Olaf, as the boats were thrust out from 
the beach. 

**No; I beg your pardon,” answered 
he thoughtlessly; ‘*my condition has 
been considerably changed by that 
glacier climb.” 

“Ah,” said the lieutenant, and 
raised his eyebrows significantly. 

A quick blush sprang to Ruth’s face, 
and she sent Olaf an imploring glance. 

“Yes,” continued he, in the same 
careless voice; ‘it has been an expe- 
rience which probably” (with # sly 
wink at Ruth) “I shall never have the 
chance of repeating. It has increased 
my store of knowledge, and given me 
a glimpse of a side of the divine econ- 
omy with which I never expected to 
become acquainted.” 

‘And with us, you know, we have 
no glaciers at all,” interposed Ruth en- 
ergetically. 


“Oh, yes, I understand,” remarked 
the martial gentleman, with a disap- 
pointed look; “it must have been a 
very interesting experience—although 
avery cold one, I should judge,” he 
added, and shivered. 

Olaf was about to answer, but Ruth 
promptly stopped him. 

“You turned that very neatly,” 
whispered she, and smiled approving- 
ly, as an hour later they sat side by 
side in the stern of the boat. 

The sun sank below the horizon, the 
daylight faded, and the golden cres- 
cent of the moon rose from behind a 
snow-clad peak. It shed its pale 
glimmer upon the water, which shone 
with changing tints, playing between 
steel blue and the usual lucid green. 
The evening was calm; hardly a rip- 
ple moved the mirror of the fjord, 
save those evanescent undulations 
which spread from the bows of the 
boats. The young officers, who had 
good voices, sang the famous Swedish 
duets ‘“‘Gluntarne,” and the clear- 
toned echoes of the mountains set the 
solemn, remote wildernesses a-trem- 
bling with joyous melody. It was 
within an hour of midnight when they 
landed at the Judge’s pier. The hios- 
pitable mansion was prepared for their 
reception. Only a few of the ladies 
followed Thora to be the guests of the 
Colonel. 

“What are you doing there, dear? ” 
asked Olaf, as after some search he 
found Ruth standing behind the cur- 
tain in one of the recesses of the win- 
dows. 

“Oh, it is—it is only those glacier 
flowers,” answered she (and it was 
the first time in -his life that he had 
seen her confused); ‘those flowers 
which reckoned their age by winters. 
Oh, Olaf,” she exclaimed, suddenly in- 
terrupting herself, “tell me truly and 
honestly, don’t you think me dreadful- 
ly heartless?” 

“ Heartless!” ejaculated he, as if 
such a thing had never entered his 
head; “how can you imagine anything 
so absurd?” 

“Well, it isn’é absurd,” persisted 
the girl vehemently. “I came to 
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think of it to-day. I hardly believe 


that I have said one friendly word to 
you since we became acquainted. 
But for all that you may be sure of 
one thing,” she added in a hushed, ear- 
nest tone, ‘‘and that is that I love 
you.” 

The moon sailed swiftly through 
the nocturnal sky, the rising tide beat 
faintly against the strand—but Ruth 
and Olaf still lingered in the curtained 
recess at the window. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONCLUSION. 

For two days Ruth and Olaf were 
successful in preserving the secrecy 
of their engagement, but at the end 
of that time they both tacitly, if not 
openly, admitted that for a self-im- 
posed duty it was a very arduous one. 
Ruth had originally stipulated a week, 
and had even had serious thoughts of 
a fortnight. And when her lover was 
unable to see the expediency of all her 
feminine diplomacy, and even ven- 
tured to grumble, she would disarm 
him with a smile, and then add in her 
own bewitching way: ‘ Well, you 
know, it is an admirable thing for dis- 
cipline, dear.” 

But to-day Ruth had herself twice 
fallen out of her réle; first at the 
breakfast table she had addressed him 
with “dear,” and an hour ago, as he 
stood talking with his grandfather out 
on the balcony, she had come up from 
behind, put her arm through his, and 
gazed into his face with a sort of ab- 
sent-minded tenderness, which would 
have been sufficiently convincing to 
the old gentleman, if he had not been 
too much interested in the discussion 
to notice her. Brynhilda’s suspicions 
had been aroused long ago; and the 
soft joyous radiance of Ruth’s eyes, 
the deep abstraction of her look when 
she thought herself unobserved, and 
even the occasional abruptness of her 
motions, all went to confirm her fears, 
and often made her waver in her alle- 
giance to the fair-haired Thora, who 
was to have rebound the broken link 
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and once more reconciled the exile to 
his family and his country. 

But there was something about Ruth 
which somehow made it seem a privi- 
lege to be allowed to worship her; 
and Brynhilda’s loyal nature could not 
resist this influence; moreover, she 
loved her brother too well not to feel 
an intense interest in the woman who 
apparently held his fate in her hand. 
So these two soon became friends, and 
many a time Ruth’s secret hovered 
upon her lips, and it was merely by 
virtue of an almost superhuman ef- 
fort that she stayed her eager tongue. 
Brynhilda, on the other hand, felt an 
equally irresistible desire to confide 
in Ruth the early marriage plot with 
Thora, but on a second thought she 
concluded that it would be ungener- 
ous and cruel, and she forbore. In- 


deed, as the days went by, and she 
read in Ruth’s dark eyes the tale 
which they would fain have hidden, 
and as she weighed the strong woman- 
ly fervor of a love like hers against 
the pale dreamy devotion of a nature 


like Thora’s, she no longer wondered 
at her brother’s choice, 

The heavy red curtains had been 
drawn before the parlor windows; 
the evening was cloudy, and a pleas- 
ant twilight filled the room. The 
Judge and his wife had just retired; 
Mrs. Elder had been suffering with a 
headache during the afternoon, and 
had not left her room since supper. 
Ruth was sitting at the piano, playing 
carelessly a bit of Schumann’s Slum- 
ber-Song. Olaf had thrown himself 
into a corner of the sofa. 

“Ruth,” he said, ** won't you please 
stop making that noise and come and 
sit down here? I have something im- 
portant to tell you.” 

Ruth stopped in the middle of a 
measure, wheeled round on the piano 
stool, and went to the sofa. 

“Ruth,” began he (for he still glo- 
ried in her name), “I have been very 
much worried to-day by the thought 
of what grandfather will say when he 
hears of this affair of ours. You know 
that both he and grandmother have 
set their hearts on keeping me at 
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home. And I never mentioned that 
possibility to you, I think.” 

“TI have thought of that possibility, 
nevertheless,” said she seriously. 

« And whathave youthought, dear? ” 

“T have thought that I would con- 
sent to live even in Siberia, if you 
would only live there with me.” 

“Well, it was merely a suppositi- 
tious case. You muy be sure I want 
to live nowhere but in America.” 

And he went on to explain to her 
his position in his grandfather's house, 
reviewed the family history from the 
very beginning, and ended with de- 
claring that he would go to the old 
Judge to-morrow, tell him of his en- 
gagement, and offer to renounce his 
inheritance. Ruth entered enthusias- 
tically into this plan, and saw with se- 
cret pride the heroic figure Olaf would 
cut when stepping forward to propose 
this magnanimous sacrifice. 

« But,” she added, checking herself 
abruptly, ‘‘ how much do you suppose 
your grandfather is worth?” 

“Ruth, IT am ashamed of you,” 
cried he laughing. ‘Who would 
have believed that you were such a 
worldly creature. You approve of 
the principle »bstractly, but when you 
come to its application in your own 
case or in mine, then you begin to 
have doubts id 

“You didn’t answer my question, 
sir,” interrupted she earnestly. 

“Well, grandfather is probably 
worth about one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars, of which one half 
would fall to me.” 

‘But that is a great deal of money, 
Olaf; only think how many nice 
things we could buy for it.” 

Olaf instead of an answer flung his 
arms about her, and if the journal be 
correct, [am not sure but that their 
lips met by chance in the twilight. 
Then a sharp click was heard in the 
next room, as if a key was being turn- 
ed in the lock, which was followed by 
the sound of approaching footsteps. 
Ruth sprang up, as if she had been 
shot, rushed to the looking-glass, and 
began vigorously to smoothe her hair, 
which had become somewhat disar- 
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ranged. In an instant the door was 
opened, and the young girl in her be- 
wilderment slipped behind the window 
curtain. Unhappily the Judge had an 
exceedingly sensitive ear, and the un- 
finished melody of the Slumber-Song 
had been haunting him for the last half- 
hour, and prevented him from falling 
asleep. Now he appeared, rapped 
in his embroidered dressing-gown, sat 
quietly down at the piano, took up 
the air in the very measure where 
Ruth had been interrupted, and played 
it to the end. Olaf crouched down in 
the sofa, and in his heart he wished 
his grandfather a hundred miles away. 
But by an unlucky accident the old 
gentleman had confirmed himself in 
the habit of examining fire-places and 
window fastenings a couple of times 
before going to bed; and, as he rose 
from the piano, an evil destiny led 
him tothe very window where Ruth 
had sought a hiding-place. The Judge 
drew the curtain gently aside. 

“ But, my dear,” exclaimed he in a 
voice of surprise, “are you playing 
hide-and-seek here, all alone? ” 

Ruth felt her heart beating in her 
throat; but she nerved herself for the 
moment, put on an air of reckless de- 
fiance, and stood bolt upright before 
the Judge. Olaf perceived that it was 
time for him to come to her rescue. 

“Grandfather,” he began bravely, 
taking Ruth by the hand, “Ruth and 
I—well, the fact is—that Ruth and 
I have found out that we love one 
another.” 

“ Ruth and you have found out that 
you love one another, have you?” re- 
peated the Judge slowly, as if he were 
weighing each word. “ When did 
you find that out?” 

“I discovered my love for Ruth a 
long time ago; the very first time I 
saw her.” 

“And I did too—a very long time 
ago,” echoed Ruth eagerly. 

“T can readily believe that,” said 
the old man smiling, and seated him- 
self on the piano stool. ‘ He proba- 
bly behaved in such a way that you 
must have been blind if you did not 
see it.” 
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*« You know I don’t mean that,” re- 
torted the girl, who felt her spirits 
rapidly reviving. ‘I am sure you 
understand very well what I do 
mean.” 

“Well, well,” sighed the Judge; 
“young folks will make strange dis- 
coveries in this world.” 

Then there was a long pause, during 
which the Judge’s breathing was pain- 
fully audible. 

“Well,” he said, raising his head 
abruptly, “what can I do about it? 
You haven't asked my advice, and I 
am sorry that I have disturbed you.” 

“ We just want you to say that it is 
all right,” answered Ruth promptly. 

«You want me to say that it is all 
right. Aha! But now, if I should 
say that it isn’t all right, what then?” 

“Then we should be very sorry in- 
deed.” 

“Yes, we should never be perfectly 
happy if we thought that we had 
grieved you,” added Olaf. 

“TI would not make you unhappy 
for anything, children,” said his grand- 
father, struggling hard to keep his 
voice firm. ‘However, I know that 
I can do but little here. You, my 
boy, have long been beyond my reach. 
And I know that it must be so, and ac- 
cept what is inevitable. Since you 
wish my consent in this matter, I 
should be a wretch if I withheld it. I 
wish you «all the happiness that life 
has to offer.” 

He rose quickly and went to the 
door. There he paused for a minute, 
and regarded with a sad eye the young 
couple, who still stood hand in hand 
before him in the twilight. 

“ Well, my dear,” he said, taking a 
step toward Ruth, “if you are my 
daughter, I probably have the privi- 
lege of kissing you good night.” 

Ruth rushed toward him, and flung 
her arms about his neck. And he 
kissed her tenderly, as he would have 
kissed his own daughter; but a tear 
trembled in his eye—trembled for a 
moment, and fell on the girl’s fore- 
head. 

What remains of Ruth’s and Var- 
berg’s story may be briefly told, espe- 
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cially as the entries in the latter's 
journal after this date are few and ir- 
regular. They had a hard battle to 
fight the next day with Olafs grand- 
mother, but when she had convinced 
herself that resistance was vain, and 
moreover the Judge took sides against 
her, she gracefully succumbed, on the 
condition that she should herself have 
the privilege of making the wedding. 
Olaf remarks that since the engage- 
ment was made public, his grandfather 
has evinced a most extraordinary in- 
terest in America, and the grand re- 
public furnishes inexhaustible themes 
for conversation at breakfast, dinner, 
and supper. It is also evident that 
the Judge takes no little pride in ex- 
hibiting his accomplished American 
daughter-in-law to the grandees of the 
parish. Old Mrs. Varberg, who re- 
gards her husband as an oracle, is also 
gradually relenting. Mrs. Elder has 
at last become convinced that the Nor- 
wegians are not identical with the 
Laplanders. 

The last three entries I prefer to 
quote in the language of my original. 

September 10.—Te-day we received 
a cable telegram from Ruth's father. 
He intends to start with a Cunarder 
to-morrow, and promises to be here in 
time for the wedding. 

September 12.—There is a rumor 
afloat, that Colonel Haraldson has 
promised his daughter to Lieutenant 
4 , Who writes in grandfather's of- 
fice. 

September 15.—Yesterday grand- 
mother made a large party for Ruth 
and me. Half the parish was invited, 
and Ruth thinks it was a very magni- 
ficent affair. Grandfather gave the 
toast, which he ended with these 
words: ‘And now, may God bless 
you, my children, be it in Norway or 
in America.” I translated the speech 
in a whisper to Ruth, and she thought 
it wonderfully eloquent. It was very 
different from the way grandfather 
used to talk about America before she 
came, and she gloried the more in the 





change because she naturally assumed 
to herself the credit of having con- 
verted him. 
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RETURN once more to the que- 
] ries and suggestions of corre- 
spondents upon the use of language 
and subjects connected therewith. 
Some of the letters printed or referred 
to below have lain by me for many 
months, merely, as I have had occa- 
sion to remark before, because the 
editor of ‘The Galaxy” cannot be 
reasonably asked to give up his pages 
to a continued discussion of nice points 
in the use of language, notwithstand- 
ing the wide and lively interest shown 
by his readers in this subject. I 
heartily wish that so many of my cor- 
respondents were not so anxious on 
the subject of their grammar; so 
disturbed because sentences won't 
* parse ; ” so solicitous to finda “ rule” 
to justify every form of speech that 
they may use. They remind me of 
Sampson in “Romeo and Juliet,” who 
would not bite his thumb at the dogs 
of the house of Montague unless the 
law were on his side. Now it is very 
well to have the law on your side in a 
quarrel; and so in the disputes about 
language that seem to be going on all 
over the country, with a pertinacity 
and a bitterness which are to me quite 
incomprehensible, it may be very de- 
sirable to find a “rule” in Lindley 
Murray’s quiver to launch at the head 
of an obstinate opponent. It may 
“settle” him although it does not set- 
tle the question. But the very worst 
use to which language can be put is to 
make it the subject of dispute. Lan- 
guage is of no value except for the 
clear and forcible expression of ideas 
worthy of expression; and for the at- 
tainment of thatend the study of rules 
of grammar is the poorest of all 
means. Foreign languages must gen- 
erally be learned by a study of their 
grammar and an observance of rules, 
which are merely formulations of 
usage; but even they are better ac- 
quired by intercourse with the people 


to whom they belong, and by reading 
their best writers. A real mastery of 
them can be attained only by those 
means. No one is master of a lan- 
guage without being able to think in 
it. A person who is obliged to trans- 
late his thoughts from one idiom to 
another will inevitably be a bungler 
in the language into which he trans- 
lates. But although the study of 
grammar is necessary in the ac- 
quirement of a foreign language, and 
is the only means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the construction of the 
sentence in those languages that are 
called ** dead,” toward the mastery of 
one’s mother tongue it gives no help 
whatever. It is safe to say that of the 
best known writers of the English lan- 
guage who wrote before the last thirty 
years, not one in a hundred had re- 
ceived any instruction whatever in 
English grammar. This fact is one 
which may well be laid to heart by 
the flocks of people who are in such a 
perpetual twitter about their gram- 
mar. The best English that I have 
ever read or heard came from men 
and from women who cared as little, 
und not improbably knew as little, 
about English grammar, so-called, as 
they did about the Rosicrucian myste- 
ries. Those who from childhood read 
the best authors and talk with the 
most cultivated people will speak 
good English—if they have the ca- 
pacity of speaking it; ‘and if they have 
not that capacity, they cannot do it if 
they sit upon a pyramid of grammars. 
And as to rules, they are passing away 
as a means of teaching “the art of 
speaking and writing the English lan- 
guage correctly.” Those that were 
formerly held to be absolute have been 
found in many cases unsound, illogi- 
cal, absurd, and in all cases quite use- 
less as the means of instruction. With 
them parsing will disappear. I do not 
hesitate to say that before another 
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generation of teachers takes the field 
parsing will have been dropped from 
the course of study forever. 

But to turn to my correspondents. 
Not long ago it would appear that in 
a little village in New York which, 
like many little villages, contains a 
goodly number of intelligent and cul- 
tivated people, the surface of society 
was very seriously troubled by a dis- 
pute as to the * good grammar” of 


‘“*FEELING BAD” AND ‘ FEELING 
BADLY.” r 


The consequence was several letters 
to me, the most interesting of which 
by far were from a lady who rebelled 
with forty-woman power against be- 
ing compelled to say that she “ felt 
bad.” Here is the pith of her objec- 
tion: 

“IT have been unpleasantly arraign- 
ed by two or three of the inhabitants 
of this village, because of my prefer- 
ring the expression, I feel ‘ badly’ to 
I feel ‘ bad,’ not recognizing any defi- 
nition given for bad by which one 
cares to be qualified. I am aware 
that there are many adjectives placed 
after the verb ‘feel’ which qualify 
the subject, but I am yet unable to ap- 
preciate the fact of this being one of 
the number. I deem it both gram- 
matical and logical to say I feel sick, 
or I feel tired, or I feel sad, each of 
which, of course, is an adjective quali- 
fying the subject. In the expression 
she is a sick girl, the adjective here re- 
fers to her physical nature: she is 
sick, and feels that she is; but were I 
to say she is a bad girl, would you not 
naturally infer that I alluded to her 
moral rather than physical nature? I 
am able to appreciate that one can 
suffer from bad health, but here the 
adjective qualifies the noun to which it 
refers. Of the two expressions I pre- 
fer I feel * badly,’ allowing in this in- 
stance there is action expressed by the 
verb which admits of an adverb, to 
modify it; as in the expressions I 
feel deeply, sensibly, differently, etc. 
It has been my desire to arrive at the 
more grammatical and logical view 
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of the matter that has prompted me 
to address you, and not to impress 
upon the minds of those opposed to 
me, that Iam infallible in this argu- 
ment; but as I have made myself a 
subject of criticism by adhering to the 


reasoning of my own brain, and 
deeming your opinion,” ete., ete. So 


far my correspondent, 

The question brought up here has 
nothing whatever to do with gram- 
mar; that is, with the forms of words 
and their consequent relations. Or, it 
would be better to say that the objec- 
tion made is altogether outside of 
those relations. It refers, as most 
questions in regard to the use of Eng- 
lish do and must refer, to the meaning 
of the words. This appears by a sub- 
sequent remark of the fair disputant: 
“T readily appreciate how a man may 
be ill, and feel ill (physically); but 
how aman can be bad and feel bad 
without allusion to his morals is in- 
comprehensible.” The difficulty arose 
from the fact that bad has two mean- 
ings (two, although related), and feel 
two, and from the other fact, that in 
the language of women (and there has 
always been a feminine dialect from 
the first records of language) bad has 
a meaning which a woman is very re- 
luctant to apply to herself. She may 
eall herself a naughty girl, or even in 
certain classes of society admit that 
she is “fast”; but to deliberately 
speak of herself as bad, although she 
may have murdered her mother, 
crazed her father, recklessly ruined 
her husband, or even worn an unfash- 
ionable bonnet—horrible! And origi- 
nally bad did mean wicked, depraved ; 
but it has very logically and normal- 
ly come to mean merely the reverse 
of good; so that we say a bad man, 
and also a bad pen, a bad apple. Ap- 
plied to persons, bad has always a 
moral signification, which of course 
it cannot have when applied to things. 
Its converse good has the same appli- 
cation. We therefore say in regard 
to our physical condition, not that we 
feel good, but that we feel well; well 
being in this case not what the gram- 
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mariahs call an adverb; and con- 
versely we say, that we feel ill or feel 
sick, in which case il is no more an 
“adverb” than sick is. Now it may 
seem that as bad when applied to per- 
sons has a moral signification, the ob- 
jection against the phrase “TI feel 
bad” on that ground holds good. But 
it is not so. For in the phrase “I feel 
bad ” bad, whatever it may “ qualify,” 
does not refer to the person, but to the 
feeling. If feeling were something 
which might be done or undergone bet- 
ter or worse, then we should say, I feel 
badly, as we do say, I, he, or she felt 
thatvery badly. Butinthe phrase I feel 
bad, we merely say my condition, my 
feeling is bad (not badly); just as we 
say that a woman looks beautiful (not 
beautifully), that the grass looks green 
(not greenly), or that 2 man feels 
strong (not strongly); but a man may 
feel an emotion strongly. 


MAIDS AND WIDOWS IN THE MAR- 
RIAGE SERVICE. 

The following letter was addressed 
to me privately; but it is so interest- 
ing and valuable that with the consent 
of the writer I do not withhold it from 
my readers. The question with the 
discussion of which it is chiefly taken 
up—the significance of the marriage 
service in regard to woman, and par- 
ticularly the discrimination made in 
that service in its older form between 
maids and widows when they were to 
be married—is one of the most inter- 
esting subjects offered to inquiry by 
the social records of past ages. Mere- 
ly premising that there is no relation 
in life about which there has been cast, 
even by women themselves, more of 
the glamour of superstition than that 
between man and woman, I withhold 
my readers no longer from the letter: 


“Boston, March 6, 1875. 

“Sir: Having read your article in 
the December ‘Galaxy’ on the wed- 
ding service, permit me to take an ex- 
ception to one view in the same ex- 
pressed, and raise a ‘ point’ for infor- 
mation. To the question what is im- 
plied by the terms manum discodper- 
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tam tectam, you assign a reason for 
which I fail to find any warrant in the 
authorities, and I take the liberty to 
send you a ‘brief’ on the subject. 
The solution of this: symbolical char- 
acteristic we must refer to_an age in 
which the more important affairs of 
active life were expressed by means 
of symbolic acts, In the alienation of 
property the change of possession and 
title was symbolized, among the many 
forms, by handing of the glove of the 
seller to the buyer; with this symbol 


‘in and on his hand, by drawing the 


glove on to his hand he symbolized his 
appropriation of the property; and he 
then was said to be invested, clothed 
with the full title and 


Vestita est illius manus cui tradidi. 
—Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltarthumes, pp. 152, 

555. 

** Now, in case of the woman who had 
passed from the bosom of her father’s 
family into the hands of her husband 
—and we may recall the Roman sym- 
bolic usage and term, in manum con- 
venire—such act, whether viewed, as 
it formerly was, in fact as a purchase, 
or simply as a resignation of the pa- 
ternal authority, had its own corre- 
lated symbolisms, of which many time- 
worn relics lie embedded in our mar- 
riage services and ceremonies. The 
husband, by marriage, becaine invest- 
ed with certain rights over his wife, 
and her hand was clothed with cer- 
tain powers toward him and over his 
household. With equal appositeness it 
might be said of her manus vestita as 
manus or femina codperia (we have 
mansus vestiius = manse, in posses- 
sion of a colonus = under cultivation, 
and the same with another plirase- 
ology, mansus codpertus and discodp- 
ertus). The widow, therefore, who 
should after the legal lapse of time 
choose te take again the marriage 
vow, would be required, in harmony 
with the symbolistic spirit of the age, 
to appear at the altar with hand 
gloved, ‘manus vestita, tecta vetata, 
codperta,’ signifying that she had pre- 
viously been invested with conjugal 
rights; that she had already passed 
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under the marriage pallium—pallio 
coéperta. 

“ From the view entertained in very 
early times of the intimate connec- 
tion of the wife with the husband, the 
remarriage of a widow was regarded 
as inflicting a stain upon her woman- 
hood, and consequently such a step on 
her part, and one so strikingly at va- 
riance with the ideas and habits of the 
people, would be cast in some symbol- 
ic shape; and thus while the virgin 
bride stood at the nuptial altar decked 
with all the insignia of virginity— 
white veil, flowing hair, crown, open 
(uncovered, ungloved) hand—‘ manus 
discobperta detecta’—the open hand 
regarded as a symbol of good faith, 
purity, and guilelessness—the widow 
bride who appeared at the marriage 
altar could not, by long traditional 
usage, wear the maidenly symbols, 
and so, bereft of crown, veil, garland, 
with closed (gloved) hand—t manus 
tecta,’ as symbolizing that her virgin 
purity and chastity had passed from 
out of her hands, she entered upon her 
new relationship. 

** History shows how decidedly the 
early church, for special religious rea- 
sons, disapproved of second marriages ; 
and to the ecclesiastical sentiment 
formed of the moral character of the 
woman who dared to brave the perils 
of a second wedlock, and the disap- 
probation of the church, we may at- 
tribute, perhaps, this symbolic act. 
The audacious and immoral hand, to 
their mind, of the widowed candidate 
for marriage, to whom was also de- 
nied most if not all the usually atten- 
dant sacramental services, was not 
suffered to come uncovered, ungloved, 
in immediate contact with the hand, 
pure, sanctified hand of the represen- 
tative of the church, or his sacred 
robes of office; and wherever the ritu- 
al required the priest to take the hands 
of the contracting parties, or place 
them in symbolizing connection with 
his white stola—emblem of purity and 
chastity—it demanded that the hand of 
the widow-bride should be gloved.* 


* Astothe ceremony of placing the hands on 
the priest’s stola, see Martene, “De Antequis 
Ecclesiz,” etc., V. II., p. 129 seq. 
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“These seem to me to be the only 
true constructions which can be given 
to the language of the Sarum Rubric; 
but I should be very glad to learn 
from you if the one advanced by you 
is tenable or authentic. 

“T hardly think you mean to be un- 
derstood as asserting the grammatical 
correctness of the phrase ‘to take to 
wife,’ because it is a literal translation 
of the corresponding Latin words of 
the Sarum service, since that and sim- 
ilar phrases are as elementarily cor- 
rect and good as each single word, and 
in that form are as old as the English 
language itself, as the following exam- 
ples attest: 

To wife weddian = to betroth to wife. 

To wife gyfan = to give to wife. 

To wife niman = to take to wife. 

To wife habban = to have to wife. 


—Anglo-Sazron Laws, 88 Alfred (Ec.) 24 (Sec.) 42; 
, 88 Edmund Conf. (B) 6. 

To wibe ein wif haben = to have a woman to 
wife. 

To manne geben = to give to man, 

To karle haben= to have to husband (Churl 
A. 8. Ceorl). 

—Grimm, Deu. Rechtsalt., 418. 
“The same exact phrases occur in 
much more ancient and accepted ritu- 
als than that of the ‘Sarum Use.’ 

Monsigneur N, est il de votre plaisir de pren- 
dre a femme et epouse Madame N, cy presente. 

Madame N, est-elle de votre plaisir de prendre 
a mari et epoux Monsigneur N, cy presente. 
—Ex. MSS. Pontyicali Sugduensis, A. D. 300, 

Martene, I1., p. 133. 

Veux-tu avoir N a femme et epouse et la gar- 
der sane et euferme et lui faire loyale partie de 
ton corps et de tes biens. 

—Ex. MSS. Missali Rotomagensi, A. D. 400, Mar- 

tene, p. 132. 

Jean, voulez vous cette femme & femme et a 


epouse ? 
Marie, voulez yous cet homme 4a mary eta 


epoux? 

Jean, vous luy promettez et jurer que de vos 
biens bien et loyaument luy departirez. 

—Ex. MSS. Pontificali Ambranensis, A, D. 1120, 

Martene, p. 135. 

«Notice the conjunctive difference 
of femme-femme and the use of de- 
partirez in confirmation of your state- 
ment on those words in the article 
named. 

“A comparison which I often hear 
—and defended—comes to my notice 
in the last volume of Bancroft, X., p. 
118: ‘They represented its territory 
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as of all others the most extensive.’ 
Is not this logically and grammatical- 
ly incorrect—though defended on au- 
thority and usage of some learned 
writers (as I am informed) of this 
State? Can it be justified? 

“ Asking your indulgence for thus 
taxing your patience, I am, 

“Very truly yours, 
“—. Ww. &” 

I cannot respond to my able and 
learned correspondent’s request for 
authorities in support of the view to 
which he takes exception, with equal 
force and courtesy. And I will here 
remark that, although one would like 
to be always right, it is a pleasure to 
be_met by an opponent whose knowl- 
edge gives him a right to speak, and 
who, although an entire stranger, 
shows that personal consideration 
which one candid man should always 
show to another. ‘The brief passage 
to which he refers was written with- 
out reference to any authorities ex- 
cept the Sarum Manual, which hap- 
pened to beat my hand. With regard 
to discodpertam and tectam, the obvi- 
ous meaning of the former, of course, 
was, uncovered, of the latter, covered. 
But I had the impression that manus 
tecta was a Latin idiom for the closed 
as opposed to the open hand; differing 
in meaning from pugnus, the fist, 
which conveys the idea of preparation 
for a blow; whence, of course, our 
pugnacity. I still have that impres- 
sion; but whence it is derived I do not 
remember; nor have I been able, in 
the brief researches that I have made, 
to discover an authority for that in- 
terpretation. Perhaps some of my 
readers who are more minute in their 
Latin scholarship than I am, may be 
able to inform me whence I derived 
my impression, which (so plainly does 
the participle of tego mean simply cov- 
ered) could hardly have been devel- 
oped from my own moral conscious- 
ness. The view of this interesting 
passage in the old marriage service 
which is presented by my correspon- 
dent is certainly probable on the face 
of it, and is entirely congruous with 
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all that we know of middle-age no- 
tions and ceremonials. At the same 
time it is to be remarked that the mar- 
riage service was intended for the use 
of all classes, and that at the remote 
period when this rubric was estab- 
lished, the wearing of gloves was unu- 
sual, and was confined to the very 
highest ranks and wealthiest people. 

As to the idiom “to wife,” I need 
hardly say that my correspondent is 
right in supposing that I did not re- 
gard it as having come into existence 
asa translation of in sponsam in the 
Manual. I merely pointed out the 
correspondence of the two phrases. 
That the use of ¢o in question is much 
older than the Sarum Manual, no one 
tolerably familiar with the earlier 
forms of the English language could 
be ignorant. 

One part of my correspondent’s let- 
ter in reference to this point puzzles 
me. I am not acquainted with the 
French authorities which he cites; but 
I think that I can hardly be in error in 
saying that no such French as he 
quotes was written in the fourth cen- 
tury, or even in the twelfth. There is 
but a word or two of it that is not very 
modern both in form and in significa- 
tion; and yet his citations seem to be 
otherwise unimpeachable. 

The mode of comparison to which 
he refers as common and even as de- 
fended by “authority” is one which 
seems to me justifiable by no author- 
ity whatever. There is nothing un- 
grammatical in it, as I understand the 
word grammatical. It is merely con- 
fused thought. The writer simply 
did not say what he. meant to say. 
That one thing should be the most ex- 
tensive of all others is impossible. 


COMPARATIVE COMPACTNESS OF 
LATIN AND ENGLISH. 


In the admirable address delivered 
by Governor Dix at the last com- 
mencement of Union College is a pas- 
sage upon which I intended at the 
time to remark, and of which the per- 
manent interest will, I hope, justify a 
few words, even although the imme- 


THE 
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diate occasion is so long past. Govy- 
ernor Dix, pleading for what should 
need no plea, even from him, a thor- 
ough study of Latin as a part of a lib- 
eral education, advanced as one argu- 
ment, that an acquaintance with the 
Latin language is the very best means 
of enabling a man to use the English 
language with accuracy and effective- 
ness. This is unfortunately true; but 
it speaks much better for the Latin 
language than for that which is now 
called English. It has been hereto- 
fore remarked in. these articles that 
the language in common use now by 
English-speaking people cannot be 
spoken with accuracy except by those 
who havea knowledge of Latin. This 
is a reproach upon the language, and 
upon the people who use it. Sucha 
confusion in kind and degree does not 
exist in the common vocabulary of 
any other people. Valuable as a 
knowledge of various languages is to 
all men, it is a shame that one lan- 
guage cannot be used, in the words of 
Governor Dix, accurately and effec- 
tively without the knowledge of an- 
other, and that language a dead one. 
Of one argument urged by the dis- 
tinguished orator I cannot feel the 
force. He rested it upon the power 
of condensation in the Latin language. 
As to that trait of the Roman speech, 
there can be no question. In concise- 
ness and compactness it has no rival. 
It has a density of idiom found in no 
other cultivated tongue. But in hold- 
ing up an acquaintance with the 
Latin language as a corrective of what 
he justly regards as the great error 
with us, “ diffusiveness of style,” I 
cannot but think that Governor Dix 
confused, for the moment, the effect 
of the mental discipline gained by the 
thorough study of Latin with a knowl- 
edge of the language itself. For un- 
fortunately all our diffusiveness comes 
upon the Latin side of our language. 
The vague phraseology, the loose 
construction, the ambitious sentences, 
the “tall talking” show themselves 
almost exclusively in the speech of 
those whose vocabulary is made up 
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chiefly of anglicised Latin words, The 
tinker, John Bunyan, had not much 
acquaintance with Latin literature; 
and where is there to be found a sim- 
pler, manlier, compacter form of 
English than that which he wrote? 
Iam not one of those who would ex- 
clude all words of Romanic origin 
from our language, even if it were 
possible to do so; but I cannot see so 
sure and so reasonable a way to cure 
us of that diffuseness, that vague pre- 
tentiousness of speech, which Gov- 
ernor Dix so justly points out as the 
great blemish of our style, as the di- 
rection of the attention of students 
from the Latin and to the Teutonic 
elements of our language. The less 
that it becomes necessary for us to 
study Latin that we may speak Eng- 
lish accurately and strongly, the less 
we shall be open to the reproach of 
diffusive, vague, ambitious speaking 
and writing. 

It may be worth our while to glance 
at one illustration of his point by the 
accomplished orator. As an example 
of the compactness of the Latin lun- 
guage, he adduced the following line 
from Statius, one of the later Roman 
poets: 

Tacent exhausti solibus amnes, 


Upon this he remarked that “although 
our own language has no inconsider- 
able capacity for condensation, the 
true meaning of these four Latin 
words cannot be expressed with less 
than eleven or twelve in English. 
Thus: the rivers, exhausted by the 
continued heat of the sun, are silent. 
The full force of solibus in this con- 
nection cannot well be given in fewer, 
or in any other form of words than 
the continued heat of the sun.” In 
defence of my mother tongue I ven- 
ture, even against such an assailant, 
to offer a translation, which perhaps 
may be able to stand: 
The sun-dried streams are still. 


This at least is not open to the re- 
proach of diffuseness; and it seems to 
me to present all the ideas conveyed 
by the words of the Latin poet. The 
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adjective sun-dried, compounded of an 
uninflected noun anda participle, seems 
to me to express the full meaning, and 
also the suggestion, of the two words 
exhausti solibus, an inflected participle 
and an inflected noun, and to do all 
with one word of two syllables that 
the Latin does with two words of six. 
Streams is a perfect representative in 
one syllable of amnes, which has two. 
And are still tells all that tacent does, 
and more; for it suggests a stopping 
of motion as well as of sound. Yet the 
language is perfectly simple, and, al- 
though such as, I think, might be used 
by any poet, is what would naturally 
come to the lips of any one who spoke 
good, plain English. The use of sun 
in the plural seems to me to mark one 
of the defects of the Latin language 
quite as much as the compactness of 
its idiom. Is it not safe to say that if 
the Latin had the power of compound- 
ing words which the Teutonic lan- 
guages have, it would not have been 
driven to such an expedient as the 
multiplication of the sun to express the 
continued action of his heat? This, 
however, only by way of suggestion, 
and of plea for the capacity of our gen- 
uine English speech to embody without 
diffusiveness the thouglits even of Lat- 
in poets if, instead of slighting it, we 
will only master its power. 
SHALL AND WILL AGAIN. 

A correspondent in Chicago, who 
asks me not to publish his letter, says: 
“IT may be wrong, but I think that the 
last should in the closing sentence of 
your article in ‘The Galaxy’ for Feb- 
ruary ought to be would. You say 
‘although I should leave untouched 
many points that I should willingly 
discuss.” What do you think?” I 
think that my correspondent is wrong; 
and the growing looseness in the use 
of this idiom in America appears to 
me to justify yet another remark upon 
it. Consider a moment. What was 
expressed was a willingness for discus- 
sion if it could and should take place. 
Why then should another expression 
of will have been added? This would 
have been done if willing had been 
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preceded by would, which when used 
with the first person always implies 
an exercise of the will of the speaker. 
To illustrate this: if the phrase had 
been, “many points that I would dis- 
cuss,” it would have been correct, and 
would have expressed a will on the 
part of the writer. If instead of will- 
ingly, gladly had been used, then it 
would have been correct to say either 
that I would gladly discuss, or that I 
should gladly discuss. But in the 
former case only a glad willingness 
would have been expressed; the latter 
would be a declaration that under 
certain circumstances I should (not 
would) do a certain thing gladly. I 
wrote of course without taking all this 
into consideration; but although there 
may be found in good writers exam- 
ples of “I would willingly,” I think 
that “I should,” etc., is the correct 
form, and gives the better sense. 
DESDEMONA’S WISH. 

I am rather taken to task by a 
correspondent, because there is no 
note in my edition of Shakespeare on 
the passage in ‘‘Othello” in which 
Desdemona is represented as having 
said that she wished that ** heaven had 
made her such a man ”—that is, such 
aman as Othello appeared to her to 
be when he told her his story. No 
note was given because none was re- 
quired. True, there have been com- 
mentators who supposed that Desde- 
mona wished that heaven instead of 
making her a woman had made her a 
man such as Othello was. But in edit- 
ing Shakespeare I did not undertake 
to combat all the follies of which a 
misapprehension of his meaning had 
been the occasion. I was not Dog- 
berry enough to try to “comprehend 
all vagrom men.” As to the wish, 
apart from the question of language, 
the interpretation referred to above 
rests upon the important error of an 
entire misapprehension of Desde- 
mona’s character. For when Othello 
was by, the very last thing that she 
wished, poor girl, was to be a man. 
To her the deiight of life was then 
that she was a woman—a woman who 
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could love, be loved by, and give her- 
self to that man. This is the prime 
consideration. But besides, she wish- 
ed that heaven had made her sucha 
man; just as a girl wishes that her 
mother would make her a doll, or buy 
her a gown; that is, make for her a 
doll, buy for her a gown. This is a 
dative construction which ias existed 
in the language from time imme- 
morial. So we say, “* Woe is me;” 
4. €., woe is to me. 


DISAPPOINT. 


I am asked whether it is possible 
to be agreeably disappointed. It is 
somewhat surprising to me that this 
question has remained unasked of me 
until now, because it is one upon 
which the minds of many intending 
purists in language are very sorely 
troubled. By some such persons I 
have heard the phrase “agreeably 
disappointed ” pronounced * decidedly 
ungrammatical.” Now, be it right 
or wrong, elegant or inelegant, its 
propriety has about as much relation 
to grammar as to mathematics. The 
question is merely as to the congruity 
of the two words in their meaning. 
The sentence, “A tall dwarfish man fell 
up to the foundation of the sky-light ” 
is perfectly “good grammar.” It is 
impossible that there should be better. 
It is absolute nonsense, like @ great 
deal of the ‘good grammar” that is 
written. But its nonsense follows 
upon no fault of grammatical con- 
struction; it depends merely upon tlie 
meaning of the words, which are so 
incongruous that it is only an exam- 
ple of what is called « contradiction 
in terms. On the other hand, * Us 
isn’t a-going with she, but him are” 
is bad grammar. So is, “Them 
does it good.” The incongruity here 
is not of meaning, but of form. The 
meaning of these sentences is as un- 
mistakable as that of the most perfect- 
ly grammatical sentence that ever 
was written. 

The question as to the propriety of 
the expression “agreeably disap- 
pointed ” depends entirely upon wheth- 
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er disappointment is a thing that may 
be agreeable or disagreeable. With- 
out a doubt it may be either. The 
question as to whether it may be so 
could arise only in the mind of a per- 
son who misapprehends the meaning 
of disappoint, and who supposes that 
it implies displeasure, dissatisfaction. 
Now displeasure or dissatisfaction 
very frequently accompany disappoint- 
ment; but they are no part of it; nor is 
either of them its sure consequence. 
Disappointment is merely a failure in 
appointment, and hence a failure in the 
realization of that which is reasonably 
expected. Such a failure it will at 
once be seen may be either agreeable 
or disagreeable. Ifa man had an ap- 
pointment to meet his mother-in-law, 
who wished to have a few words with 
him in regard to the shameful manner 
in which he was treating that angel of 
goodness her daughter, and were to 
find, instead of the mother, the angel 
herself, all smiles and love, he would 
be, correctly spexking, disappointed ; 
but does any man doubt that the dis- 
appointment would be agreeable? 
Without insisting strongly upon the 
good taste of ‘‘agreeably disappoint- 
ed,” I certainly cannot but regard it 
as a perfectly legitimate and exact 
use of language. 

The misapprehension from which 
this question arises is becoming very 
common. We meet with it daily. I 
have before me a letter written by a 
min of intelligence and education, in 
which he says, ‘‘ I went prepared to be 
disappointed, and so I was, but not in 
the way anticipated;” and at a per- 
formance of * Lohengrin” I heard a 
man say toa lady, with a smirk upon 
his face that revealed an inner con- 
sciousness that he was saying some- 
thing quite nice, ‘I came here expect- 
ing to be very much disappointed, but 
on the contrary I’m very much de- 
lighted.” Both these gentlemen ut- 
tered sheer nonsense. They meant 
that they thought that they should not 
be pleased. What was appointed for 
them they had, as all the others did 
who were present on the same occa- 
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sion. The result may have been pleas- 
ant to some of them, and unpleasant 
to others; but there was no disap- 
pointment. If he who went to hear 
an announced performance of “ Lo- 
hengrin” had heard instead “Don 
Giovanni,” there would have been a 
disappointment; whether agreeable or 
disagreeable would have depended on 
his personal taste. 

This is not a philological way of 
looking at language. The philologist, 
finding that a great many people were 
using disappoint in the way just men- 
tioned, would regard the fact merely 
as evidence that about this time disap- 
point, from the displeasure generally 
following upon disappointment, began 
to mean displease. He would muke 
a memorandum of the fact, and regard 
it merely as one of the changes which 
wwe constantly going on in living lan- 
guige. We are looking at the use of 
words rather from the point of pro- 
priety than from that of history. 
Changes may be normal; or they may 
be mere perversions, the consequence 
of caprice or of carelessness, or of ig- 
norance. The use of disappointed in 
the sense of displeased is to be attri- 
buted to one of the two latter causes, 
or to both. Itdeprives us of one good 
word the former, and makes another 
superfluous, the latter. 


IN AND INTO. 


My attention is directed by a corre- 
spondent to a misuse of the first of 
these words which many of my read- 
ers must have noticed, so common has 
it become. For example I read in the 
last Report of the Board of Education 
(p. 291), ‘A boy had stated that the 
pupil of « cat’s eye becomes large and 
reund when in a dark place. I asked 
how he knew that. He replied, ‘I 
took my cat in the cellar and looked 
in its eyes.’” Again, another boy is re- 
ported as having said, “we found a 
sheep's head, and lookéd in its mouth.” 
In these cases the very words of the 
young students of natural history may 
have been given, and therefore they 
ouly may be responsible for the lan- 
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guage; but I fear that the person who 
reported the case did not see-the error 
in question. (Did I not actually hear 
a teacher say to an assembled school, 
“Boys, it’s a splendid thing to be 
good behaved.” Sed quis custodiet 
custodies tipsos?) In the sentences 
quoted, the first in is correctly used. 
The cat’s eye was examined “ when in 
adark place.” But in the other two 
cases the use of in is incorrect. The 
first boy looked into the cat’s eye; the 
others looked into the sheep’s mouth. 
In expresses presence in a place. Ac- 
tion, or the direction of action, requires 
into. We walk into a room, and when 
we have done so we are iz the room. 
We inquire into the affairs of a cor- 
poration to see what condition they 
are in. We look into place, a sheep's 
mouth or a cat’s eye for instance, to 
see what is in it. The misuse of in 
does away with a valuable distinction, 
and should it prevail, will make into 
obsolete although not superfluous. 


“Ist -ING. 
The following paragraph appeared 
in a Jate number of the London * Pall 
Mall Gazette: ” 


The Polytechnic Institution has a right to in- 
troduce new inventions in every departinent of 
art and science, but it has no right to introduce 
into the language of its programmes neolegisms 
of more than a certain degree of absurdity. It 
has recaptly engaged the services of an Ameri- 
can gentieman who performs tricks with his 
pen, and who, fearing perhaps to be mistaken 
for a literary man, calls himself not a « writer,” 
but a ‘‘ writist.” Thisis very dreadful. ‘“ Sci- 
entist” for “‘ man of science” was bad enough. 
“ Drinkist ’ for a professed drinker—one who 
took drinks at all hours of the day whenever an 
opportunity offered—was worse. But “ writ- 
ist” is worgt of all. There is, of course, a 
meaning in the madness which impels the 
American penman to describe himself by the 
name he has chosen to assume. He wishes it to 
be understood that he is to the ordinary writer 
in a mechanical sense what the “ stylist’ is to 
the ordinary writer in a literary sense. He is 
great at figures and flourishes’ He isin fuct a 
professor of fine writing, and might call himself 
a“ caligrapher,” which, to our taste, is a more 
beautiful word even than “ wrijist’’ though 
* writist ’ is doubtless the more original of the 
two. 


These remarks touch a point which 
has been more than once considered in 
these papers; and I do not refer to 
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them for the purpose of further discus- 
sion of the application of the ist affix. 
They are interesting for other reasons. 
They show an entire misapprehension 
of ‘the purpose with which writist was 
used; and they illustrate the bad effect 
of such usages. We, on this side of 
the water, know that the ‘“* American 
penman” meant to draw no such dis- 
tinction as the one which is suggested. 
Ile used the word as a mere “ adver- 
tising dodge.” There are many peo- 
ple who think that it is exceedingly 
funny, quite a sublime touch of humor, 
to call a man a writist, a walkist, or a 
shootist; and without a doubt it was 
solely with the purpose of attracting 
attention by this exquisite jest that the 
first was used on the occasion in ques- 
tion. Such tricks are common in this 
country among a certain class of ad- 
vertisers. But observe how the jocose 
use of this is¢ suffix, which we all 
have ruefully derided rather than 
heartily laughed at, is bringing the 
hideous words formed by it into actual 
use, Here we have one of the first and 
ablest journals in England, a newspa- 
per the editorial contributors to which 
ure taken from the most cultivated 
and intelligent classes in that country, 
gravely opposing the usage, which im- 
plies the presumption that it is worthy 
of opposition, and not only doing so, 
but in good faith undertaking to assign 
serious reasons for what is in fact only 
a piece of the lowest * American ” 
slang. This comes from the readi- 
ness with which people here, who 
should know better, tolerate and take 
up foolish and disgusting phrases of 
this kind. They do it without thought, 
from mere careless indifference as to 
what is good or bad. The word or 
plirase passes from mouth to mouth, 
and ere long it is in common use, and 
is set down as a serious “ American- 
ism.” It were well if we were all of 
us a little more careful as to the quality 
of what we use even as recognized 
slung. 
SEWAGE AND SEWERAGE. 
“ DETROIT, January 22, 1875. 
“ Dear Sir: I will add one more to 
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the batch of inquiring letters you men- 
tion having in hand, my purpose be- 
ing briefly, to ask the authority for 
the word sewage? I have met it occa- 
sionally in newspaper writing, and 
supposed it to be a short-hand abridg- 
ment of the full word. But noticing 
in the current February number of 
‘The Galaxy’ the same word conspi- 
cuously used in the ‘ Scientific Miscel- 
lany’ department, under the heading 
of ‘Sewage Farming,’ I infer that 
there must be some authority for, or 
at least some propriety in the use of 
this abridged form of the word sewer- 
age, which has never occurred to me. 
If so, you will be giving desired infor- 
mation to myself at least, by stating 
wherein such authority or propriety 
are found or founded. Why not as 
well say levage for leverage as sewage 
for sewerage? 
Respectfully, 
“Ww —.” 


This letter gives an opportunity te 
point out a real and valuable distine- 
tion between two words which seems 
not to be very generally recognized. 
Sewage is not “x short-hand abridg- 
ment” of sewerage. Asewer—proper- 
ly pronounced sower, and of old pro- 
nounced shore—is the pipe or conduit 
by which refuse moisture is carried 
off. The sewerage of a city is the sys- 
tem of sewers by which the place is re- 
lieved of that moisture. The sewage 
is the substance itself which is thus 
carried off. The sewage of a city is 
always bad in the sense of foul, filthy, 
disgusting, and therefore we wish to 
get rid of it. The sewerage is good or 
bad, according to the skill of the civil 
engineers by whom it is planned, or 
the thoroughness with which their 
plans ure put in operation. 


ROMANIC WORDS. 

What has been said in these papers 
upon the freedom with which Roman- 
ic Or romance words are brought into 
the English language has been mis- 
understood in more than one quarter, 
as implying an indiscriminate hostili- 
ty to such words, and a wish to sweep 
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them all out of the language. Some 
English purists of the present day do 
seem to be possessed of such a feel- 
ing; but what they advocate is as un- 
desirable as it is impossible. Exam- 
ine, for example, the following sen- 
tence which I cut from a newspaper: 

The studious researches of Dr. Greenhbow and 
other medical officers under Dr. John Simon, 
chief of the English sanitary service under the 
Privy Council, have enabled the latter oficial, 
with his accustomed precision in the practical 
suggestion of preventive measures, to enun- 
ciate the following conclusions respecting the 
sanitary measures which ought to be adopted 
to stay the fatal prevalence and prevent the per- 
sistent revisitations of diphtheria in tenements 
and places invaded by it. 

This seems to be almost altogether 
written in words of Romanie deriva- 
tion. Apart from the proper names, 
the sentence contains sixty-nine words. 
Of these thirty-four are Romanic and 
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thirty-five English or Teutonic. But of 
these thirty-five no less than twenty- 
six ure mere words of relation—pre- 
positions, conjunctions, pronouns, and 
articles; leaving only nine essential 
English words. Remark, however, 
that although only one word, diphthe- 
ria, is technical, it would be almost 
impossible to express otherwise the 
meaning intended to be conveyed. 
Such a use of Romanic words is per- 
fectly proper, because it is absolutely 
necessary. We are thus enabled to 
express ideas which otherwise would 
fail entirely of expression. The intro- 
duction of this element into our lan- 
guage has been of incalculable benefit. 
It is only the needless, affected, and 
indiscriminate use of foreign instead 
of home-born words, that is worthy. of 
censure. 
RicHaRD GRANT WHITE. 
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FE ERE in my poet’s book I see 
The flowers your sweet hand plucked for me. 
I turn the leaves: each page is fraught 
With gentle flowers of fragrant thought; 
All loveliest things are there, I deem, 
That haunt the poet’s waking dream. 
I turn the leaves: your flowers’ dear faces 
Gleam, book-marks of the sweetest places 
(Yet ne’er a sweeter thought I read 
Than those the mute flowers know, indeed). 
And evermore they seem to look, 
Whene’er I ope their prisoning book, 
And, cheated, take—a moment's space— 
Their jailor’s for their angel's face; 
Then, sere and withering, only miss 
The resurrection of your kiss! 
Joun JAMES Pratt. 











MISS CLIVE AND I. 


I. 

SAW her first at a London dinner 
party—a fair, high-bred looking 
girl of twenty, with wonderful gray 
eyes, brown hair that waved natural- 
ly, a mouth just a trifle large, but red 
as a damask rose, and a chin softly 
rounded, such as a sculptor would give 
to Juno. She did not appear to be 
English, for one or two reasons. She 
had less color than is the pride of Sax- 
on maidens, and her dress was fuult- 
less in taste. She wore some pale 
gray waterial, with no attempt at viv- 
id coloring. In the waves of her hair 
a big lily was laid becomingly, and 
her sole ornament was a diamond 
locket hung from a broad black velvet 
on her neck. Her companion was a 
talkative young officer, in whom she 
appeared only slightly interested; but 
she lifted her eyes beautifully when he 
spoke, and as she answered him I 
thought her voice the sweetest I had 

ever heard. 

My companion, Captain Dallas of 
the ———th, seemed amused by my 
close study of the young lady, who sat 
opposite us. 

“She is very beautiful, is she not? ” 
he said smiling. 

“No,” L answered doubtfally; ‘ not 
beautiful, but very wonderful. When 
you look at her you see that it is only 
her eyes and chin that are perfect.” 

“But you recognize the subtle 
charm.” 

I smiled. 

“Undoubtedly. She seems to me the 
most charming girl I have ever seen.” 

“That is what every one admits,” 
he responded quickly. ‘But no one 
seems able quite to define it. Now 
do you think she has been long in so- 
ciety?” 

“Hardly. She looks too young.” 

“But is not her manner perfect? 
Conkd anything be more self-possess- 
ed?” 


“It seems to me more like indiffer- 
ence.” 

Again my companion looked amus- 
ed. 

“Your American perceptions are 
beautiful,” he exclaimed. ‘The sin- 
gular part of itis just this: Miss Clive 
has been a year in society. As an heir- 
ess and with her wonderful charms, 
she has hud a host of admirers; but 
she is as cold and indifferent as Diana.” 

“May there not be a secret af- 
Saire?” I asked. 

The Captain laughed. 

** That is so like a woman,” he said. 
“Possibly; but shall I tell you how 
singularly this young lady is placed?” 

I begged him to do so, and after at- 
tending a moment to our ménu, he 
continued: ; 

“To begin with, she is completely 
tyrannized over. No heroine in a 
French novel ever existed under strict- 
er surveillance. It seems that her 
father had a morbid horror of impru- 
dent marriages, and knowing the dan- 
ger she would be in because of her 
wealth, left her to the care of a very 
dreadful aunt, whose sole object in life 
appears to be suspecting her niece of 
some secret design. Miss Clive is al- 
lowed to go nowhere, to see no one 
unless accompanied by the Hon. Mrs. 
Clive or a horrible Miss Macpherson.” 

“ Do they object to her marrying?” 

“By no means, but it is intended 
that she shall makea grand match. It 
is well known that she las rejected 
four noblemen.” 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, 

“Reserve your force. This is not 
the exciting part of the narrative. I 
believe few girls ever created a great- 
er sensution in society, but she is ut- 
terly regardless, I believe, of her 
strange power.” 

“Was she educated here? ” 

“No; the Hon. Mrs. Clive kept her 
chiefly on the continent at ler studies, 
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until last year, when she was present- 
ed. And now, here is my climax: if 
she marries under thirty without the 
consent of her aunt, two-thirds of her 
fortune goes to an institution for the 
blind. She is now barely over twen- 
ty, but rumor says the Hon. Mrs. 
Clive has selected a suitable parti, und 
Miss Barbara means to approve her 
choice.” 

I shook my head and smiled. 

“You do not credit it!” exclaimed 
the Captain. *‘ You still believe in the 
secret affair?” 

“IT have arranged a romance,” I 
answered, ‘and shall wait with inter- 
est to see it carried out.” 

“Now I regret,” said the Chptain, 
“that Mrs. Cleveley is about torise. I 
want to hear your story. Do not for- 
get a detail.” 

I nodded and laughed as we ladies 
rose. When we were in the drawing- 
room I sought Mrs. Cheveley, our 
hostess, and asked for an introduction 
to Miss Clive. That young lady was 
seated near 2 table, carelessly exam- 
ining some Roman prints. When 
Mrs. Cheveley brought me over she 
lifted her face with a singular, child- 
like intensity in the eyes, which gave 
her the look of a Sir Joshua. 

“This is a young American friend 
of ours, Miss Clive,” said Mrs. Cheve- 
ley: ** Miss Hadley.” 

Miss Clive extended her pretty hand 
and smiled graciously. 

“You are one of the American par- 
ty Mrs. Cheveley told me of, I be- 
lieve,” she said when I was seated. 
“Tam glad to meet you.” 

The speech was extremely unlike 
the greeting an ordinary English girl 
would give a stranger, but her man- 
ner had a frank air of sincerity in it 
which was very pleasant. ‘Is the 
pretty little lady in pink your sister? ” 
said she in another moment. 

“Mrs. De Lorme is my cousin,” I 
answered. “I am travelling with 
her.” 

“But you are quite different from 
many Americans whom we see 
abroad,” she said, with her quickly 
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passing smile. ‘You have no :c- 
cent.” 

*‘Ah!” Treturned laughing; ‘I be- 
lieve my countrywomen are miserably 
slandered usually. After all, your 
provincial people have as distinct a 
twang as our Yankees.” 

“That is very true,” she said, nod- 
ding her head. There were some 
tritces of her foreign education in her 
miannuer—the pretty, careless gestures 
with which she sometimes «ccompa- 
nied her words. When she was in- 
terested she leaned forward, slightly 
clasping her hands, and arching her 
brows in a way that made her more 
than ever like a Sir Joshua. “It is 
the same all the world over,” 
went on. “Ilow strange it is we 
should have so many queer ideas of 
America.” 

The door had by this time opened 
on our American friend and travel- 
ling companion, Carl Rawdon, who, 
failing to come to dinner, had sent 
word he would call at ten o'clock. 
Nothing could be finer, more indiffer- 
ent to the world in general than Mr. 
Rawdon’s mode of entering a room. 
It was as though all the world lay at 
his feet, and the homage such young 
gods look for was usually rendered 
him. If you are a man, it is some- 
thing to be six feet high and well 
built in proportion. To this advan- 
tage Mr. Rawdon added a remarkable, 
ivtellectual, clear-cut face, that re- 
pose of manner which is typical of 
New England, and the easy eloquence 
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_Which also suggests that region of our 


land. When he came in on this even- 
ing I was conscious of looking joyful- 
ly, eagerly in his direction, and feeling 
pleased that as he shook hands with 
Mrs. Cheveley he looked at me with 
a quick smile. Ile looked, but his ex- 
pression changed instantly; some- 
thing, an indefinable shade which I did 
not like, crossed his face. I was per- 
plexed, on glancing toward Miss Clive, 
to see that she had grown slightly 
pale, and was looking at him with a 
singular wistfulness in her gaze. It 
was only momentary; her self-posses- 
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sion returned in an instant, and Car] as 
quickly became engrossed in a conver- 
sation with my cousin Laura. 

“You know Mr. Rawdon?” I said 
rather suddenly. 

Miss Clive smiled. 

I used to know him very well,” 
she answered, and then added a little 
coldly, “ but it is so easy to know Mr. 
Rawdon.” 

Easy to know Carl! Great Heavens! 

“Easy!” I exclaimed, conscious at 
once that I was a fool for speaking as 
Idid. ‘ Why, he seems to me one of 
the most impossible men I have ever 
met.” 

Miss Clive’s pretty brows were 
slightly elevated. 

“Indeed. Perhaps the circumstan- 
ces of our friendship were peculiar.” 
She opened and shut her big white fan 
& moment with a careless gesture. 
‘Have you known him long?” she 
asked presently. 

“We were brought up near each 
other in Massachusetts,” I answered, 
feeling well aware of the folly of giv- 
ing Miss Clive my family history, but 
somehow impelled to do it. 

* And you have been travelling to- 
gether?” She asked this question 
with an assumption of indifference. 
The devil prompted me to say some- 
thing whereby she might infer Carl 
had been devotedly following in our 
wuke. Latent principle, however, 
came to my rescue. 

“He went abroad a year ahead of 
us,” I answered, ‘“‘and we met him in 
Paris. He has been everywhere with 
us since we came to London.” 

By this time Carl was coming slow- 
ly across the room. I waited almost 
breathless!y to see how they two 
would meet. His first words were 
about as thrilling as Stanley's to Dr. 
Livingstone. 

** Miss Clive, I believe?” said Carl, 
holding out his hand with an easy 
smile. ‘It is a long time since we 
met.” 

She lifted her perfect eyes to his face. 

“A long time, Mr, Rawdon!” she 
said quietly. 
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** Not since we were in Paris,” said 
Carl carelessly. 

She looked at him again, with a 
slight movement of her shoulders. 

“No, I believe not. It does not 
seem so long when one thinks of it.” 

When he came up he had given me 
his hand and a quick greeting. Now 
he turned, and said earnestly: 

“Mrs. Cheveley wants you to sing. 
Pray do so, will you not?” 

I felt within me it was because he 
felt me detrop, so I answered quietly : 

“Oh, no; thanks. I’m not in a 
singing moog to-night; but Mrs. Che- 
veley and Captain Dallas were ap- 
proaching. When she made the same 
request I was about to answer her as 
I had done Carl, but the Captain half 
whispered, ** You must sing the * Robin 
Adair’ forme. Do you remember the 
day at Putney?” I looked at Carl, 
and fancied I saw an expression of 
nuunoyance in his quiet blue eyes. 

“Very well,” I answered, rising; 
“T can’t resist that!” 

** What do you think of Miss Clive?” 
said the Captain, as he led the way to 
the piano. ‘And how about the ro- 
mance?” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” I answered 
lightly, ‘‘and I'm half inclined to 
think I’ve found the hero.” 

“America!” exclaimed my com- 
panion tragically, ‘be proud of your 
daughters!” 

I laughed, and sat down to the pi- 
ano. I had said I was in no singing 
mood, but I managed to get through 
the verses of the sweet Scotch ballad 
after a fashion. When I stood up I 
saw Carl engrossed in a subdued con- 
versation with Miss Clive. A middle- 
aged lady, with a hard, wooden face, 
and a rather wild sort of attire, made 
up of East Indian fabrics, was cross- 
ing the room toward them. 

“Do you remember,” said Captain 
Dallas, “ what I told you about the 


aunt? Look at her now. That is the 
Hoy. Mrs. Clive. She’s on duty, as 
we suy.” 


I watched with some amusement 
Carl's carelessly polite gestures as the 
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Hon. Mrs, Clive spoke to him. I 
could not hear his words, but I saw 
from his face he was answering in his 
easy way, by no means overwhelmed 
by her superiority. As for the niece, 
she stood up directly, very languid 
and very pretty—by no means the 
beautiful, interested woman whose 
face had flashed when Carl Rawdon 
came into the room. Presently Carl 
bowed himself away. Our own party 
made their adieux at the same time, 
and when we were in our carriage 
Carl came up for a moment to the 
iloor. 

“Tm afraid I can’t go with you to 
the play to-morrow night,” he said in 
2 somewhat restrained way. “I’ve a 
friend in Teddington I must see. 
Can't you let me off?” 

“Oh yes,” I cried quickly. ‘*Cap- 
tain Dallas is coming, and we have 
Mr. Locke and Louis besides.” 

Carl looked relieved. 

“Very well then,” he said; “Tl 
see you Wednesday.” 

He smiled rather faintly, lifted his 
hat, and we drove on. The cool air 
blowing in upon our faces, the silent 
parks, the Iamplit, busy streets, were 
all pleasant to me, but I could not talk. 
I was trying to analyze my own feel- 
ings. ‘The truth was, I was jealous— 
horribly, deadly jealous of Miss Clive 
—nnd what right had I to be so? Was 
I engaged to Carl? Had we ever been 
civil to each other for twelve hours to- 
gether? Had I not quarrelled with 
him for three years? Had I not pick- 
ed to pieces his novel and the poems 
he wrote? Had he not found fault 
with, snubbed, criticized me in a way 
which cannot even be called brotherly ? 
And riding home I found myself an- 
gry—lurt—jealous, because a certain 
young woman with a picturesque face 
said the circumstances of their friend- 
ship were peculiar, and because she 
and Carl looked perplexed when their 
eyes niet. 

“Tt was a nice evening, wasn’t it?” 
says Laura, in her gentle voice, as we 
linger a2 moment in our lodging-house 
drawing-room, 
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“Yes,” says her brother Louis, 
“Wonderful looking girl, that Miss 
Clive. Do you know, I rather think 
our friend Rawdon’s a little touched 
there?” 

I am already on the stairs, and I 
feel a momentary hatred for good-na- 
tured Louis. 

“Good night,” I say, without turn- 
ing my pink cheeks toward them. 
* Don’t order breakfast before ten, will 
you, Laura dear?” 


II. 


The “Lyceum,” on a “Charles I.” 
night. Those who have been of the 
numerous audiences who flocked to 
hear young Mr. Will’s clever play, re- 
member its fascinations well, I doubt 
not. We were early at the theatre 
the night after Mrs. Clieveley’s din- 
ner. Laura and I cherish a childlike 
fondness for the first notes of the or- 
chestra, the ringing up of the curtain, 
the sudden brilliancy of the gas jets, 
which has still the thrilling effect pro- 
duced in days when “Cinderella” at 
Barnum’s went to the ball in skimpy 
tarletane, and the Prince looked mag- 
nificent in a cotton velvet cloak with 
real Canton flannel ermine. 

“It’s very vulgar to be so early,” 
protested Laura’s brother Louis, as we 
went into our box. 

“ But we like it,” returned Laura, 
with her pretty smile. ‘ Nell and I 
would actually enjoy seeing the man 
light the footlights. Doesn't it give 
you a nice feeling, Mr. Locke,” she 
said, turning to our friend, who had 
accompanied us, ‘to smell that damp 
green-room sort of odor that fills the 
theatre?” 

Mr. Locke answered laughingly, 
and then bestirred himself to watch 
the people who were slowly filling the 
theatre, and now and then give us 
items coneerning them, 

“There!” he exclaimed suddenly; 
“there is the man who did thé pre- 
Raphaelite thing.” 

** Where?” I said languidly. 

“Down in the stalls, over there—a 
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tall, artistic looking fellow, with brown 
vyes and a moustache. He did a pic- 
ture of a Indy of Queen Anne’s time, 
with that wonderful Miss Clive’s face 
—oli, he’s gone now.” 

I felt only a slight interest in the 
man who did the pre-Raphaelite thing, 
and as the farce was over and the 
tinkle of the prompter’s bell sounding, 
I turned my eyes to the stage; but 
Johnny Locke’s young soul was har- 
rowed by the thought of my missing 
one of the social sights, and while the 
curtain rose he was still seeking for 
the lost lion. 

How all that evening comes back! 
The curtain rising on the fuirest pic- 
ture an English stage could represent 
—Hampton Court—the river flowing 
on between its shelter of green banks, 
narrowing and widening, lost in a pur- 
plish mist far beyond. The illusion is 
so perfect, the blooming flower gar- 
dens near the old time pzulace, the 
summer sky above pictured so fairly, 
that for the moment everything of to- 
day, to-morrow, is forgotten. We for- 
get that it is June, 1873; that our 
hearts are not throbbing with real sor- 
row for a martyred king; that Henry 
Irving, with his sad, Vandyke counte- 
nance and kingly air, is not indeed the 
luckless Charles. We—Laura and I 
--sat spellbound through the first act. 
When the curtain fell, and deafening 
applause rang through the house, the 
door opened softly, and Captain Dal- 
Jas, our Yorkshire “brave garcon,” 
came in—the most thoroughly nine- 
teenth century creature imaginable. 

“Oh, Captain Dallas,” I said excit- 
edly, “don’t say anything, please, 
about flower shows or the Royal Acad- 
emy. Let us talk of White Hall and 
King Charles. Yes, I do envy you. 
You have the story of all these centu- 
ries for your own.” 

Captain Dallas laughed at this truly 
American outburst, 

“But I've seen the play twenty 
times,” he said good-naturedly. “Mrs. 
De Lorme,” he added, turning to 
Laura, “I wonder how you undertook 
the care of your cousin?” 
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Dear old Laura gazed upon me af- 
fectionately. “ Why, you see, we un- 
dertook each other some time age,” 
she answered. ‘Don’t you know 
Miss Hiidley was left me in a will?” 

“Dear me, was she now?” said the 
Captain, opening his blue eyes widely. 
“What's the matter, Locke?” for Mr. 
Locke, his mind still bent on discover- 
ing the lion, was in danger, it appear- 
ed, of tumbling into the orchestra be- 
low. 

“T just saw him,” he said, palpitat- 
ing a little. 

“Tl tell yon who I see,” says the 
Captain: ‘ Miss Clive.” 

I don’t know how it happened that 
we all lifted our eyes and looked at 
once into the box she had just entered. 

“And, by Jove!” whispered Louis 
sotto voce, “there is the Macpherson 
and the aunt.” 

Miss Clive, calm and dignified asa 
princess, took her place so that the 
lights flashed upon her silk draperies, 
her picturesque, Lady Hamilton sort 
of face, the folded white hands, and 
benutiful bare arms. ‘The Macpher- 
son” appeared a trifle worse, if possi- 
ble, than the aunt—a stout, youngish 
old woman, with plumes nodding in 
her hair like a cheerful hearse, sharp 
black eyes, and a despicable smile. 
While the niece sat indifferent to all 
around her, the aunt’s keen glance 
wus here, there, everywhere at once. 
She had the air of a detective retired 
from active service, but who carried 
the tricks of his trade into social life. 

“How different they are,” said 
Laura com passionately. 

“There he is!” cries Johnny Locke. 
“You'll surely know him now. Raw- 
don is just behind him.” 

Not possible to be largzuid then! I 
wondered if Laura and the three men 
sw the hot color in my face. Raw- 
don, who had to see a friend in Ted- 
dington! I leaned over the box a lit- 
tle, following the direction indicated 
by Jolinny’s eyes, Yes, he was right. 
I saw a tall, artistic-looking man, with 
a face which under ordinary cireum- 
stances would have strongly attracted 
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me. But Rawdon, who had deceived 
us so meanly, was just behind him. 
The two men exchanged words—they 
were friends—and I saw they were 
searching for somebody. By and by 
Rawdon saw us, and bowed in his 
grand seigneur sort of way. I bowed, 
and if he knew it, nearly broke my 
collar bone in doing so. Then I look- 
ed at Miss Clive, whose hig eyes were 
upon me, and bowed again. 

“Laura,” I said, trying to laugh, 
“T thought Carl had to see a friend in 
Teddington? ” 

‘He sent the picture last year,” 
Johnny Locke was saying eagerly. 
“Don’t you know, lots of fellows do 
that sort of thing og 

The curtain was just rising as Carl 
sauntered into our box, followed by his 
artistic friend. I extended two fin- 
gers gracefully. 

‘‘How do you do to-night?” said 
Carl, smiling affubly ; then he turned to 
his friend. ‘Mrs. De Lorme, Miss 
Hadley, allow me to introduce my 
friend, Mr. Paul Fielding.” 

Mr. Paul Fielding bowed and took 
his place by Laura. Carl seated him- 
self at my side. 

“How did you enjoy Teddington?” 
I said coolly. 

“T didw’t go after all,” he answers 
rather abstractedly. ‘ Don’t talk now, 
Nell; pay attention tothe play. Don't 
you like it?” 

* Of course, though you once said I 
had no appreciation of dramatic art.” 

“Did 1?” says Carl, with a light 
laugh, and turning his blue eyes lazily 
upon me. “TI suppose you showed a 
lack of it on the occasion.” 

“You were reading aloud * Ham- 
let,’”’ I answer. 

“Well, Irving is very different,” 
siys Curl, in a way which annihilates 
me. 

I turn my eyes away from him, and 
they reach Miss Clive. She is look- 
ing fixedly upon our box—looking like 
a picture—but with a dead white hor- 
ror in her face. Carl has not startled 
her. I glance around, and see that his 
friend, Mr. Fielding, is steadily re- 
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turning her glance. On her face is a 
look which would come if the dead 
were brought suddenly to life before 
her; ov his, that which the dead, 
risen to reproach the living, might as- 
sume. 

“I think,” whispers Carl, “I'll go 
over and talk to Miss Clive a little 
while. She’s not likely,” he adds half 
jestingly, ‘‘to be so cross as you ure, 
mademoiselle.” 

“You've put Captain Dallas into a 
savage humor,” I say smiling; ‘so 
the best thing you can do is to go 
away.” 

Whereupon Carl stalks away, and 
in 2 moment is in the other box. He 
certainly cannot have either brought ill- 
humor or have found it there. Miss 
Clive’s pretty face lights up as he en- 
ters. They talk and laugh brightly, 
earnestly ; Carl now and then concil- 
jating the terrible Macpherson by a 
snilingly uttered speech, which brings 
a transient look of life into her dull 
face. 

Other men come into the box. The 
elderly gentleman upon whom the 
Hon. Mrs. Clive has cast her eye en- 
ters with a huge bouquet. Miss Clive 
tukes it in her hand, and I see her lift 
her face indifferent in expression as 
she utters her thanks. Mesnwhile 
Mr. Paul Fielding’s gaze is riveted 
upon the stage. Presently the curtain 
rises upon the last act of all. The 
pleading of Henrietta for her husband’s 
life, the mournful, pathetic farewell 
of Charles to his wife and children—all 
are indelibly impressed upon my 
mind. There is something so unutter- 
ably tragic, so thrilling in those last 
words between the two whom death is 
cruelly to part, that I feel for the time 
my whole heart with the scene ani its 
actors. When the final “Remember ” 
is uttered as he Is led away—when the 
curtain falls, I am ashamed of the 
tears which it is impossible to repress 
—glad that we move away in acrowd 
—quite ready to fall back, when Laura 
and Captain Dallas are making ar- 
rangements for a trip into the coun- 
try. 














- 
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“TI will speak to Mr. Rawdon about 
it,” says the Captain. ‘ We'll see 
what he thinks of it.” 


lil. 


For two weeks, in a whirl of gayety, 
there was little time for reflection, but 
I saw enough to make me feel sure 
Carl Rawdon was upon the list of 
Miss Clive’s lovers. We met every- 
where, it seemed to me—so often that 
now, looking back, I find her floating in 
and out of every London picture: 
never alone, however; always invari- 
ably watched by the Hon. Mrs. Clive 
or the Macpherson. If Carl was of 
our party, and she appeared, he would 
excuse himself, with a slight air of 
constraint, and preseutly be at her side, 
carrying on heaven knows what sort 
of conversation, for every word was 
listened to by Miss Clive’s duenna; 
but there appeared some satisfaction 
in it to both of them; her face was al- 
ways brighter when he was with her, 
and often more tender in its sweetness 
when he left. 

It was, I think, a fortnight after the 
evening at the ‘“ Lyceum.” Laura 
and I had spent the morning at How- 
ell & James’s, and after lunch, as we 
had Parliament in prospect, she retired 
to rest, while I, rather dispirited and 
restless, sat down in the window of 
our drawing-room, with a *‘*Maemil- 
lan,” which I intended to read. Some 
way there were one or two words in 
the page I opened listlessly which I 
always associate with that day: “If 
Frank Lavender had been told that his 
love for his wife ” An organ grind- 
er beneath the window began the “ Ri- 
viere waltzes,” and I read and reread 
those words, suiting them mechan- 
ically to the pretty, tiresome air of 
* Gentle Spring.” I had sat stupidly 
engaged in that way for ten or fifteen 
minutes, when I saw a coupé stop be- 
fore the door, and a tall young lady in 
n gray dress descended, and I heard 
the knocker sound, “If Frank Lav- 
ender had been told,” I had just 
time to read again, when the door was 
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gently opened, and our landlady’s 
maid announced, with a bashful air, 
** Miss Clive.” 

Miss Clive came forward with one 
of her gray-gloved hands outstretched, 
and a smile that became it well upon 
her pretty mouth. I stood up, held 
out my hand, and murmured some- 
thing civil. 

“This is an unconventional thing 
for an English girl to do, isn’t it?” she 
said, in her clear, undulating tones. 
**My aunt and I were to have come 
to-day, but as her head ached IT would 
not wait. I wanted so much to see 
you.” 

* You are very kind,” I contrived to 
say, ashamed of my awkwardness, 
which was due to surprise. ‘I will 
send for my cousin.” 

My hand was on the bell, when to 
my surprise Miss Clive stopped me. 

“Would you mind talking to me 
alone a little while, Miss Hadley?” 
said this strange young woman. “I 
hope you will not think it odd that I 
have come to see you especially— 
alone——” 

Her manner grew confused; while 
I stood lost in wonderment she rose 
suddenly, and coming before me, took 
hold of my hand with nervous eager- 
ness. 

‘Miss Hadley,” she said, with a 
slight tremor in her voice, ‘* I believe 
you American girls are different in 
many ways from us. You are an 
heiress, they say. If you wanted to 
sacrifice your fortune for a man who 
loved you and whom you loved, would 
they let you do it?” 

I answered something mechanically, 
and Miss Clive went on. 

“I believe I may trust you. Ihave 
watched you. I think you are a girl 
who would do a generous action for 2 
woman in need—such need of help!” 
She paused, and I had grown so curi- 
ous or interested that I pressed her 
hand, and she continued burriedly, her 
beautiful face slightly down bent. “It 
is a strange request to make. I must 
see Mr. Rawdon alone. I have an ex- 
planation to make. I have no possible 








chance at home. My aunt is full of 
suspicions —-” 

I think my face must have shown 
the sudden throb my heart gave—the 
vague, dead numbness tht seemed to 
take away all power of speech or ac- 
tion. She relaxed her hold slowly, 
and looked at me with a sort of mute 
sorrow in her face. 

“You think it mean of me,” she 
said wearily. ‘I suppose it is a con- 
temptible thing todo. I wanted tomeet 
him here. ‘A strange thing,” she add- 
ed with a bitter smile, ‘‘ for Miss Clive 
to do!” 

There was a second pause between 
us, during which my visitor went over 
to the fireplace, where she stood look- 
ing down, her face pale and scornful 
in expression. 

* You do not wish to doit then,” she 
said at last. I had not been silent from 
hesitation—sim ply because speech was 
impossible. Everything seemed to 
be drifting away beneath me. The 
sounds that reached us from the open 
windows grew dim echoes; heart and 
brain seemed conscious of but one 
fact: Carl Rawdon was her lover. 
Where were all my conjectures before 
this certainty? In that moment I felt 
us if the doubt of the past was as se- 
curity before this knowledge of the pres- 
ent. How long I might have remain- 
ed thus motionless I know not, had she 
not roused me by speaking in an ea- 
ger, plaintive voice. 

**Some day perhaps I can do some- 
thing for you, Miss Hadley,” she was 
saying, and she came back to my side. 
“Do you not know me well enough to 
feel sure that I would not do this if I 
had any other mode of seeing him? 
Come to me when you need a friend.” 

I could speak then, but my very 
voice sounded cold and dead in my 
enrs. 

“No, Miss Clive,” I said slowly. “I 
do not need any promise of that kind. 
If you like to see him here to-morrow, I 
will arrange it.” 

Having said this, I felt foreed to put 
my cold hand into the one she extend- 
ed quickly. Her fingers closed upon 
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mine; she was opening her lips to 
speak, when the door opened, and the 
Macpherson was announced. This 
was the lust sort of an interruption we 
had looked for. Miss Macpherson 
must have been gratified by my lan- 
guid reception of her. Miss Clive 
only arched her brows, and sat down 
in an easy chair as if she had only 
risen thence to take her leave in very 
formal fashion. It is hard to remem- 
ber all Miss Macpherson said on the 
occasion. Mrs. Clive had grown anx- 
ious about Miss Barbara. Miss Bar- 
bara turned her eyes coldly on to the 
street, and I listened with a chilly 
smile. I thonght of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s description of the three sep- 
urate currents of thought he maintain- 
ed. I was looking at Miss Clive, lis- 
tening to the Macpherson’s tiresome 
undulations, and all the time some- 
thing else rings in my ears: “Ile is 
gone forever—gone forever.” Even 
then I looked forward mechanically to 
the day when he might claim Barbara 
Clive. Howsoon would it be? Would 
he remember my part in this time? 


Did she in the least appreciate what I ~ 


was going to do for her? 

“They've arranged to go to Put- 
ney, I believe,” Miss Macpherson was 
saying. ‘I believe the expedition is 
for Thursday.” 

“Yes,” I answered, rather abstract- 
edly. Then Miss Clive rises, and the 
Macpherson follows her example. I 
have no very distinct impression of 
how they leave. Miss Clive drops 
her handkerchief, and returns a mo- 
ment later for it. 

‘How is it to be?” she whispers, in 
a short, abrupt way, catching my 
hand. I take one moment for reflec- 
tion, and then make answer. 

‘‘Manage to be here by eleven to- 
morrow, and I will see that it is all 
right.” 

She wrings my hand in a way 
which leaves it throbbing, but Iam 
rather glad of my strong sensation ; 
then joins her duenna calm and pas- 
sionless. I watch them from the win- 
dow as they drive away. Can she be 
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the same girl who half an hour ago 
grew fairly tragic talking of Carl Raw- 
don? I think that I sit a long time in 
the twilight room considering the 
matter. It is somewhat of a surprise 
when Carl and Laura come into the 
room together. 

** You'll be late for the House,” says 
Carl in an easy tone, that some way 
jars cruelly upon me. I stand up 
looking at him in a dull sort of way. 

“The House!” I echo dreamily. 
“T don’t think I'll go to-night. Idon’t 
feel in the least like it.” 

I am moving toward the door. 
Laura, always fond of looking at the 
park, is in the window. As I pass 
Carl I lay my hand upon his arm. 

** Will you come here to-morrow at 
eleven?” I say in a hurried whisper. 
** Miss Clive has been here. She wish- 
es to see you privately.” At the men- 
tion of her name he has wiaced per- 
ceptibly. ‘I know all,” I go on, not 
wishing to let him see my face or to 
look upon his. “ At least enough for 
me to think you ought to see her. 
Please do it.” 

“See her?” he answers, looking 
down at me, and laying his hand gen- 
tly upon mine. “ Why certainly.” I 
withdraw my hand quickly. He walks 
over to the fireplace, where she stood, 
and stands thinking. For one mo- 
ment I remain, to give him one look 
which seems some way a sort of fare- 
well. Ile does not raise his eyes, and 
with a feeling that I have said good- 
by to the best things I had to live for, 
I open the door softly and go out. 


IV. 


Two whole days have gone by since 
Carl had his interview with Miss 
Clive. I have contrived to escape 
seeing either of them inthe mean time. 


I did the thing required of me. I in- 
veigled Laura into going out. I left 


them to their explanation for two 
mortal hours. Since then Carl has 
not been near us; and I have been 
struggling, in a hard, dull sort of way, 
to let the past slip out of my memory. 
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Have I succeeded? I ask myself this 
question twenty times aday. I dumb- 
ly go over all our friendship. I re- 
member, in that odd, self-pitying, pa- 
thetic way, the little words, half-tender 
half-banter, we used to say to each 
other. I tell myself, while I am 
calmly burning a few of his recent 
notes to me, that I onght to rise supe- 
rior to all weakness in the matter, and 
be thankful for the real good his 
friendship has done me. For looking 
back (I find myself doing so every- 
where we go), I see that he has been 
all my life a saving influence; and in 
a fashion out of which it does not 
seem to me now that action ever can 
come, I feel so lifeless. I realize how 
utterly poor a nature mine was beside 
his. Toward Miss Clive I have a feel- 
ing that having done her the only 
generous action in my power, it does 
not follow that I need love her and be 
her friend. I have read of women 
who, giving up the man they loved to 
another, desired to be their sinve, and 
minister to their united wants for 
years to come. I confess to no such 
sublime impulse. If she were to re- 
quire me as witness to her marriage, 
I might consent to participate so far 
in the ceremony, but I would pray 
heaven to keep us apart forever after. 

In these forty-eight hours (there 
being no dividing line of night and 
day in our reckless London career) 
we have been to eight places; Carl 
not once even offering to accompany 
us. He was to have done so on one 
oceasion, but his ‘friend in Tedding- 
ton” interfered. I have had a bar- 
barous desire to extinguish Tedding- 
ton by fire or sword, and with a 
ghastly attempt at joking, I say so to 
Laura. 

“TI never saw you look so oddly, 
Nell,” says Laura, with perplexity 
upon her pretty brow. ‘ Why, you're 
not a bit like yourself, though you are 
in such a gale of spirits!” 

Good Heavens! A gale of spirits! 
Perhaps it is so—the gale that carries 
destruction or death chill with it. 
I look back and see that my conversa- 
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tion, at all times rather flippant, has 
been unusually weak-minded the last 
two days. I have turned everything 
into ridicule; made a jest of every 
word Laura or our patient Captain 
Dallas uttered. It has been a singu- 
lar state of mind, but thank heaven I 
have pride enough not to stoop to even 
a desire to bring Carl back to me. If 
we had ever been engaged! Once I 
remember the bridge in Paris, where 
in my most flippant mood Carl sud- 
denly grew tender. It was evening; 
the flash of a thousand lamps lit the 
peaceful water; the heavens were shin- 
ing gloriously, as if all the planets 
held a council above the beautiful, 
ungodly city. What evil thing pos- 
sessed me? 

“Will you ever speak seriously, 
Nell, for five moments?” Carl said, 
looking down with his honest eyes 
full of earnestness. ‘“ You and I have 
wil our lives treated each other like 
cousins born to quarrel, and to vex 
each other. Ithink we begin to know 
our own minds better, don’t we? ” 

I believe I was crazy. 

“Perhaps you do know yours,” I 
answered lightly. ‘It wouldn't bur- 
den you to be very well acquainted 
with it, cowsin Carl, but mine has pro- 
founder depths.” 

Looking back it seems to me as if 
the lights on the river suddenly went 
out. Carl’s face for once lost all its 
careless expression; his manner all its 
indifference. The blaze of his blue 
eyes seemed to overpower me. 

“T believe I do understand you and 
myself,” he said hurriedly, and some- 
thing which never, never since re- 
turned to it was gone from his voice. 
“Tam giad that I do so before it is too 
late.” 

I did not answer him. I could not. 
Before that our tone of chaffing and 
of banter had been only childish play. 
Since then it has been, heaven knows, 
the coldness of older, sadder years. 

It is the morning of our long-talked- 
of expedition to the country. Our 
plan is to drive out to Putney, to El- 
wood House, the residence of Captain 
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Dallas’s aunt, where we are invited to 
dine, and stay over night. Our party 
includes Mr. Locke, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Clive, and Barbara; Carl Raw- 
don, as a matter quite of course, is to 
accompany us. I am putting an addi- 
tional touch to my summer toilet of 
blue and white upstairs, when I know 
by the murmur of many voices the 
party is assembled. I go down just 
in time to hear the Captain saying: 


“It’s so awfully amusing, you 
know. Mrs. De Lorme,” he turns to 


me, ‘says we're to go right off!” 

“Fight my battle, Nelly,” cries 
Laura, with a light laugh. The room 
seems full of gayly chattering people. 
Miss Clive, a trifle paler than is her 
wont, and dressed in some thin black 
rainient which sets off her beauty to 
perfection, is talking to Laura while 
they both draw on their gloves. Carl 
is standing in the window, trying to 
explain the Americanism “right off” 
to the Captain. The room is bright, 
and wears an air of festivity which 
suddenly falls dead upon my heart. 

“What are we waiting for?” I say 
in a moment, with a desperate sort of 
feeling. ‘ The carriages are there.” 

Carl, who has only nodded to me, 
now comes up and whispers quickly: 
“Use a little tact, Nell—we want to 
get rid of Mrs. Clive.” 

I look at him coldly. ‘ Very well,” 
I answer; then for the life of me, 
looking at the mass of feathers, and 
lace, and parasols, and wraps encir- 
cling the Hon. Mrs. Clive, I can’t re- 
press a smile. 

“How are you going to do it?” I 
say tohim. ‘She looks ready for a 
tour on the continent.” 

He smiles grimly, and turns to the 
window. At this moment some one 
knocks at the door, and the maid is ad- 
mitted. 

“If you please,” she says to Laura, 
who advances, “‘a note for the Hon. 
Mrs. Clive.” 

Mrs. Clive takes the note and reads 
it deliberately. Carl moves about 
with some uneasiness. I talk in a low 
tone to the Captain. Barbara Clive 
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stands cold and silent at Laura's side. 
The men at the other side of the room 
are doing up something in a basket 
and whispering over it. Is there not 
atouch of tragedy xbout some such 
every-day events? The hush which 
necompanies Mrs. Clive’s reading of 
the letter reminds one of a stage ef- 
fect. 

‘*Humph!” says Mrs. Clive. ‘ It's 
from that disagreeable Wilkins. He 
must see me to-day at two. What am 
I to do?” 

A moment’s silence. Then, with 
the calmness which only accompanies 
long-practised hypocrisy, Carl Raw- 
don speaks, 

“Couldn't we wait for you, Mrs. 
Clive?” 

She looks at him suspiciously. 

“No; I don’t see that you could. 
We'll have to go back, Barbara.” 

C:rl darts one imploring look at 
me—for an instant a spirit of cruel 
meanness possesses me. ‘ Well, it 
will be, I suppose, only a part of the 
whole,” I say hurriedly. 

“Oh, pray, Miss Clive, do not desert 
us. May she not go, Mrs. Clive? You 
know this is one of our last days to- 
gether.” 

By this time a chorus assists me, and 
Laura, in her gentle, protecting fush- 
jon, has taken Barbara’s hand in 
hers. 

«Oh, dolet her stay, Mrs. Clive,” she 
says sweetly. ‘I will take care of 
her.” There is a dead pause. 

“Well then,” says the aunt, rising 
slowly, “I'll leave her to you, Mrs. 
De Lorme. Captain Dallas, will you 
eall my carriage? It came with the 
note.” 

And so it happens that the Hon. 
Mrs. Clive is disposed of, much to our 
satisfaction, and we go out into the 
afternoon sunshine a cheerful, merry 
party. Laura and I drive in the Cap- 
tain’s phaéton. Miss Clive and Louis, 
and Mr. Rawdon go in a second open 
carriage just ahead of us. I doubt if 
Barbara has ever looked brighter or 
happier. Is she not putting miles be- 
tween herself and the Hon. Mrs. Clive 
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and the Macpherson? We leave the 
high green parks and squares behind 
us, and are soon out upon the lovely 
roul leading to Putney-on-Thames. 
The June sunlight pours a golden bath 
over the country. The deep green 
lanes; the hedges skirting the fields 
with the light aslant upon their blos- 
soms; the river flowing on silently, 
with the blue sky reflected on its tran- 
quil bosom; the flush that now and 
then lights some shadowy corner, 
some old tree-embowered house upon 
the rondside—all these sights in the 
pretty English landseape become in- 
delibly impressed upon my mind— 
wrought in with the day, which marks 
an era in my history. Ahead of us I 
watch Carl’s strong fuce and figure in 
the sunshine at Miss Clive’s side. 
low pretty the girl looks! I watch 
them as they laugh and talk. I see 
her falter and blush now and then. I 
see him bend his head and whisper 
sometimes a word or two I cannot 
hear. And all the time I am saying 
over and again to myself that it is end- 
ed. Perhaps by to-morrow, when we 
go back to London, Carland I will say 
good-by forever! Ido not know that 
I feel anything just now very deeply. 
I look around and laugh and talk, with 
a numb, cold sensation which I would 
gladly exchange for sharp pain. Is 
this to be the life of days and years to 
come? We clatter up the village 
streets of Putney about six o'clock, 
and out on a hilly road reach the 
gateway of Elwood. The house is a 
big brick mansion of two or three pe- 
riods; chiefly Cromwellian, however. 
There are innumerable stiff windows, 
over which the faces of Roundheads 
of those stirring times look forth from 
their stone carvings calmly upon to- 
day. We are intimate with the fami- 
ly at Elwood, but the house is new to 
us, and there is always a pleasurable 
sensation in finding myself in an old 
English house such as this. The hall 
we enter—miuking a cheerful clatter 
with our voices and Iaughter—is broad 
and has innumerable curves; it is 
lined with armor and old paintings; 
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a broad shallow staircase leads up to 
the right; at the lower end are a se- 
ries of narrow doorways leading into 
the many queer little drawing-rooms 
the Protector built. A servant leads 
us into one of these, and we are wel- 
comed by our friends with that sweet 
cordiality, that gentle courtesy which 
is so distinctively English, and which 
makes one for the nonce forget that 
the Atlantic rolls between you and 
your own kindred. 

As we stand talking to the tall, 
lily-like Miss Elwoods, I see a stran- 
ger standing in one of the windows 
looking out upon the gardens—a tall 
man, with an earnest, intellectual 
face, and a pair of grave dark eyes, 
which seem to have looked at me be- 
fore from somewhere. I am_ near 
Miss Clive, and I suddenly feel her 
put her hand out and as it were invol- 
untarily press mine. At that moment 
the gentleman approaches, and as he 
smiles pleasantly, I recognize Mr. 
Paul Fielding. I have no time to 
talk to him, though Miss Clive moves 
hurriedly away. Johnny Locke (who 
is visiting at Elwood), who adores art 
and its exponents, seizes upon him. 
Then we are led away to make ready 
for dinner. The moment we are alone 
I see Laura has something on her 
mind. 

** Nell,” she says a little nervously, 
“TI hope you are not flirting with 
Captain Dallas. Carl——” 

I am standing before the big vacant 
fireplace, wondering who designed it, 
in that mechanical fashion with which 
we consider things utterly unimpor- 
tant to the moment, and I turn now 
sharply. 

“Carl what?” I say. “Tell me, 
Laura, what did Carl say?” I do not 
know why, but I feel as if I would like 
to crush the ugly cavalier carved in 
the mantel before me. 

“Carl spoke to me of your manner 
with the Captain,” Laura goes on, lift- 
ing her sweet eyes, with real trouble 
in them, to my cold face. ‘“ He said 
that you had treated him so harshly 
of late he could not speak to you him- 
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self, but he thonght you ought to be a 
little careful how you encouraged the 
Captain.” Laura pauses, and I say, as 
I kiss her: 

‘“‘My dear, Carl need not trouble 
himself about my conduct; you may 
tell him so from me. I happen to be in 
Captain Dallas’s confidence, and know 
that he is very nearly engaged to Let- 
ty Elwood.” I have often wondered 


how far women of Lanra’s sweet, sym-. 


pathizing, but quiet temperament see 
into such troubled depths as exist in 
natures like mine. I look at her now, 
almost envying her easily returning 
calm of mind. She goes back to the 
dressing table with a complacent lit- 
tle smile on her pretty face, perfecthy 
satisfied with the words I lave said; 
as utterly blind to the dumb misery 
of my heart as if we had grown up all 
our lives apart; and I can faney how 
she will say to Carl, in her gentle, con- 
fiding way, that I never thought of 
flirting, and that I was so surprised he 
had remarked it! Not for worlds 
would I disturb her sweet serenity by 
disclosing to her my perplexing woes! 

We attire ourselves gorgeously for 
the dinner, and go downstairs again, 
through innumerable up and down 
corridors, back to the stiff little draw- 
ing-room. Doors are open at each 
side of it. We see it is one of a suite. 
Johnny Locke is doing the “ guide” 
of the house as we enter. 

“This side is all Cromwellian,” he 
says with a flourish. ‘This door—I 
beg your pardon, Rawdon, I didu’t see 
you were in there.” Carl is in one of 
the little rooms to the right, talkingin 
low, earnest tones to Miss Clive. I 
see it all reflected in the glass panel 
of an opposite doorway: the intense 
earnestness in his expression; the 
marble whiteness of her uplifted face. 
It is all over like a flash. They come 
out quickly, and Johnny goes on: 
“The garden is Queen Anne; the 
door I mentioned was carved to please 
the fancy of Cromwell's daugliter, 
who lived here.” 

« And Garioli, the Italian patriot, al- 
ways has these rooms when he is liere. 
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Don’t forget that,” says Miss EI- 
wood. 

Then dinner is announced. I am 
placed with Carl and Miss Clive my 
vis-a-vises, and on either side of me 
the Captain and Mr. Fielding. I find 
my new companion somewhat preoc- 
cupied. His eyes have an inclination 
to seek out Miss Clive. Do I remem- 
ber Carl’s anxiety or Laura's mild re- 
monstrance? Iam so weakly human 
that I profess to be absorbed in every 
word the Captain utters. We laugh 
and talk as it seems to me I shall 
never laugh and talk again. But my 
voice has a sharp ring in it which now 
and then causes Curl to look up star- 
tled. And when our eyes meet there 
is quiet scorn shining in his. 

Mr. Locke is near enough to go on 
about the old house. We are in a 
huge dining-room lined with old por- 
traits. The table, chairs, and high 
chinineypiece are masses of wood 
carving. And my genial young friend 
launches forth into descriptions and 
praise unending. ‘ When you go out 
of the dining-room, Miss Hadley,” he 
says, ‘you will see at the head of 
the staircase a little corridor with a 
window looking down into this room; 
stop and look at it, and after dinner 
I'll tell you a good story connected 
with ft. Don't you Yankees like these 
old places?” 

“Immensely,” I retort. Then fol- 
lows some desultory talk with Mr. 
Fielding about America and art ir 
that hopeful young country. There ig 
a strange fascination about the young 
artist. I listen with a feeling that I 
may have known him many vears. 
When he talks his usually grave face 
lights up, and there is a tone of ear- 
nest enthusiasm in what he says which 
makes me suddenly interested in him. 
I am glad, however, when Mrs. El- 
wood rises. As we ladies are making 
our way up the staircase leading into 
the main hall, I remember Johnny 
Locke's injunction, and turn aside. I 
find the corridor and the deep window, 
but it is curtained. Iam about turn- 
ing away, when some one touches my 
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arm. I look up frightened, and in the 
dim light see Carl's face above me. 

“ Well,” he says quietly. -‘ I want 
you to do Miss Clive a favor. After 
the gentlemen go upstairs some one 
will propose a tour of the gardens. 
When we go, I want you to return to 
the house witl. Miss Clive and go into 
the little yellow drawing-room. Go 
in so that no one will comment upon 


her returning alone. Will you do 
this, please? ” 
He is nervous and ill at ease. His 


fxce above me is full of a strange 
anxiety. Weil, I suppose I can afford 
to be generous a little longer. I look 
at him in a dull sort of way, wonder- 
ing if in years to come we shall ever 
be commonplace sort of friends. 

“Will you, Nell?” he says again. 
“T must go back.” 

‘Yes, yes,” I answer, moving away. 
“T will do it.” 

The party is soon assembled, and in 
a few moments, as Carl predicted, we 
all go out into the gardeas. It is all 
so pretty that for a moment I forget 
everything but the scene before me: 
the quaint flower-beds, the soft green 
sward, the wiae spreading old trees, 
all tints softened and subdued by the 
evening ght; above us, a blue sky, 
with many pearl gray cloadlets float- 
ing ou its bosom; a streak of crim- 
sov in the sky sends a flush upon the 
old, gabled house; the ivy clamber- 
ing upon its wall; the curious lat- 
ticed work panels of glass. Beyond, 
where the river flows on peacefully, 
the day’s glory is dying in pink and 
amber light. Ihave stood still a mo- 
ment looking at it all, while the others 
wander on; their voices rising and 
falling gently on the summer air. 
Through the garden paths, and look- 
ing not unlike a princess of the old 
days when they first were talked 
about, comes Miss Clive. We need 
no words; both knowing what to do, 
we turn and go into the yellow draw- 
ing-room. ‘Two men are lingering 
over an old cabinet in the room with- 
in. Miss Clive gives me a quick, 
grateful glance, and then passes on 
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into the inner room, leaving me alone. 
I feel bewildered and a little chagrin- 
ed, and [ seat myself in one of the stiff 
yellow satin chairs, wondering what 
will be my next cue in this little come- 
dy. How strange it all seems—this 
mixture of commonplace and ro- 
mance—the old house in which I, an 
American, with Jolin Brown for an 
historical martyr, sit looking out upon 
gardens wherein Cromwell's daughter 
walked listening to her sweetheart, 
when America was but a “ forest pri- 


meval!” Here there is little sign of 
change. The evening lights shine 


down upon the same pathways and 
old trees. Lovers come and go. 
There is everything but the treason 
and the strategy of those old days. 
Hearts are same. We men and wo- 
men «are jealous, and passionate, and 
devoted as then. 

** Are you here alone?” I hear Carl’s 
voice saying, and he comes in from 
the other room, closing the door be- 
hind him. 

““ Why have you left Miss Clive? ” I 
siy coldly, keeping my face resolutely 
set in its expression. Carl throws 
himself into a chair near me. I see 
him smile in his careless, aggravating 
wity. 

** Because Miss Clive would much 
rather be left alone,” he answers. 
Then she has refused him! In my 
surprise I stand up and then sit down 
again. 

“ What do you mean?” I say blank- 
ly. ‘For heaven’s sake, Carl, don’t 
talk nonsense.” 

He looks little like it now. As he 
bends forward in the twilight, I see 
his face calm and gentle in expres- 
sion. 

“I wish, Nell,” he says, in a tone 
that thrills my heart suddenly—* I 
wish I knew what you mean. Lately 
I cannot understand you.” 

I interrupt him with an impatient 
gesture. 

“*What more do you want of me?” 
I exclaimed. “I have done every- 
thing I could, heaven knows, for you 
and Barbara Clive. Carl”—I have 
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risen in my excitement, scarcely 
knowing what I am saying—* Carl, 
I do hope you will both be happy.” 

There is blank amazement on Carl's 
face. 

“ Why, Elinor Hadley, what do you 
mean?” he cries excitedly. He rises, 
and while I sit down, putting my face 
into my hands, he paces the floor, go- 
ing on in broken sentences. 

“Why, you said she bad explained 
everything. Listen—let me tell you 
about it.” He sits down suddenly at 
the other side of the table, and I feel 
him pulling my hands from my face, 
and so let them drop. . ‘tI knew Miss 
Clive long ago in Paris, and became 
very much interested in her. In spite 
of her aunt's surveillance, she was pri- 
vately engaged to Fielding. Sudden- 
ly she broke it off, I thought through 
mere caprice, and I believed her thor- 
oughly heartless, and so left off going 
to see her. I never met her again 
until that night at the Cheveleys’. 
Well, it seems she never willingly 
gave him up—it was owing to a mis- 
understanding; and owing to the lynx 
eye her aunt kept on her, she had no 
way of explaining it. This she con- 
trived to tell me one evening. I 
sought him out in Teddington, and I 
arranged that they should meet. The 
day she came to you she was in de- 
spair. Her aunt, having again suspect- 
ed her, had not given us a single 
chance to discuss the matter. So she 
turned to you, on my recommenda- 
tion, and as you know, saw me at 
your lodgings. That day we planned 
this expedition.” 

“And Fielding?” 
gasp. 

“Is in the other room now,” says 
Carl, standing up. ‘* They are actual- 
ly planning to elope!” 

Full of excitement, Carl walks over 
to the window. Everything seems 
misty and confused to me. The pret- 
ty gardens without, the yellow satin 
drapery within—all seem blending in 
a strange, uncertain way. Carl turns 
suddenly. 

“And you thought J cared for her,” 


I contrive to 
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he says, coming back to me and hold- 
ing out both his hands. ‘Oh, Nell, 
listen to me. I must speak, even if 
you send me away forever. Nell "— 
there is a tremulous cadence in his 
voice, znd he comes closer to my side 
—** Nell, before God you are the only 
woman whose love I have ever cared 
for. Can you, will you ever give it 
to me?” 

There isa moment’s pause. Thien, 
with a wild joy throbbing in my heart, 
I put my hands in his, and burst into 
tears. 





And so in that fashion we end our 
last quarrel. ‘The rest of the evening 
passes in a sort of dream, in and out 
of which Miss Clive, radiant and tran- 
quil, seems to come when I recall it. 
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It is all more than a year ago. The 
English days are a recollection of 
which but little more remains to be 
told. Much to my disappointment, 
there was no sensational elopement. 
Miss Clive resigned two-thirds of her 
fortune a week later, by marrying 
Mr. Fielding. There was a stormy 
scene with the Hon. Mrs. Clive, but 
plain and simple as her life is now, 
Barbara is perfectly content. I had a 
pretty note from her soon after my 
wedding-day. ‘I owe a great deal 
of my present happiness to you and 
your husband,” she wrote. It seems 
very romantic now, I tell Carl; 
whereupon he and Laura both laugh, 
and my husband says he wonders how 
I came so completely to misunder- 
stand things. 
L. C. W. 








WHICH? 


I. 
HIS ship with taut and straining sail 
Goes laboring through a leaden sea: 
Bleak winds about it counterwail, 
And blackening skies bend sullenly. 


Il. 
That gayly hugs the other shore, 
Across where noon its glory sheds, 
While bright as Euxine waters bore, 
A golden fleece of canvas spreads. 


And yet upon one tide the two 
Are hurrying to the deeps of night. 
Who knows when later lost to view 
Which ship may bask in fullest light? 
Mary B Dopes. 
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ART AND THE CENTENARY. 

Tue World’s Fair managers have at 
length made known the terms on which 
they will admit “ works of a high order of 
merit”? to their fine building in Fair- 
mount Park ; and nowcomes the question 
what show our painters and sculptors 
can make on this the first general mus- 
ter for inspection ever attempted by 
American art. Happily, if they disap- 
point old-world guests at all, they will 
disappoint by gratifying, because many 
Europeans who praise Yankee ingenuity 
in general, and the special Yankee genius 
for mechanism, expect of us comparatively 
little high culture in art; and as they 
rarely look to American sculptors for 
classicality, or to American painters for 
taste, so they ascribe to the nation asa 
whole a crude sense of the beautiful. Pi- 
rouette, twirling on tiptoe through the 
States, sees enough savagery, even in her 
brief and busy tour, to write home to her 
Alcide that these generous Americans are 
barbares in all decorative art; while Cap- 
tain Cockney, by the aid of his eyeglass, 
discerns our public statues to be mon- 
strous. The dancer and dandy, too, are 
nearly right. Surely the young Ameri- 
can woman’s drawings, high uphung on 
all the walls of ten thousand happy 
homes, are apt to be hideous whenever 
they are not ludicrous, while her sam- 
plers in worsted of distorted cats, enig- 
matic fruits, and landscapes whose streams 
flow uphill, might turn a man cross-eyed 
for life. During generations the favorite 
farm-house ornament, I remember, was 
the print of a mourner in the blackest of 
gowns and coal-scuttle bonnets, bending 
over the whitest of tombstones, shaded by 
the greenest of willows ; and the average 
tavern parlor was bedecked with a sad 
monochrome, made up of drab waterfalls, 
drab angels, and drab beasts of the sort 
conceivable only in heraldic zodlogy. By 
a special stroke of inspiration, the trunk 
of the weeping willow I have known to 
be done in hair—the hair of the deceased ; 
and with a like touch of art, I think I re- 
member once seeing a small silver or sil- 
ver-washed coffin-plate glued or screwed 


upon the blank space in the picture com- 
monly left for an inscription. But who 
has not noted the change of the past twen- 
ty years in household decorations? Pretty 
chromos ave driving from all the walls 
the home-made daizbs in oil that once dis- 
figured them—a greai mission for chro- 
mos, after all; photography and kindred 
arts displace the melancholy mezzotints 
erewhile in vogue; and thus these re- 
peating or reproducing industries have so 
far refined the coarse popular taste that 
the future is bright for painters and 
sculptors. 

And if the knight from Cockagne finds 
bad statues and pillars here in American 
wilds, does he see none elsewhere—none 
in or around the Royal Exchange, the 
Louvre, or the Piazza Santa Croce itself? 
It was a British wit who once said that if 
Americans would consent to take part of 
the Alabama damages in statues, ‘‘ they 
shall have as many shiploads as they re- 
quire—with a few ‘busts’ thrown in, 
if acceptable.’? If New York has her in- 
different Humboldt, ber rather meaning- 
less, blocky Morse, her stumpy, insipid 
figure of Lincoln, her Franklin with good 
head and unbeautiful legs, her heavily blan- 
keted Scott, yet she has a mounted Wash- 
ington not unpleasant to look at, and she 
has her noble Shakespeare. If there are 
frightfully bad Indians about in bronze 
and stone (those unpretending red men in 
wood before the cigar shops are not the 
worst of the aborigines), and if it strikes 
the reader, as well it may, that Indians 
ought to he subjects specially well done 
by our sculptors, yet in what country 
shall we find a more superb one than 
Ward's? 

The World’s Fair, if our countrymen 
choose, will show a century’s growth of 
American art, specially creditable in view 
of the hindrances with which it has been 
attended. There are few tuitionary acad- 
emies of beaux-arts in America, and till 
lately there were few pictures or statues 
worth the study and imitation of gifted 
youth—few accessible masterpieces of 
modern art and almost none of the an- 
cient. It is trite to say that a young and 
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isolated country furnishes many draw- 
backs to the rapid growth of ornamental 
art; that what is useful necessarily goes 
before what is decorative, and besides, the 
pioneering, hammering, climbing, rest- 
less spirit of a new land is commonly less 
attracted by the fine arts than the conser- 
vative, mellow, esthetic spirit of an old 
one. Among our men of great and as- 
sured wealth, many are too intent on min- 
ing, bridging, trading, building factories, 
laying rails, cornering stocks, founding 
cities, moving the crops of a continent, or 
going to Congress, to be thorough devo- 
tees of art. Till lately, most of our paint- 
ers had at hand a somewhat limited choice 
of appliances, costumes, furniture, ‘‘ prop- 
erties’’ of the studio—they crossed an 
ocean even for models of the human fig- 
ure. ‘‘I must have,’”’ says a letter of 
young Regnault, “ objects indispensable 
to a painter, such as stuffs, arms, and cos- 
tumes. Nothing invents itself, and it is 
impossible to represent the apostles with 
only an old flannel dressing-gown or a 
blouse of unbleached linen. My ‘ Herodi- 
as’ and my ‘ Judith’ owe much of their 
attractions to the Chinese silk, which cost 
me three hundred francs, to the rich In- 
dian stuffs, which I bought for nearly as 
much, and to the expensive draperies 
which I brought back from Spain.” If 
an artist with the run of Paris thus 
wrote, what of our new world men? 
They have few museums of antiquities or 
accessible treasures of bric-d-brac and ob- 
jets de vertu; few in our land are the 
masterpieces inherited through centuries, 
or the galleries where all students may 
copy at leisure, and the public taste be ed- 
ucated. 

Appreciation of painting and sculpture 
is so frequently the fruit of education, 
that intelligent people in central and 
western Europe may well be rather better 
judges of art than most Americans, from 
their greater familiarity with its best spe- 
cimens. Nations who for generations, 
individuals who from childhood have lived 
in the neighborhood of fine galleries and 
noble monuments, should show the effect 
of this association, as a coastwise village 
shows acquaintance with the sea—its 
homekeeping traders comprehend what 
navigation is better than the backwoods- 
man. To feel the difference between a 
modern stained window and an old one, 
let the two be seen side by side, as they 


sometimes are in a cathedral. The pat- 
tern, the imagery in the modern is the 
more correct in form, but the beauty of 
the glass is not there ; the ancient is cut 
up into a thousand patches, but every 
shred is brilliant in color and superb. 
Our American cities are mostly destitute 
of galleries and museums, that at once 
aid the work of artists and refine popular 
taste; and as culture helps a man who 
has talent to become a producing artist, 
so it increases, of course, the critical pow- 
er—though it is perfectly true that some 
people might spend a lifetime in galleries 
and learn a hundred guide-books by rote, 
without being able at the end to distin- 
guish for themselves between a crofite and 
a masterpiece. 

Carlyle insists that with every work of 
art the first glance is the least favorable ; 
that ‘‘a picture of Raphael, a Greek sta- 
tue, a play of Sophocies or Shakespeare, 
appears insignificant to the unpractised 
eye, and not till long and patient and in- 
tense examination do we begin to desery 
the earnest features of that beauty which 
has its foundation in the deepest nature 
of man, and will continue to be pleasing 
through all ages.’’ Possibly, in those 
instances, some lack of prompt acknowl- 
edgment is due to the dimness of tl.e can- 
vas, tu the archaic or foreign language 
which conveys the thought ; for certain it 
is that an optical difficulty must be over- 
come before taking in the beauty of a 
painting darkened by time, just as resort 
to the dictionary slakes the ardor of first 
acquaintance with Sophocles. Besides, 
while other pictures of Raphael may dis- 
appoint at first, there is one that bursts 
in full glory upon the vision, the ewrliest 
glance being the most memorable. Nev- 
ertheless, the ordinary experience is that a 
good picture *‘ grows upon the sight’’; 
and hence without the much maligned 
guide-books, travellers would miss half 
the treasures of those galleries to which 
they pay only a few flying visits, where 
the pictures are numbered by thousands. 

But to resume, in America there is 
also little government patronage of art, 
save the rare purchases hy Congress of 
historical pictures or of statues. In some 
countries, when a young painter distin- 
guishes himself he has a fair chance at 
least of a government order to copy a pic- 
ture. A few years ago, for example, the 
French government had excellent copies 








made of the most celebrated works of 
the great painters of all nations, and over 
a hundred and fifty, 1 think, were put by 
Jules Simon into the Industrial Palace. 
When good copies are thus brought into 
existence, art is doubly fostered. Why 
are many copies of the great paintings so 
atrocious? Because wretched daubers, 
capable only of giving the size and gener- 
al color, are by hundreds sitting before 
the Madonnas and Magdalenes of classic 
art, making the caricatures that tourists 
freely buy. People may be seen toiling 
ata Murillo, or perhaps copying from a 
copy, who perhaps might better lay their 
pigments on tavern signs; but the favor- 
ite old pictures are perpetually copied, 
and the results sold, and thus perverted 
ideas of them are spread through the 
country. Photograpliy has accordingly 
done a service in spreading better ideas 
of famous pictures, by presenting accu- 
rate lines, though without the color. 

The Centennial Fair, in showing the 
progress of American art, ought to make 
a better market for it too. After all, 
what is the ** Universal Ex-po-si-ti-on ”’ 
but a big show-case for a man’s handi- 
work or goods? The end is trade, and 
the fair ought to bring custom as well as 
fame. The rich virtuoso buys a little for 
variety as well as much for other reasons 
—buys a Swedish or a Turkish picture be- 
cause it is Swedish or Turkish, though he 
may like Spanish and German work bet- 
ter. American pictures—pictures painted 
in America by Americans—probably have 
not had a just representation in foreign 
collections, even as specimens of national 
art. It is true that comparison with the 
best: modern work tries our best men. 
With what emotion we saw X’s land- 
scape, ‘* The Torrent!” It had a hall to 
itself, dexterous screens and skylizhts, a 
wealth of draped framework; and the 
plentiful benches were: always weil filled 
with hushed admirers, Augustus and I 
not the least reverent among them. At 
length the picture was boxed up and went 
off with its maker to Europe: Augustus 
chanced to fullow soon after; and when 
he there saw ‘* The Torrent,’’ no longer in 
solitary glory and curtained majesty, but 
on a wall, squeezed among a thousand 
better and worse pictures, what a shock 
tothe lad! ‘I mighteven have passed 
it, as good work, not specially notewor- 
thy,’’ he wrote, ‘* but for chancing to re- 
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cognize the old acquaintance, for it was 
lost in this crowd.’* 

But while the Centennial Fair should 
show foreign visitors that American stu- 
dios on this side of the ocean furnish as 
worthy specimens of national art as Amer- 
ican studios on the other side, it is chiefly 
our countrymen who will thereby become 
better acquainted with the products of 
American easels. Americans who are 
rich enough to beautify their homes with 
fine works of art, are rich enough to 
travel and to collect their treasures for 
this purpose from the shops of Europe. 
They find American ateliers set up from 
London to’ Naples, and are good patrons 
of their transplanted countrymen. They 
also discover that they can get good wa- 
ter-colors of great variety in England ; 
in France, charming genre pictures and 
an infinity of household decoration—beau- 
tiful Sevres, and what not; graceful ala- 
basters in Florence ; bronzes for the park 
in the Munich foundries, whence hitherto 
have come nearly all such ornaments, 
even when designed by Americans; and 
then in Rome, where the world’s sculp- 
tors congregate, their fancy flies to 
marble statuary. On the other hand, 
Europeans rarely buy pictures here, which 
makes the exchange unequal—a great 
part of the money spent by Americans on 
objects of art flows out to foreign pock- 
ets, while of foreign money for American 
art there dribbles back a very slender 
rill. 

I sometimes recall the amusing blank- 
ness with which Palette stared at his first 
patron. She had stood spell-bound be- 
fore his pair of pendents—a couple of 
peaceful war pictures, ‘* The Parting ”’ 
and the ** The Return,’’ based on the 
strikingly odd conception of the volun- 
teer’s going off A. D. 1861, and coming 
back A. D. 1865, A page would not set 
forth the different emotions which Palette 
claims to have put into the faces of hus- 
band and wife and bairns—ten distinct 
bundles of expression within that pair of 
frames. The youth had thought, hy the 
way, of reducing the number of children 
to two in ** The Retarn,”’ as a stroke of 
poetry, but‘ /a symmétrie avant tout”’ 
controlled. He whispered me that Mrs. 
Gooding was transfixed and transfused 
with the sentiment. But she was not; 
** The very first thing she thought of,”’ as 
the good-natured lady frankly said, was 
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‘“* if there was full four years’ growth in 
each of them children ;’’ and having found 
the unities preserved to her satisfaction in 
this respect, she at once priced the pic- 
tures. When Palette, who had been 
thrown into a cold sweat and then unex- 
pectedly relieved at standing the test, fix- 
ed a sum, the good lady fatly and faintly 
protested that she had bought larger pic- 
tures fur that money in England. ‘* How 
is it, by the way, Mr. P.,’’ says the 
kindly visitor, ‘* that pictures cost more 
here? Is it that in Eng'and the mat.rials 
are so much cheaper?’’ A Congressman 
arguing on political economy could not 
have been more deliciously ndif, or have 
missed whole essences of subjects more 
unconsciously. But she paid the painter- 
man out of a generous purse, after that 
harmless show of haggling and chaffering 
which the rich sometimes retain by survi- 
val from the earlier day of the ciose econ- 
omy that created their riches. And the 
good lady also bought Palette’s exhibition 
picture, ‘* Hamlet Soliloquizing,’’ with the 
face—what shall I say? sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought ?—no, but stip- 
pled o’er with a pale shade of green ; and 
often thereafter did Palette have the 
pleasure of sticking this card on a frame : 
** Suld to Mrs. S. Gooding ’’—to the envy 
of his brethren of the brush. 

At this close of the first century of 
American art, the number of gifted peo- 
ple engaged in sketching and modelling, 
the growing body of liberal amateurs, the 
gradual elevation of popular taste, the 
part that decoration already plays in ten 
thousand comfortable homes, the found- 
ing of art schools, the increase of private 
and public galleries, are good omens for 
the future. It would be lamentable 
should the multiplication of great for- 
tunes in America lead to waste without 
taste. Pictures and statues made by em- 
inent hands are sound investments fur the 
rich—they give constant enjoyment, ce- 
lebrity, and consideration to the owner, 
while usually increasing in value with 
time. They are accepted tokens of wealth 
and taste. Rurely also does the reproach 
of stinginess fasten upon the generous 
patron of artyno matter how niggardly 
he may be in giving dinners and balls ; 
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and yet le can be said to have rather 
saved than spent whatever he has put 
into pictures and statues. His jolly 
neighbor, profuse in costly carousals, has 
nothing to show at the year’s end fora 
greater outlay, and the very lavishness of 
his entertaining may bring him a reputa- 
tion fur vulgar display. These points of 
worldly wisdom have begun to be learned 
by American millionaires, as old-world 
millionaires long since learned them. 

The good omen for the future might be 
extended to music, architecture, and those 
other fine arts which the Centennial Fair 
cannot well represent. The public build- 
ings of our day are an improvement on 
their ‘‘ Athenian-Gothic ’’ predecessors, 
so much ridiculed by the early tourists. 
In a city like New York will be found a 
dozen beautiful churches—the ugly ones 
no longer the rule, but the exception 
—and while none approaches in grandeur 
some famous old-world cathedral, yet this 
last is very likely contained in a town 
where all the other structures are indif- 
ferent. As for sculpture, our country- 
men certainly have shown a bent and 
deftness for it. Landscape painting 
flourishes vigorously with us; and the 
great proportion of landscapes among 
American paintings is quite remarkable 
in contrast with European art. The pic- 
torial art began ambitiously in the new 
world. Only the heroic and the histori- 
cal could satisfy our Wests and Allstons, 
and a square rod of canvas mightily 
impressed our ancestry. Living in a 
land of exquisite skies and woods, our 
early painters yet rarely devoted them- 
selves to the Nature all about them. 
They applied themselves with ardor to 
the Biblical subjects which have such 
small interest for their successors (unless, 
indeed, these successors, returning from 
Eastern travel, can work up a Biblical 
subject with a desert, and some camels, 
and a beautiful light on the sand), and 
to the classical subjects which perhaps 
have still less. But by way of indemnity, 
American painters of the present genera- 
tion have discovered that the atmosphere, 
the hills, the valleys, the coasts, the riv- 
ers, the forest glories of their land are 
worth painting. 
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WEIGHTED BLACK SILKS. 


Lapigs are sometimes surprised with 
the rapidity with which an apparently 
heavy silk will go to pieces. In some 
cases an explanation can be found in the 
fact that the material is ‘‘ weighted.”’ 
Weighting, according to Persoz, began 
with the modest aim of making up the 
loss oecasioned by ungumming, but it is 
now carried so far as sometimes to in- 
crease the weight of the silk as much as 
three times, tle bulk being also increased 
proportionately. The weight is added by 
treatment with salts of iron and astrin- 
gents, salts of tin and cyanide, and the 
result is an entire change in the chemi- 
cal and physical properties of the silk. 
What is sold as silk is in fact an agglom- 
eration of foreign matters, without cohe- 
sion, and held together by a small quan- 
tity of silk, which, however, has suffered 
materially in strength and elasticity. In- 
stead of being, as in the natural state, 
one of the most permanent organic bodies 
and sparingly combastible, it burns like 
tinder. When burning it hardly gives 
off the odor characteristic of animal mat- 
ter, but it leaves an ash amounting to 8 
per cent. or more and rich in iron. The 
materials employed in this adulteration 
are sometimes of such a nature as to ab- 
sorb gases with evolution of heat, and 
‘* spontaneous ’’ combustion is said to 
have taken place from this cause. 





SOME FORMS OF MICROSCOPIC LIFE. 

Proressor Leipy, at a meeting of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Science, said 
that among the amcehoid forms found by 
him near that city one was especially re- 
markable for the quantity of sand which 
it swallowed with its food. The animal 
might in fact be looked upon as a bag of 
sand. It is sluggish, and when at rest 
appears as an opaque, white, spherical 
ball from one-eighth to three-eighths of a 
line in diameter. It moves slowly, first 
assuming an oval and then a clavate form. 
Unless under pressure, it puts forth no 
pseudopods, and the granular entosare 
usually follows closely on the limits of the 


extending ectosarec. The contents of the 
animal consist of diatoms, desmids, and 
conferve, together with a larger quantity 
of angular particles of transparent and 
usually colorless quartz. When the or- 
ganic parts are dissolved away by acid, 
more than one half the bulk of the crea- 
ture is left in quartz sand. He names 
the species Amaba Sabulosa, and it proba- 
bly belongs to the genus Pelomyza. 

Professor Leidy says that the interest- 
ing researches of Professor Greef of Mar- 
burg on Amede living in the earth led 
him to look in similar positions for Rhi- 
zopods, and about the roots of mosses 
growing in the crevices of the brick pave- 
ments he found not only Amebe and Ro- 
tifer Vulgaris, but also a species of Gro- 
mia. ‘* Imagine an animal like one of 
our autumnal spiders stationed at the 
centre of its well spread net; imagine 
every thread of this net to be a living ex- 
tension of the animal, elongating, branch- 
ing, and becoming confluent soas to form 
a most intricate net ; and imagine every 
thread to exhibit actively moving currents 
ofa viscid liquid both outward and in- 
ward, carrying along particles of food 
and dirt, and you have some idea of the 
general character of a Gromia. The 
Gromea of our pavements is a spherical, 
cream-colored body about the sixteenth 
of a line in diameter. When detached 
from its position and placed in water, ina 
few minutes it projects in all directions a 
most wonderful and intricate net. Along 
the threads of this net float minute Na- 
vicule from the neighborhood like boats 
on the current of a stream, until reaching 
the central mass they dre there swallow- 
ed. Particles of dirt are also collected 
from all directions and are allowed to ac- 
cumulate around the animal, and when 
the accumulation is sufficient to protect it, 
the web is withdrawn, and nothing appar- 
ently will again induce the animal to pro- 
duce it. 

‘* From these observations we may sup- 
pose that the Gromia terricola, as 1 pro- 
pose to name the species, during dry 
weather remains quiescent and concealed 
among the accumulated dirt in the crevi- 
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ces of our pavements, but that in rains or 
wet weather the little creature puts forth 
its living net, which becomes so many 
avenues along which food is conveyed to 
the body. As the neighborhood becomes 
dry the net is withdrawn to await an- 
other rain. The animal with its extend- 
ed net can cover an area of nearly half a 
line in diameter. The threads of the net 
are less than the one three-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter. 





THE BESSEMER SALOON SHIP. 

Tue ** Nautical Magazine ’’ vigorously 
assails Mr. Bessemer’s ** gyroscopic,’’ ap- 
paratus by which he intends to control 
the movement of the saloon in his 
seasickness-preventing channel steamer. 
Every one has seen the philosopher's toy 
which ten or twelve years ago was su 
great a curiosity. It is a combination of 
two wheels with heavy rims, one being 
placed at right angles to the other. Re- 
volve one and the other will begin to 
move tvo, and apparently without cause. 
It has been found that this apparatus re- 
sists an effurt to tilt it over, and with 
considerable force ; with so much force, in 
fact, that one gentleman is said to have 
planned the construction of a gyroscope 
which would bear his weight on the rim 
of one of the wheels without being dis- 
placed from the plane of its motion. This 
phenomenon has given rise to the theory 
that when a plane body revolves rapidly 
it acquires an inertia produced by its ve- 
locity of rotation, or in other words, that 
any revolving body will resist an effort to 
alter the direction of its axis. This is 
asserted in many engineering works, and 
Mr. Bessemer has proceeded on this idea. 
He places a small wheel, two feet in di- 
ameter, with heavy rim, in the saloon, and 
attaches to it a turbine wheel sufficiently 
powerfu! to turn it at the rate of five 
thousand revolutions a minute. By this 
immense velocity he expects to obtain so 
great an inertia of revolution that the 
wheel will maintain itself in a perfectly 
horizontal position however violently the 
vessel may roll. By suitable attachments 
this wheel could be made to control the 
hydraulic apparatus which steadies the 
saloon. The object of the whole arrange- 
ment is to replace by automatic machin- 
ery the less certain action of a watchman. 
The ** Nautical Magazine ’’ points out that 
this expectation is based on a fallacy. 
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There is some inertia of rotation in a sin- 
gle wheel such as Mr. Bessemer intends 
to use, but it amounts to no more than 
the weight of the wheel with a leverage 
of one foot. To obtain the desired result 
the combination of two wheels must be 
used as in the gyroscope. With the sin- 
gle wheel our nautical contemporary 
thinks there wouid be no resistance to 
rolling, but on the contrary the pitching 
of the vessel would be resolved by the 
wheel into a vivlent rolling oscillation of 
the cabin. The whole subject is likely 
soon to receive experimental demonstra- 
tion in the trial trip of the steamer, which 
is understood to be rapidly approaching 
completion. 

The latest advices from Europe state 
that Mr. Bessemer abandoned his inten- 
tion of using this apparatus, on account 
of mechanical difficulties, and returned to 
his original method of a hand lever. This 
is to be worked by a man who keeps his 
eye on a spirit level, the bubble of which 
it is his duty to keep in its central posi- 
tion. A trial trip bas been made, but the 
results were not perfectly satisfactory. 
The saloon was not steady, but rolled 
with the ship. This defect is thought to 
be due partly to faults in the machinery, 
and partly to the inexperience of the man 
at the lever, both of which drawbacks can 
be remedied. A more serious error is the 
extreme draft of the vessel, which pre- 
vents her entering Calais on an ordinary 
tide. 





THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

Tue drought and consequent famine 
which visited India last year was the re- 
sult of the diversion from its usual course 
of the southwest monsoon. This wind, 
upon which Bengal is dependent for its 
rainfall, or rather the winds which com- 
pose it, blow from the Arabian sea and 
from the bay of Bengal toward a line ly- 
ing to the south of the Ganges, in which 
region a depression of the barometer ap- 
pears in April and becomes well estab- 
lished in June, when the rains set in. In 
1873 this line, or *‘ trough,’’ of low ba- 
rometer did not cover its usual area, but 
moved considerably to the northwest, giv- 
ing Bengal an unusual prevalence of 
westerly winds, and a consequent de- 
crease in the rainfall. The effect was 
heightened by the fact that a considerable 
portion of the monsoon current from the 
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bay of Bengal was deflected toward the 
southeast, as is proved by the existence 
of an area of low barometer in that quar- 
ter. Thus the monsoon was partially 
drained off toward the southeast before 
reaching the interior, and then was turn- 
ed away from its usual course. The 
causes of this alteration are not known, 
nor can they be discovered until the area 
of meteorological observation in India is 
extended. Such an extensivn is impera- 
tively demanded by the necessities of the 
country. At present the frequent occur- 
rence of persistent local variations of 
pressure, which though local affect the 
annual variation of the monsvon, is known, 
but there is no means of making such a 
study of the phenomena as will permit 
the anticipation and prediction some 
montlis in advance of the character which 
the rainy season will bear. India greatly 
needs this service, and besides its benefit 
to material interests the realization of 
such an effort would be a great triumph 
for the science. 
THE ORIGIN OF GOLD NUGGETS, 

THe mode in which the large masses of 
gold called ‘* nuggets ” were formed has 
long puzzled philosophers. They are 
found in the loose earth and gravel of al- 
luvial deposits, and it is the general opin- 
ion that these deposits are formed by the 
wearing away of mountains containing 
veins of the metal. ‘They are in fact sul- 
id ores ground up to sand and gravel by 
natural agencies. But it is a noticeable 
fact that large nuggets have never been 
found in veins. Much as the latter have 
been explored, uncovering many thousand 
miles of their length, they have never 
yielded masses of gold which approached 
in size the largest yielded by the ‘‘ pla- 
cers.’’ The true origin of these nuggets 
has attracted more attention in Australia 
and New Zealand than in our own coun- 
try, and within a few years a line of ex- 
periments has been pursued which affords 
good reason for believing that a more cor- 
rect theory of the origin of nuggets has 
been found. The first point established 
was the solubility of the sulphide of gold 
in alkaline solutions. As subterranean 
waters contain both the sulphuretted hy- 
drogen necessary for the formation of the 
sulphide ‘and the alkali necessary for its 
solution, we have, in the thermal waters 
connected with so many mineral veins, 
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the necessary materials for the solution 
of the metal. This part of the discovery 
was convincingly sustained by Sonstadt’s 
discovery, that the water of the ocean 
contains gold to the amount of somewhat 
less than one grain to the ton. Trifling 
as this proportion is, we have only to as- 
sume a uniform strength fur the waters 
of all the oceans, to have a reservoir of 
bullion containing more metal than all 
which man has extracted from the earth. 
There is little doubt that even this weak 
solution will some day be utilized as a 
source of gold. The immensity of the 
quantity thus dissolved in sea water is a 
proof that the work of solution has gone 
on for an inconceivable length of time. 
The solubility of the metal in water be- 
ing thus proved, it is next in order to 
consider how it can be deposited, and the 
second startling announcement in this se- 
ries of discoveries was the fact that nug- 
gets of gold grow ; that is, they increase 
by accretion. Several modes of precipi- 
tation were suggested, by organic matter, 
by sulphate of iron, and by pyrite, a min- 
eral containing sulphur and iron in near- 
ly equal parts. Experiment proves that 
this last substance has the power not only 
of precipitating the dissolved gold, but 
also of exerting a nuclear action, by means 
of which the fresh portions of precipitated 
metal adhere to that which has already 
been formed, instead of being disseminat- 
ed in a powder, as happens when sul- 
phate of iron or organic matter has been 
the reagent. Pyrite is a very common 
mineral, and is an almost inyarialle con- 
stituent of vein matter. The soil of all 
the gold-bearing strata contains large 
quantities of it in the form of sand and 
gravel, the result of the comminution of 
solid deposits. If we conceive a stream 
of weak gold solution flowing constantly 
through a layer of loose earth which con- 
tains nuggets of pyrite, we have the con- 
dition of things which it is supposed ob- 
tained in the strata where the masses of 
gold are now found. In such a state of 
affairs the nodules of pyrite would first 
reduce minute spangles of gold, which 
would adhere to the pyrite, and gradual- 
ly increase by successive depositions, un- 
til a continuous film of some size is form- 
ed, and a voltaic pair is constituted, of 
which the pyrite forms the positive and 
the gold the negative element. The de- 


position of gold now goes on precisely as 
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in an electroplating bath, a constant and 
orderly increase of the thickness of the 
gold plate taking place until the mass of 
pyrite is oxidized and its acidulating pow- 
er expended. ‘I'he amount of gould which 
any given mass of pyrite may precipitate 
before exhaustion is easily calculated, and 
it is found that the largest known nug- 
gets may have resulted from the action of 
comparatively small pieces of pyrite. 
Thus the ‘“* Welcome” nugget, which 
weighed 152 pounds, required no more 
than a twelve-pound lump of pyrite for its 
formation, and lumps of this size are ex- 
tremely common. 

The formation of the large nuggets hav- 
ing been traced, with so much probability, 
to chemical action in the place where 
they are found rather than to a vein ori- 
gin, it remains to consider whether the 
fine gold of the ‘*‘ placers’’ is also due to 
this chemical action, or whether that has 
been obtained by the breaking up of 
veins. Just as the fact that large nug- 
gets have never been found in veins was 
almost conclusive proof of a different ori- 
gin for them, so a difference in composi- 
tion is equally significant of the origin of 
placer gold. Vein gold is never so pure 
as that found in the gravel. It contains 
very much more silver, and this is ascrib- 
ed to the fact that silver is not so readily 
precipitated by pyrite from acid solutions 
as from alkaline. The subterranean al- 
kaline and sulphurous water holds both 
gold and silver in solution, and so long as 
the water is retained in the earth its al- 
kalinity is preserved so that the precipita- 
tion of the two metals goes on with equal 
thoroughness and rapidity in veins. But 
when the water reaches the atmosphere 
its character changes gradually by the 
oxidation of its own constituents, and by 
the solution of organic and mineral acids. 
It steadily loses alkali and becomes acid, 
in which condition only the gold is pre- 
cipitated. This would account for the 
greater purity of surface gold, and this 
leads to the supposition that the gold of 
placers is mostly formed in situ by precip- 
itation. Such are the conclusions of Mr. 
Skey, analyst to the New Zealand Geolo- 
gical Survey. The behavior of pyrite to- 
ward solutions containing both gold and 
silver confirms Mr. Skey in the impres- 
sion that it is to this mineral that we are 
to look as the principal agent in the for- 
mation of nuggets. From such solutions, 
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when alkaline, a coherent alloy can be 
precipitated either by pyrite or by voltaic 
action. Any of the alkalies or alkaline 
earths form a sufficiently alkaline solu- 
tion even in the presence of a large pio- 
portion of silica, which is only feebly 
acid. Alkalinity is the normal condition 
of surface waters, a proposition which is 
not negatived by the acidity of mine wa- 
ters, since these are the product of the ar- 
tificial exposure of pyrites to oxidation, 





VITAL FORCE AS A MODE OF AN- 
ALYSIS, 

Mr Georce VILLE argues that in the 
assimilating action of plants we have a 
certain means of ascertaining the true 
molecular composition of nitrogenous 
and other bodies. His conclusions are 
based upon the assumption that substan- 
ces whiclt are assimilated with equal 
readiness by plants must have similar 
structure. He took chlorides of ammoni- 
um, ethylamine, and methylamine and 
grew various grains in pots of sea sand 
moistened with solutions of these salts. 
The result was that a given amount of 
nitrogen produced equal results when ex- 
hibited in the three forms. Then turning 
his attention to urea and etlylurea he 
found that the latter substance had no 
stimulating effect upon vegetation, though 
urea has, and the series is analogous to 
the former. Continuing his researches in 
the ammonia series, he found that dime- 
thyl-oxamide, diethyl-oxamide, and chlor- 
ide of tetrethyl-ammonium, have just the 
contrary effect upon vegetation from that 
exerted by the salts from which they are 
derived. These results he traces to a dil- 
ference in the molecular constitution of 
the bodies, and he deduces from his ex- 
periments that the symbol of urea should 
properly be written ¢ Ha 

SH 

He announces his intention of showing 
how the presence of phosphate of lime, 
potash, lime, humus, and active nitroge- 
nous compounds can be discovered in soils 
by similar methods of experimentation, 
and thinks that on them can be based a 
practical mode of analysis for the use ot 
farmers. 





EXCEPTIONAI, CASES OF EXPANSION. 
A Few substances, like water, bismuth, 
and iodide of silver, expand on solidifying, 
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and thus fourm an exception to the ordi- 
nary law. Mr. Rodwell has experiment- 
ed on the last named substance to ascer- 
tain the cause of the plenomenon, and 
the result of these experiments removes 
the manifestation of expansion from the 
moment Of svlidification to that of crystal- 
lization. 

Iodide of silver fuses at about 450 deg. 
C. toa dark red liquid resembling bro- 
mine in color. If then cast in a tube, it 
shrinks on solidifying so much that the 
cast can readily be pushed out of the tube, 
if the attempt is made soon after it be- 
comes solid. The iodide is now in the 
amorphous state, of a red color and trans- 
parent. On cooling down to a certain 
temperature, which was determined at 
about 116 deg. C., the transparent amor- 
phous mass becomes crystalline, opaque, 
and pale greenish-gray in color. At the 
moment of this change considerable ex- 
pansion takes place, often accompanied 
by loud cracking, and large fissures open 
in the mass. If the cast has been made in 
a glass or porcelain tube, of whatever 
thickness, it is ruptured. The cast, which 
at the higher temperature, and in the 
amorphous condition, could be freely slip- 
ped out of its mould, now of course fills it 
completely. Attempts made to burst 
strong metal vessels by the crystalliza- 
tion of this material, as holiow iron 
spheres are burst by freezing water, did 
not succeed. The temperature of crystal- 
lization varies from 105 deg. C. to 121 deg. 
C. On one occasion, the tube being per- 
fectly quiet, the mass cooled down to the 
temperature of the air without crystalliz- 
ing, but as soon as it was moved the mass 
underwent molecular change. 

A peculiar effect was noticed in bars 
taken out of their moulds and left to cool 
freely, a curve being produced. In a bar 
fifteen centimetres long by 6 centimetres 
diameter the curvature had a radius of 
forty-eight centimetres, and it was always 
the same with bars of the same length 
and diameter. The cause of this bending 
is the difference of strain produced be- 
tween the outer portions, which crystallize 
first, and the inner portions, which retain 
their heat longer. A very slight force 
was sufficient to prevent the curvature. 


THE CHANGE IN THE MAGNETIC DE- 
CLINATION. 

Mr. Cuartes A. Scnorr of the Coast 

Survey has published the results of a 
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new discussion of the secular change in 
the magnetic declination in this country 
and some adjacent places in North and 
Central America. The inquiry embraces 
observations reaching from the voyage of 
Hendrick Hudson in 1639 to the present 
time. He finds that the needle became 
stationary in direction, and then reversed 
its secular motion in New England to- 
ward the end of the last century, in the 
Atlantic Coast States, to the west and 
south, early in the present, and in Mexico 
about the close of the first third of the 
present century. In California, Oregon, 
and Washington territory it has not yet 
reached that condition, and is not expect- 
ed to attain its easterly maximum until 
the beginning of the next century, though 
the date is very uncertain. Apparently 
a little more than a century passed before 
the influence which produced the tarning 
of the north end of the needle westward in 
Maine was felt in Lower California. This 
influence cannot be followed across the 
interior of the country, for lack of ubserva- 
tions, but the author thinks it may be 
practicable hereafter to find curves that 
will unite all stations where the needle 
was stationary at a given epoch, and also 
curves connecting points which exhibit an 
equal operation of the force at intervals 
of ten or twenty years. 





SIR CHARLES LYELL. 

In the death of Sir Charles Lyell, the 
scientific world loses not only an industri- 
ous and fruitful worker, but one of those 
rare men who effect great changes in the 
methods of scientific reasoning. Before 
his day, geologists were wont to cover 
over the numerous blanks in their knowl- 
edge, and explain all the changes in the 
history of the globe by a series of suppos- 
ititious convulsions. Mountains, hills, 
chasms, and all other phenomena, small 
and great, were referred to one cause, and 
that was such a movement of the earth as 
it is safe to say the rocks of the globe do 
not afford one proof of. Lyell conceived 
the great idea that the past history of the 
earth must be interpreted in the light of 
passing events, and that is to-day the ba- 
sis of most geological speculation. At 
times the perfect reliance upon the forces 
now about us which Lyell showed in his 
explanations of past occurrences was dis- 
puted by some geologist in reference to a 
small portion of the earth’s history; as 
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Agassiz was of opinion that there were 
some things in the causes of the glacial 
movement that have no analogue at the 
present time. But asa whole the theo- 
ries of Lyell have been accepted with a 
uniformity and confidence by his fellow 
geologists, that show how deeply founded 
they were in common sense, and how 
well supported by the able arraying of 
countless observations. His eminence in 
science won knighthood for him, and he 
has received the final honors of interment 
in Westminster Abbey. He was bern in 
Scotland in 1797, and died February 22, 
1875. He paid two visits to this country, 
anl worked out many points in American 
geology. 





THE PHYSICS OF THE SUN. 

Tue study of solar physics seems about 
to receive the attention and encourage- 
ment which the subject deserves. ‘Two 
prominent scientific organizations have 
taken steps for the establishment of ob- 
servatories to be exclusively devoted to 
this work. One of these observatories is 
building at Potsdam, Prassia, and the 
Barlin Academy of Sciences has set aside 
a sum of money for the purpose of calling 
to Berlin eminent men whose energies 
will be given entirely to investigation and 
who will have no teaching duties. Pro- 
fessor Kirchhoff is to be the director of 
the new observatory. 

The other institution of this kind is to 
be placed at Paris. The Paris Academy 
of Sciences lately appointed a commission 
to examine into the advisability of found- 
ing an observatory for physical astrono- 
my, and the requirements of such an in- 
stitution. One of the members of this 
committee, M. Becquerel, the elder, gives 
in his report the following view of the 
changes which have taken place in the 
earth. He has just published a work 
*°On the Physico-Chemical Forces and 
their Intervention in the Production of 
Organic and Inorganic Nature,’’ in which 
the earth is taken as the exemplar of the 
sun, on the following grounds: 

** The identity of formation of the sun 
and earth and of all the planets which 
gravitate around our principal star being 
admitted, the conclusion may be drawn 
that his present physical condition is the 
same as that of our planet during the first 
periods of its formation, when the crust 
did not exist or had but little thickness. 
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The cooling of the earth has been consid- 
erably more rapid than that of the sun by 
the effects of celestial radiation, the vol- 
ume of the sun being 1,326,480 times that 
of the earth. It is thus permitted to 
compare the chemical and physical effects 
occurring in the sun at present with those 
which were produced in the earth at its 
origin, from which conclusions may be 
drawn as to the actual constitution of 
this star. The collection of vapors which 
constituted the earth, submitted to a 
gradual cooling, passed successively from 
the gaseous to the liquid state, after 
which its surface became covered by a 
solid erust, of which the thickness increas- 
ed with time. There were then produced 
a mass of chemical and physical phenome- 
na. 

‘We may distinguish three principal 
calorific epochs during the formation of 
our planet. The first is that in which 
all the elements were in a gaseous state 
in consequence of a temperature excessive- 
ly elevated; all the constituents were 
then dissociated. 

** The second is that in which, the tem- 
perature being sufficiently lowered, affini- 
ties commenced to exercise their action; 
the compounds formed passed successive- 
ly from the gaseous to the liquid and sol- 
id states. During all the chemical reac- 
tions which occurred there would be pro- 
duced an enormous disengagement of 
electricity arising from the energy of 
these reactions, and, as a consequence, a 
recomposition of the two electricities 
which would rend with vivid gleams the 
atmosphere already formed. Thunder 
would burst forth from all parts. 

‘The third epoch is that in which, the 
temperature being sufficiently lowered 
and below 100 deg., the quantity of water 
formed would increase so much the more 
as the temperature was elevated. 
This primordial water contained, proba- 
bly, carbonic, sulphuric, and other acids 
which would saturate bases; it is to the 
reactions produced that must be attribu- 
ted the formation of the great masses of 
limestone found in various parts of the 
earth’s crust.”’ 

He considers that atmospheric electrici- 
ty had a solar origin and is the cause of 
the aurora and luminous phenomena 
which are produced beyond our atmos- 
phere. These observations are prelimina- 
ry to the conclusion that an observatory 


less 
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of the kind proposed requires the labors 
of observers who have a general knowl- 
edge of physics, geology, and chemistry, 
as well as of astronomy. A _ thorough 
knowledge of the spectroscope is especial- 
ly necessary. 





FALL IN THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 

Historicat and archavlogical eviden- 
ces prove that the Lake of Geneva has 
lowered several yards since the Roman 
era, and some members of the French 
Academy are disputing over the cause. 
M. de Candole thought the fall was due 
to a diminution in the volume of the wa- 
ters received. M. Dausse thinks that it is 
caused hy the bed of the educt (the 
Rhone) being worn down by the running 
waters. Whenever a lake is discharged 
through a defile the abrading action of 
the water continually lowers the bed of 
the educt. On the contrary, if the lake 
pours itself out through a plain, and its 
educt receives, near the lake, a rapid 
flowing tributary, a silting up of the bed 
takes place and thelevel of the lake is 
raixed. Early in this century the plain 
through which the lake of Walen, in 
Switzerland, discharges became marshy 
from this cause, and was drained by the 
celebrated engineer Escher. A short dis- 
tance from the lake the rapid river Linth 
poured into the lake’s educt. He turned 
this stream direct into the lake, and then 
made an artificial channel for the discharge 
of the lake water. These arrangements 
were so effective that a fall of thirteen 
feet was soon obtained. 





CRYOHY DRATES. 

In a recent paper on ‘Salt Solutions 
and Water of Crystallization,’’ Professor 
Guthrie spoke of the new class of bodies 
which exist only at temperatures below 
zero (C.), and may be called * cryohy- 
drates.’’ He considers them to be not 
discontinuous with the hydrated crystal- 
line salts previously known. A few of 
these cryohydrates were described as be- 
ing obtained by merely cooling saturated 
solutions of the salts. Chloride of sodi- 
um combines with 10.5 molecules of wa- 
ter, forming a salt which is solid at —23 
deg. C. Chloride of ammonium combined 
with 12 molecules of water solidifies at 
—15 deg. C. The behavior of others, 
comprising the sulphates of zinc, copper, 
sodium, and magnesium, the nitrate, 
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chlorate, and bichromate of potassium, 
was also described. The present indica- 
tions of the experimental results are, that 
those cryohydrates which have the least 
water have the lowest solidifying point. 
The study of these bodies is important, 
offering as they do the means of obtain- 
ing constant temperatures below zero as 
readily as zero itself. Every salt soluble 
in water is capable of forming definite 
combinations (by weight) with water, and 
the salts which result have distinct crys- 
talline forms and constant melting points. 
It is supposed that the ratios of such 
union bear a certain relation to the ratios 
ot chemical weight. 





SHELTERED BASINS IN THE DEEP SEA. 

One of the results of the deep-sea 
soundings made by the ‘‘ Challenger ”’ is 
the discovery of basins deeply depressed 
below the general bottom of the ocean. In 
these basins the temperature of the water 
remains constant from the level of the 
river, or edge, down to the bottom. Life 
is not abundant in them, a fact which 
points to lack of the usual oceanic circu- 
lation in these confined areas. From a 
letter written by Professor Wyville 
Thomson, director of the scientific staff, 
which was read before the Royal Society, 
we learn some of the details of these ba- 
sins lying in the neighborhood of the Au- 
stralian continent. The position of these 
basins is determined by ‘serial sound- 
ings,’’ in which the temperature is taken 
at depths of 50 fathoms (300 feet) down 
to the bottom. Between New Zealand 
and the Fiji Islands, these soundings gave, 
at a depth of 6,600 feet, a bottom of gray 
ooze, temperature 2 deg. C. (about 36 deg. 
F.); and at 17,400 feet depth, a bottom of 
red clay and a temperature of 0.5 deg. C. 
(33 deg. F.). The distribution of temper- 
ature in depth was found to correspond in 
its main features with that in oceans 
which communicate freely with the Ant- 
arctic sea. The dredgings, while yield- 
ing many interesting forms, tended to 
confirm the impression previously furmed, 
that however much species may vary in 
localities on the surface, below 600 feet 
the general character. of the fauna is 
everywhere very much the same. The 
first submerged basin was found near 
Raine Island, lat. 16 deg. 47 min. S., long. 
165 deg. 20 min. E., where, ‘‘ at a depth 
of 2,650 fathoms, with a bottom of ‘ red 
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clay,’ and a bottom temperature of 
1.7 deg. C. (35 deg. F.). A serial tem- 
perature sounding was taken to the depth 
of 1,500 fathoms, and it was found that 
the minimum temperature (1.7 deg. C.) 
was reached at a depth of 1,300 fathoms, 
and that consequently a stratum of water 
at that uniform temperature extended 
from that depth to the bottom. Serial 
temperature soundings were taken on the 
Qist, the 2th, the 25ch, the 27ch, and the 
23th of August, in 2,325, 2,450, 2,440, 
2,275, and 1,700 fathoms respectively ; 
and in each case the minimum tempera- 
ture of 1.7 deg. C., or a temperature so 
near it as tu leave the difference within 
the limit uf instrumental or personal er- 
ror of ubservation, extended in a uniform 
layer, averaging 7,000 feet in thickness, 
from the depth of 1,300 fathoms to the 
bottom. On our course from Api to 
Raine Island we traversed, for a distance 
of 1,400 miles, a sea included within a 
broken barrier, consisting of the conti- 
nent of Australia to the west; the Loui- 
siaude Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, 
and a small part of New Guinea to the 
north; the New Hebrides to the east; 
, and New Caledonia and the line of shoals 
and reefs which connect that island with 
Australia to the south. The obvious ex- 
planation of this peculiar distribution of 
temperatures within this area, which we 
have called for convenience of reference 
the ‘ Melanesian Sea,’ is that there is no 
free communication between this sea and 
the outer ocean, to a greater depth than 
1,300 fathoms, the encircling barrier be- 
ing complete up to that point.’ 

‘** The bottom within the Melanesian sea 
may be described generally as ‘ red clay,’ 
with a small but varying proportion of 
the shells of Foraminifera, sometimes 
whole, but more usually much broken up 
and decomposed. In one or two sound- 
ings the tube showed curiously interstrat- 
ified deposits, differing markedly in color 
and in composition. The trawl was sent 
down on the 25th of August to a depth of 
2,440 fathoms. The animals procured 
were few in number—some spicules of 
Ilyalonema, a dead example of Fungia 
symmetrica, two living specimens of a spe- 
cies of Umbellularia, which appears to 
differ in some respects from the Atlantic 
form, and a very fine and perfect Brisin- 
ga, also living. The existence of animal 
life is therefore not impossible in the still 
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bottom-water of such an enclosed sea; 
but, as we lave already seen in the Med- 
iterranean, the conditions du not appear 
tu be favorable tu its development.”’ 

Concerning the other basins, we take 
the fullowing nutes from Professor ‘Thom- 
son’s letter : 

‘** Temperature soundings were taken 
on the 28th of September and on the 3d 
of October, at depths of 2,800 and 1,420 
fathoms respectively, and on both ocea- 
sions the minimum temperature (3 deg. 
C.) was reached at a depth of 900 futh- 
oms, indicating that the lowest part of a 
barrier inclosing the Banda Sea, bounded 
by Taliabo, Buru, and Ceram on the 
north, the Ard islands on the east, Timor 
and the Serwatty islands on the south, and 
Celebes and the shoals of the Flores sea on 
the west, is 900 fathoms beneath the sur- 
face.’’ 

‘**In the Celebes sea we had two deep 
soundings on the 20th to 2,150 fathoms, 
and on the 22d to 2,600 fathoms. On 
both occasions serial temperature sound- 
ings were taken, and on both the mini- 
mum temperature of 3.7 deg. C. (38 deg. 
F.) was reached at 700 fathoms. A pas- 
sage of this depth into the Celebes sea 
is therefore indicated véry probably from 
the Molucca passage.”’ 

** We reached Zamboanga on the 23d, 
and on the 26th we passed into the Sulu 
sea, and trawled at a depth of 102 fath- 
oms. On the 27th we sounded to 2,550 
fathoms, and took a serial temperature 
sounding. A minimum temperature of 
10 deg. C. was found at 400 fathoms, so 
that the Sulu sea must be regarded as the 
fourth of this singular succession of 
basins cut off by barriers of varying height 
from communication with the ocean.”’ 





THE CALCULATION OF TUNING FORKS. 

M. Mercapiger communicates to the 
French Institute the resuits of some ex- 
periments made to ascertain the condi- 
tions which govern the vibration of tun- 
ing forks. The forks were so arranged as 
to record their vibrations on a revolving 
cylinder on which the second beats of a 
clock were also recorded by another style. 
The vibrations of the fork were maintain- 
ed by electrical means. He found that 
the breadth of the fork—that is, the dimen- 
sion perpendicular to the plane of the vi- 
bration—had no influence upon the num- 
ber of vibrations. But this number was 
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nearly proportional to the thickness, which 
is the dimension in the direction of the vi- 
brations. As to the length of the prong, 
it was found that the vibrations are in- 
versely proportional to the square of the 
lengths, calling the latter the axis plus a 
small quantity, y. The material of the 
fork also affects the result, and a furmula 
is given in which n=—Ke divided by 
(/+y)?, in which 2 is the number of vi- 
brations, e the thickness, 7 the length, y 
asmall constant and & a coefficient de- 
pending upon the material of the fork. 
For steel this is 818,270. This formula 
permits the manufacturer of forks to give 
any desired number of vibrations, the re- 
sult being accurate to within one or two 
per cent. 





LIVINGSTONE’S THEORY OF NILE INUN- 
DATIONS 

In the posthumous ‘‘ Last Journals ”’ 
of the great African explorer Livingstone 
isa singular explanation, or rathersugges- 
tion for the explanation, of the annual 
overflow of the Nile. Speaking of the 
peculiar African bogs, he says: ‘** The 
bogs or earthen sponges of the country oc- 
cupy & most important part in its physi- 
cal geography, and probably explain the 
annual inundation of the rivers. Where- 
ever a plain sloping toward a narrow 
opening in hills, or higher ground, exists, 
there we have the conditions requisite 
for the formation of an African sponge. 
The vegetation, not being of an healthy 
and peat-forming kind, falls down, rots, 
and then forms thick dark loam. In many 
cases a mass of this loam two or three 
feet thick rests on a bed of pure river 
sand, which is revealed by crabs and other 
aguatic animals bringing it to the sur- 
face. At presenf, in the dry season, the 
black loam cracked in all directions, and 
the cracks are often as much as three 
inches wide, and very deep. The whole 
surface has now fallen down and rests on 
the sand; but when the rains come the 
first supply is nearly all absorbed in the 
sand. The black loam forms soft slush 
and floats on the sand. The narrow open- 
ing prevents it from moving off in a land- 
slip, but an oozing spring arises at that 
spot. All the pools in the lower portion 
of this spring-course are filled by the first 
rains, which happens, south of the equa- 
tor, when the sun goes vertically over any 
spot. The second or greater rains hap- 
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pen in his course north again, when, all 
the bogs and river-courses being wet, the 
supply runs off and forms the inundation ; 
this was certainly the case as observed on 
the Zambesi and Shiré, and taking the 
different times for the sun’s passage north 
of the equator, it explains the inundation 
of the Nile.”’ 





AUSTRALIAN FOSSILS. 

‘* Nature ”’ notices the first publication 
of the Australian geological survey upon 
the organic remains of that continent. It 
is in the shape of ten plates (ora ‘ de- 
cade ’’), and illustrates six groups of fus- 
sils, the Graptolites, Marsupiata, Gastero- 
poda, gymnospermous and _ lycopodiace- 
ous plants and star fishes of the family 
Urasteridz. This list shows that no 
particular order is observed in the groups 
illustrated. The species figured bring 
into prominence the uniformity of life in 
homotoxial strata. ‘‘If there is one 
group more interesting than another, fig- 
ured in the decade, it is the Graptolites ; 
the Victorean species figured are nearly 
all British, European, and American: no 
extinct organisms of apparently the same 
species had so wide a distribution in 
space. Monoprionidian forms of 
the genus Diplograpsus and Didymograp- 
sus are the only genera touched upun in 
the decade ; also one Phyllograptus, P. 
Solium, var.typus, Hall, which differs little 
from our British species, except in being 
larger.”’ Of the ten Victorean species de- 
seribed four are found in the British lower 
Silurian rocks, so that the gold-bearing 
slates of North Wales (Cambrian) con- 
tain a fauna similar to that of the more 
richly auriferous slates of Australia. 

Of the Marsupials only the mandibula 
of one genus, Phascolomya pliocenus, are 
figured. They were found in ferruginous 
gold drift, the age of which is fixed as 
Pliocene Tertiary, and Professor McCoy, 
palzontologist to the Government, be- 
lieves the Victorean beds correspond in 
age with the gold drifts of the Ural 
mountains. Two extinct forms of the kan- 
garoo, Macropustitian and M. atlas, also 
occur in this drift. “ Plates 6 and 7 of 
the Volutids,” says “ Nature,’’ ‘* espe- 
cially certain forms, are scarcely distin- 
guishable from the Middle Eocene species 
of our own country; and the higher Oli- 
gocene Tertiaries of Europe are repre- 
sented in these distant Cenozoic deposits 
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of the antipodes. The Voluta anticingu- 
lata of McCoy seems to us to realize the 
alliance of our two British species V. am- 
bigua and V. degitalina. We have again 
a representative form in V. antiscalaris, 
McCoy, oceurring in the Tertiary and 
Oligocene clays of Modop and Mount 
Martha. The Vololithes Scalaris, Sow. 
(Middle Eocene of Isle of Wight and Bar- 
ton), and the Voluta nodosa are so closely 
allied to those Australian Volutes that 
we fail to see any difference; they are 
truly representative. The remarkable 
shells V. macroptera, MeCoy, and V. 
Hannofordi, McCoy, are essentially new 
furms, and throw fresh light upon the 
specific value of the genus; the great ex- 
pansion and globose nature of the wing 
or lip removes it from our British crag 
Voluta Lamberti, but to which in many 
other respects it is allied.”’ 

Eight species of Zamites are figured. 
A bi-finnate or distichous Zamia (Bow- 
enia) has been found in Queensland, 
and for the fossil compound Cyeads re- 
sembling this recent Bowenia Professor 
McCoy proposes the name ‘‘ Bowenites.”’ 
Though the fossil fruits found with the 
plants do not afford a means of settling 
the affinities of the ancient genera, Pro- 
fessor McCoy thinks the fruit resembles 
that of the fossil Zamize of Yorkshire 
more than that of the Araucarian type. 
As to Lepidodendron (also figured), Pro- 
fessor McCoy states that not one has ever 
been found in the coal strata of New 
South Wales or Victoria. In both areas 
its occurrence is entirely unconnected 
with the coal beds. From the entire ab- 
sence of Lepidodendron and Calamites, to- 
gether with the presence of Teenioptera, 
Phyllotheca, and other Mesozvic forms, he 
concludes that the coal-bearing strata of 
Australia are of that age. The decade 
closes with two species of star fishes of 
Upper Silurian age, Pteraster and Uras- 
terella, the latter being Stenaster of Bill- 
ings, and Palaeaster of Hall. ‘To the lat- 
ter genus ‘‘have been referred those 
forms of old star fishes having adambula- 
cral, ambulacral, and marginal plates on 
the arms, whereas Urasterella differs in 
having only one row of plates on each 
side of the ambulacral groove.’’ These 
star fishes are almost identical with Brit- 
ish types, adding new evidence to the 
proof, already so largely accumulated, 
of the practical identity in faunal rela- 
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tions existing in very widely separated 
regions at corresponding periods of the 
earth's progress. 





Tue last improvement in the soda pro- 
cess—and now it is Le Blanec’s, and net 
the ammonia method—is that of Har- 
greaves and Robinson, who are building 
works in Laneashire, in which the chlo- 
ride of sodium is to be decomposed by 
sulphurous acid vapors drawn directly 
from the pyrite burners. This does away 
with the lead chambers, which are costly 
to build and keep inorder. The sulphate 
of soda produced is reported to be very 
pure. 


In the Kansas Academy of Science at 
Topeka papers have been read enumerat- 
ing 900 species of plants, 670 species 
of coleopterous insects, and 345 species 
of lepidoptera. Mr. Papineau thought 
that the destruction oc the quail had great- 
ly increased the damage to crops by. in- 
sects. Ile cited a case in which a flock 
of quail living along a hedge saved a field 
of corn bordering on it from chinch bugs, 
while the remainder of the field was de- 
stroyed by them. 


WownperFruL progress is made in the 
San Gothard tunnel, the German end hiy- 
ing advanced 9 feet 2 inches daily in No- 
vember last, and the Italian end 9 feet 4 
inches. ‘The whole distance excavated is 
2,639.5 metres, or 8,798 feet. The whole 
tunnel was divided into fifteen lengths of 
one kilometre (3,333 feet) each, and had 
it not been fur the extraordinary difficul- 
ties which accompanied the beginning of 
winter, three of these lengths would have 
been finished by January 1, 1875. 


Tue deepest mining in the anthracite 
region will be that of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and [ror Company, near 
Pottsville, where the workings will reach 
the Mammoth vein at a depth of 1,954 
feet. The shaft to reach the beds is 
sunk by boring holes 300 feet deep with 
the diamond drill, and then blowing the 
rock out in successive sections by explod- 
ing simultaneously charges of nitro-gly~ 
cerine placed in all the holes. Six-beds 
of coai wiil be reached by the shaft, and 
the extent of the lands is such that at 
least 100,000,000 tons of coal. will be ex- 
posed by the workings. 
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Tue expedition led by Professor Marsh 
into the Black Hills country, against the 
wishes of the Indians, returned with 
about two tons of fussils, mostly of Mio- 
cene age. ‘I'he deposits were limited in 
extent, but very rich. Several species of 
gigantic Brontotheride were obtained, 
some nearly as large as elephants. ‘These 
collections, which will be added to the 
rich museums of Yale College, will afford 
Professor Marsh new material for his val- 
uable discussions of the later American 
fauna. 


M. "Cuavrarp communicated to the 
French Academy some observations on the 
influence of an electro-magnet on the 
spectra of rarefied gases. ‘lhe gases were 
contained in a Geissler’s tube. Some of 
them gave a brighter spectrum while un- 
der the influence of the magnet, and also 
developed numerous fine brilliant lines, 
especially in the green. With others, as 
selenium and sulphur, the spectra lost 
brightness, the spectra finally disappear- 
ing altogether. These phenomena are 
thought to have importance both in rela- 
tion to solar investigations and to the ob- 
scure relations of magnetism and light. 


Tue committee of the American Socie- 
ty of Civil Engineers appointed to exam- 
ine the proposed plans for rapid transit in 
New York received from seventy to 
eighty plans, and the descriptions and 
evidence collected are enough to fill ten 
octavo volumes. Many of the plans are 
impracticable, and although the commit- 
tee has not yet made its report, it is un- 
derstood that modifications would have to 
be made, in their opinion, in the best of 
those offered. The real difficulty in New 
York ‘is with the charter. The projectors 
all want to have their roads run on or 
near Broadway, and though schemes have 
been proposed for other routes, no capi- 
talist will invest in a line which may be 
afterward displaced by one more advanta- 
geously located. 


Gurrovt shows that the coefficient of cap- 
illary flow of liquids increases very rapidl , 


with a rise of temperature. An addition 
of ten degrees UC. increases this coefficient 
one-third, an observation which explains 
the remarkable difficulty often experienced 
in forcing liquids through pipes after an 
apparently insignificant fall in the ther- 
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mometer, Manufacturers sometimes find 
their pumps hard worked in winter, 
though the water forced through them is 
apparently as fluid as in the summer. 
The fact that cold arrests circulation in 
the animal organism, stiffening the mus- 
cles, is by these experiments explained on 
the theory of lessened mobility of the 
body-fluids, instead of on the theory of 
congelation, which certainly does not take 
place in all cases. 


Two noteworthy attempts have lately 
been made to extend the known area of 
the British coal fields. One--the Sand- 
well Park sinking—was brilliantly suc- 
cessful, after meeting with many discour- 
agements. The other, known as the Sub- 
Wealden exploration, is just now in dif- 
ficulties. Some tools dropped into the 
bore hole, which is 1,000 feet deep, and 
only five inches in diameter at the bottom. 
Six attempts have been made to extract 
them, but without success, and a new 
bore will be made by means of the dia- 
mond drill. The cost for the first thousand 
feet will be only £600, or less than three 
cents a foot for the first thousand feet, and 
six times that for the second thousand. 
The second boring has already progressed 
to the depth of 60 feet. 


A NEw mode of resuscitating drowned 
persons and others suffering from as- 
phyxia consists in placing the patient on 
his back with the arms extended. A 
roll of clothing is then laid below the 
false ribs so as to throw their anterior 
margin into prominence. The operator 
then kneels astride the patient, placing 
his hands so that the balls of the thumbs 
rest upon the false ribs, while the fingers 
fall naturally in the depressions between 
the ribs on each side. An assistant holds 
the tongue of the patient, and the opera- 
tor, with his elbows firmly pressed against 
his sides, throws his whole weight for- 
ward, by which the false ribs are pressed 
upward and inward, producing great mo- 
tion of the diaphragm, and displacement 
of the contents of the lungs. Suddenly 
raising his body, the operator allows the 
false ribs to return to their position, pro- 
ducing a corresponding movement in the 
diaphragm and inrush of air. By keep- 
ing up rhythmic movements of this kind 
artificial respiration is produced. 
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CASUALTIES IN ENGLISH COAL MINES. 

Wiruin the thirteen years from 1860 to 
1873, there were 13,756 miners killed in 
tie British coal mines, in the following 
ways: By explosions, 2,790; falls of coal 
and roof, 5,510; accidents in the shafts, 
1,940; miscellaneous accidents under 
ground, 2,509; surface accidents, 1,007. 
It is to be remembered that a considerable 
proportion of these casualties are not ex- 
clusively incident to mining, but occur in 
all occupations where heavy materials are 
moved, where transportation is carried on 
ata rapid rate. Lt is noticeable that the 
terrible explosions which are chronicled 
over the whole world, and often awake 
compassionate charity, were responsible 
for only about one-fifth of the casualties. 
As mines grow deeper, and as the amount 
of coal extracted is increased, it might be 
expected that the casualties would in- 
crease in number, not only on account of 
the greater number of men employed, but 
also because of the greater obstacles to be 
overcome. But the fact is, that the con- 
duct of mining operations is improved 
every year, and the loss of life, compared 
to the amount of coal extracted, or to the 
number of laborers employed, decreases 
constantly. In 1861 there was one life 
lost to every 299 persons employed, but in 
1873 increased care reduced the propor- 
tion to one life to 479 persons. Also in 
1861 it cost a life to obtain 91,240 tons, 
but in 1873 no less than 133,677 tons 
were taken out for every lile sacrificed. 
In view of the constantly increasing dif- 
ficulties in the face of which this im- 
provement has been obtained, it is con- 
sidered to show that the laws which have 
been adopted are satisfactory, and that 
the engineers in charge of the mines are 


capable. 





A NILE SOURCE. 

Cuatzr-Justice Daty, President of the 
Geographical Society, has received from 
Colonel Charles C. Long, an American 
officer who is acting as chief of staff to 
Colonel Gordon in the Egyptian army, an 
account of his travels in the interior of 
Africa, where he was sent to divert the 
ivory trade of Zanzibar to Egypt. His 
journey took him to Gondokoro, Uganda 
and the region of the Victoria Nyanza, 
and the other great lakes which lie close 
under the equator. After completing his 
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negotiations at Uganda he determined to 
return by the way of the Victoria Nile. 
His course seems to have beeu interrupt- 
ed, but on the way down he came to a 
lake which he thinks is one of the sources 
of the Nile, forming an extension in the 
line of that river north of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and to it he attaches his expla- 
nation of the Nile inundations. ‘*On 
August 11,’’ he says, ** in north latitude 1 
deg. 30 sec., a high mountain on my 

right, [I entered a large basin or lake. 

The bed of the river here loses itself. I 
was beset by storms, and without com- 

pass. I was forty-eight hours struggling 
to lind my way in this lake—which is at 
least twenty to twenty-five miles wide— 

wholly unable to perceive land on either 
side. Finally, the storm abating, I again 

resumed my journey. This lake seems 

not alone the reservoir of the waters of 

the Lake Victoria Nyanza, but of the wa- 
ters of the plateau, the great watershed 

extending southward. Almost perpetual 

rains (except in July and August)-fall 

and fill this basin to an immeasurable 

depth ; and when the waters get too high 
they break through the channel, and 

perhaps this accounts for the periodical 

inundation of the Nile.’’ 

lis expedition was made to M"Tse, an 
African chief of considerable importance, 
and of whom he gives an account which 
brings into strong light the peculiarities 
of African life. ‘* The barbaric pomp 
and circumstance with which M’Tse re- 
ceived me was both ludicrous and cruel. 
He is thirty-five years of age, tall, and 
bears himself every inch a king. Le las 
a good figure. I can hardly reconcile bis 
character with his barbarity, I remain- 
ed twenty-nine days as the guest of M"Tse, 
and my frequent visits to him were hon- 
ored by the killing of eight to ten of his 
subjects on each occasion. Although 
thus cruel, I claim for M’Tse a higher in- 
telligence than that shown by any other 
African prince.”’ 

When he visited the Victoria Nyanza, 
he was escorted by 1,000 of M"T'se’s war- 
riors, in sewed bark canoes ornamented 
with the head and antlers of the teett. 
He found the lake 25 to 30 feet deep, and 
12 to 15 miles wide, though it may be 
wider in other parts. He found no tra- 
ces of tide marks or shells ‘‘ to disturb 
this one source of the Nile.” 
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** ProGRESSIVE Petticoats ; or, Dressed 
tov Death. An Autwbiography of a Mar- 
ried, Man.’’ By Robert B. Roosevelt. 
12mo. pp. 316. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. 

Mr. Roosevelt in this very entertain- 
ing book has made a welcome contribu- 
tion to a department of literature in 
which we are weak. We are strong in 
history, respectable in philology and in 
criticism, perhaps more than respectable 
in travels. In philosophy and in essay 
writing of the higher kind, we have no 
reason to be ashamed of the position that 
we have taken of late years. Of our po- 
ets Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, 
and Poe have a recognized and an envia- 
ble position in English literature. In 
novels and works of pure imagination we 
are weak, notwithstanding what Haw- 
thorne and one or two others have done. 
But we are weakest of all in books that 
deal lightly and elegantly with society 
and with social questions, as we are also 
in the corresponding department of poe- 
try, vers de societé, to the latter of which, 
however, Holmes has made some brilliant 
contributions. Lowell, too, in his ** With- 
in and Without,’’ has shown what he 
could do in this way if he were inclined ; 
perhaps we should say if he were encour- 
aged. For it would seem as if our public 
were not one that demanded such litera- 
ture. We can be sober, earnest, strong, 
and even, when the oceasion offers, which 
it certainly does sometimes, dull. And 
we can break out into horse-laughter or 
‘* snicker ’’ over raw, coarse jokes. But 
of light, humorous, penetrating satire 
upon the fashions and the follies of the 
day we have little, because, it would seem, 
we ask little. Some twenty years ago Mr. 
Donald Grant Mitchell published a series 
of satirical papers of this kind called ** The 
Lorgnette,”’ of which no writer and no lit- 
erature need be ashamed. They were 
thoughtful in purpose, graceful in style, 
humorous, full of hits against not only 
things, and notions, and fashions, but 
against persons. And withal they were 
never ill-natured. In any other country 
than America, in any other city than 


New York, they would have been in the 
hands of every person who was in ** so- 
ciety,’’ or who wished to be regarded 
as being there. But although they were 
a good deal talked of and admired among 
a few cultivated people, and much 
written up--as they deserved to be— 
by the newspapers, they fuiled to se- 
cure a large circulation, Although they 
appeared in fortnightly numbers, costing 
only twelve and a half cents, they actual- 
ly failed to pay the eost of publication. 
Mr. Curtis’s ** Potiphar Papers,’’ pub- 
lished first in the old ‘* Putnam’s ’’ maga- 
zine, had a much greater success; but 
they, although clever, were extravagant 
caricatures, and were as nearly coarse as 
anything that Mr. Curtis could bring 
himself to write. Perhaps it is unrea- 
sonable to expect that, in a country in 
which the class of persons of hereditary 
culture, people who have ** traditions of 
dining out’’ or of the style of manners of 
their forefathers—family traditions of any 
kind, in fact--is very small, should have a 
very eager appetite for literature which 
concerns itself only with the surface play 
of society, or seems to do so while it casts 
a sharp eye under that surface, and sees 
and tells what lies beneath. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s book is of the latter 
class, and is so clever and so humorous 
that it wiil be a reproach upon our lité- 
rary taste if it has not a very considera- 
ble success. We have not for many a day 
read an American book so provocative of 
gentle but genuine merriment. It is not, 
as its title would seem to imply that it 
is, a mere satire upon the extravagances 
of female dress. That topic, so fruitful 
of amusement to the male sex, is indeed 
handled more than once with deft and 
amusing dexterity, and with a copious- 
ness of illustration which shows that the 
writer has not failed to improve many op- 
portunities of making himself acquainted 
with it in some at least of its most inter- 
esting phases. But it is not the only or 
even the chief oceasion of Mr. Roosevelt's 
demure and mirth-provoking satire. 
Nevertheless, the long confabulation be- 
tween Mr. Gill, the autobiographist of 
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the book, and Mrs. Gill upon the subject 
of clothes, including underelothes, will be 
found very amusing by all men—married 
men we mean, of course—-who have the 
requisite knowledge to appreciate the de- 
tails of that charming and but very slight- 
ly caricatured scene. Mrs. Gill is afflict- 
ed upon the subject of corsets, and has be- 
come persuaded that women should not 
hang their garments upon their hips, but 
suspend, them like men, from the shoul- 
ders. She summons Mr. Gill to help her 
in the new arrangement. Now it must be 
remembered that the lady has a very beau- 
tiful and very womanly figure. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Mr. Gill soon 
says to his wife, ‘* Why, my dear, I should 
have supposed that nature made woman 
expressly to carry weights by her waist. 
Certainly they cannot slip down.”’ But 
Mrs. Gill meant business, and insisted up- 
on going on with the experiment. Con- 
sequently her admiring, delighted, and 
slyly laughing spouse finds his fingers en- 
tangled in various straps and ribbons, 
which are to be led over her shoulders for 
the purpose of supporting her petticoats. 
But he found his job not an easy one, 
however pleasant. ‘* Certain inequalities, 
which did not exist in man, were precise- 
ly in the way of the suspenders.’’ ‘Then 
he found that the texture of the female 
skin was not suited to the rubbing of sus- 
penders. But he went on and changed 
back and furth, and smoothed the straps 
down when they wouldn't ‘stay put.’’ 
The performance became electric and con- 
fusing, and no plan seemed to answer. 
At last he says, ‘* something was the mat- 
ter with me, or else women and suspen- 
ders were. not made for one another.”’ 
Then there is another string which Mr. 
Gill would find, and for which he offers 
to make explorations, which are resisted 
. because he is told that it isn’t there, and 
that she don’t wear those things any long- 
er, but that *‘ they are all in one piece, 
and reach from my shoulders to my knees. 
They are the new fashioned things called 
breechlettes, because they are pantalettes 
and—and—all together.”’ But we forbear 
going into further particulars of tliis 
amusing scene. ‘The end of the whole af- 
fair, however, as the reader will easily he- 
lieve, is that Mrs. Gill returns to corsets ! 
The upshot of it all was that Sally, a 
young lady who made her first appearance 
not very long after, had a noble pair of 
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lungs; “so much,” the author says, 
‘must be conceded to loose dresses, 
breechlettes, and forty breaths ’’ (a part 
of the hygienic discipline that went with 
the suspenders and the “ lette ’’ things) ; 
* but still Lam afraid that indulging the 
female sex with too great independence 
of attire is dangerous.”” He demurely 
remarks that it would seem that ‘* corsets 
and decorum are more closely allied than 
has generally been supposed; for no one 
ean be undignified when he or she cannot 
bend his or her back, or breathe three 
inches below the chin; while there is very 
little satisfaction in squeezing a lady’s 
waist when all you squeeze is a combina- 
tion of hard boards and stiff lacings.”’ 
But, as we have already remarked, this 
matter of dress is but one of many sub- 
jects which are touched with a light but 
firm hand, in this entertaining volume ; 
or we might better say, that it is one of 
the many illustrations of the author's 
theme, which is the character of woman, 
seen from that side which puzzles, 
amuses, and charms men. No man who 
has had the opportunities which only the 
most intimate relations with a woman 
give can fail to see that the various 
scenes between Mr. and Mrs. Gill are but 
slightly heightened and skilfully com- 
posed sketches from real life. Mrs. Gill is 
the ideal—the humor-toned ideal—of 
what is perhaps the most charming type 
of womanhood: fond, devoted, above all 
things else, a wifeand mother ; beautiful, 
healthful, cheerful, but capricious, per- 
verse, illogical, and not only illogical, but 
unreasonable beyond the imagination of 
man. It is natural, and it is pretty, that 
all her wild fancies and her absurd pro- 
jects turn upon the pivot of maternity. 
Just as sure as Mrs. Gill starts off upon a 
new theory of life—say, for instance, that 
beans are the proper, if not the only prop- 
per food of the human race—we find that 
what that all means is that the dear wo- 
man is looking ahead a few months, and 
that the real theory is that beans are the 
best food for expectant mothers and the 
baby that is to come. And how like it is 
to woman that this pretty creature, not 
satisfied with her own beauty, should lose 
herself in daily contemplation of Mrs. 
Seott-Siddons’s nose! and then, when her 
puzzled husband tries to extort from her 
the reason, and is about giving up the 
task as vain, replies to his inquiry as to 
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what all her previous: mystification had 
to du with Mrs. Scott-Siddons’s nose in 
this very unmystifying manner: ‘* Every- 
thing,’’ she answered, flaring up; then 
she stopped, paused, hesitated, and drop- 
ped out word by word in a little, half au- 
dible yoice: ‘* If—it—should—be—a— 
girl—1—want—it—to—have—just—such 
—a—nose.’’ And then they go off to the 
water-cure establishment, and have water- 
cure diet; and poor Mr. Gill, after sub- 
mitting for a while, finds that his wife, 
although advocating water cure in theo- 
ry, slips away to a neighboring town and 
has delicious little carnivorous lunches. 
And then when one day he expressed a 
longing fora little of sach stimulating 
drink as was forbidden in that sanita- 
rium, she, with the softest of little voices, 
and with her eyes cast down upon the 
upper button of his waistcoat, which she 
was twisting with her tiny hand, as both 
his arms were around her waist, inform- 
ed him that she could give him a little 
Whiskey, she having a small supply in 
her closet; a certain Dr. Mason haying 
recommended a table-spoonful of pure old 
Bourbon immediately after dinner as a 
help to the digestion of the heavy bread 
made under water-cure influences. The 
consequence of all this was that Moll was 
born at the water-cure, and was so solid, 
plump, healthy, and rosy. cheeked that 
one more so could not be procured under 
any system. ‘I think,’’ Mr. Gill says, 
‘* very kindly of water cures, especially 
as modified by Dr. Mason.” This is not 
mere humorous sketching of scenes in 
married life. For under all this fun there 
is a constant showing that tliese fancies 
and theories, by which so many women, 
and some men, are led away, are mere 
folly, or mere imposture. Mrs, Gill was 
happy because she loved her husland, and, 
of course, her children ; her children were 
fine and healthy because they inherited 
health and strength from father and from 
mother; and all the theories of medical 
treatment, and of diet, and of dress, put 
never so thoroughly into practice, were of 
little account either way. Nature assert- 
ed herself in the parents and in their off- 
spring. 

What we have remarked upon in Mr. 
Roosevelt's book gives but an imperfect 
notion of its variety of topic, and the 
light, easy, and graceful manner in which 
he passes from one to the other. But 
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whatever he has in hand, it is always hu- 
morously tredted; not in that forced, 
coarse, hard style which has lately come 
into vogue, and which, to the disgust of 
all truly humane souls, is much lauded as 
** American humor,’’ bat with that 
light and lambent flame of fun which 
plays over the surface of a subject with- 
out resting anywhere long enough to 
burn deeply in. One trait of womanhood 
is portrayed with very truthful touch, 
and in most humorous coloring—the dis- 
position whieh women show, whether 
through oblivion or effrontery, to lay the 
blame of their failures upon the men they 
love, and to whom they owe and really 
pay submission. This is one of the mar- 
vels of woman’s character; and it is 
illustrated by Mr. Roosevelt with great 
felicity ; and so indeed are many others. 

“Ten Years with Sprritva Mepr- 
ums: An Inquiry Concerning the Etiolo- 
gy of Certain Phenomena commonly Call- 
ed Spiritual.”” By Francis Gerry Fair- 
field. 16mo, pp. 182. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

We find in this work a yariety of mat- 
ter calculated to astonish and perhaps to 
interest the reader—if interest can be de- 
rived from the perusal of anecdotes which, 
were their truth once established, would 
be wonderful, but which, resting on the 
unsupported authority of the author, can 
be received without question only by those 
whose personal acquaintance may assure 
them of the value of his testimony. 

One thing is very certain, that the ma- 
jority of these statements cannot be ex- 
plained away. They must be accepted in 
their full extent, with all the conclusions 
which they involve, or else be set aside as 
the result of delusion, or something else, 
on the part of the witness. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the instanee which the author: 
gives as occurring within his own experi- 
ence : 





Phantom hands writing messages with Faber’s 
pencils, under conditions in which deception is 
impossible, are somewhat different from the 
clever manipulations of a Blitz or a Houdin; 
and I have seen them come slowly out of nothing- 
ness in my own room, pick up a pencil. scribble a 
messaye in very legible handwriting. and dissolve 
into nothingness again, leaving the pencil as quiet 
as before. I have seen a pencil write without 
hands, on my own table, and subscribe initials 
at the end; but it has been the phenomena of 
writing not the messages, that have been of 
value. P. 19, 
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If the author really believes that he has 
personally witnessed this manifestation, 
it is not surprising that he should accept 
as accredited the cases which he cites; 
but as he has not laid before us the evi- 
dence on which they were accepted by 
him, it is difficu!t not to believe that he 
has been somewhat credulous, and that a 
consequent disturbance of the brain may 
have given rise to the impressions which 
he states to have occurred within his per- 
sonal experience. 

In the latter part of the above extract, 
Mr. Fairfield has unconsciously furnished 
one of the strongest arguments against 
the reality of so-called spiritual manifes- 
tations ; namely, the utter worthlessness of 
their usual communications. It is seldom 
pretended that mediums utter truth ; still 
less that they impart information of any 
value; therefore, in the few cases in which 
deliberate imposture can be said to be 
out of the question, we can fall back on 
no other theory than that of a mocking 
devil, or of the extraordinary cerebral af- 
fections connected with incipient insanity. 

Mr. Fairfield has given us another in- 
stance of the same quality in the trance 
poem which he quotes, as composed by 
him when in a state of angsthesia, the 
great peculiarity of which, he says, is in 
its resemblance to Poe’s ‘* Ulalume,”’ 
which it appears that he had never read, 
If this composition furnishes any indica- 
tion whatever of the mental condition of 
the author at the time, the reader can 
draw his own conclusions from the peru- 
sal of the fullowing specimen : 

Ah, many have fallen unshriven, 

In the amethyst glory of wine, 

And a few stars have wasted from heaven 

Since that ghoul-haunted revel of mine; 

But neither unshriven nor shriven 

Shall slumber the pulses of mine, 

Since by night with the princess of ghouls 

I have quaffed of the ghoul haunted wine. 

Ah! neither unshriven nor shriven, 

And neither in hell or in heaven, 

Shall they rest from the ghoul-haunted wine 

That a person in a trance should com- 
pose effusions of this nature is hardly so 
extraordinary as that a person not in a 
trance should consider them worthy of 
publication. 

The entire work is a curious study, both 
from the evident sincerity with which it 
has been undertaken, and the manner in 
which it has succeeded in grouping to- 
gether the strongest cases on which the 
advocates of spiritualism rely. One case, 
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however, is most unfurtunately cited. The 
author describes a séance which he per- 
sonally attended, and the appearance of 
a spectre which ‘‘ floated into the room, 
gossiped with one, accepted” a bouquet 
from another, returned to the cabinet, and 
gradually wasted into nebula, then into 
nothing. The spirit announced herself as 
Miss Katie King, daughter of Jolin King, 
a pirate in the days of Robert Kidd.”’ P. 
148. 

Mr. Fairfield admits that he had not 
witnessed this phenomenon under condi- 
tions of test so accurate as to preclude 
possible deception. Yet it is clear that 
he was fully impressed at the time with 
the idea that the phantom grew out of 
nebula, wasted into nebula, and then into 
nothing. Now, the Katie King mani- 
festatiun has recently been explained by 
the confession of the supposed phantom 
herself. Is it not, therefure, more than 
possible that the author’s senses were the 
victim of the same species of imposture, 
when he saw the phantom hands “ come 
slowly out of nothingness, pick up a pen- 
cil, scribble a message, and dissulve into 
nothingness again *’? 

We must suggest to the author that if 
he would put himself en rapport, by the 
aid of one of his mediums, with ** that 
wonderful boy whose literary forgeries so 
long baffled criticism, and who called his 
cantus fit the first, fit the second, and so 
on—all fits—finally a suicidal fit that 
ended him ’’—p. 94—he might be inform- 
ed that ‘* fytte’’ in old English denoted a 
canto or portion of a poem, and not an 
epileptic or other fit. If the above was 
intended for a pun, it is excusable only on 
some one of the hypotheses already sug- 
gested. We have not gone intu the phil- 
vsophical portion of the buok, fur a rea- 
son that can be best expressed in the au- 
thor’s own words, applied by him to ex- 
ponents of spiritualism : 

That in their hands the transcendental often 
degenerates into twaddle. only proves the inti- 
mate relation that subsists between the two- a 
relation that no philosopher thoroughly escapes. 
P, 13. 





‘* THe Communistic SocteTIES OF THE 
Unitep States: From Personal Visit and 
Observation.’’ By Charles Nordhoff. 8vo, 
pp. 439. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 

One of the most noticeable featares in 
our Western World is the prevalence of 
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communistie societies, which, singular!s 
enough, are in almost every instance of 
European origin, founded by immigrants 
from foreign countries—most frequently 
from Germany, Of the ten associations 
described in Mr. Nordhoff's work, four 
are German, and two only can be said to 
have a purely American origin. It is 
possible that the comparative isolation 
caused by difference of race and language 
may have had something to do with ce- 
menting the union in these associations, 
but the most prosperous of all, the Sha- 
kers, owe nothing to this circumstance, 
being of English parentage and in compo- 
sition at present essentially American. 
This last named society has long been a 
subject of interest—their thrift, their me- 
chanical skill, their peculiar religion and 
worship, as well as the vicinity of their 
principal branch to a favorite summer re- 
sert, have long attracted visitors and made 
them a favorite subject for discussion. 
Few, however, are aware of the numerous 
uther societies which lie scattered through 
our land—differing in many respects, but 
alike in this, that each association main- 
tains a common purse and stock, and has 
(with one exception) a distinctive reli- 
gious character. Mr. Nordhoff has given 
us afull account of these communities, 
the result of personal observation, having 
visited them personally and conversed 
freely with their different members. Of 
the different communities deseribed in 
this volume, the Harmony Society in Penn- 
xylvania is by far the most interesting, 
being the one solitary communistic asso- 
ciation whose abodes show any sense of 
beauty, taste, or refinement. Their town, 
Economy, is well built, drained, and paved, 
planted with shade trees, and the dwell- 
ings beautified with vines artistically 
trained over them. ‘The Harmonists love 
music and flowers; they have a feeling 
fur art; they read and cultivate their 
minds ; but the mainspring of their life is 
religion, with its concomitant, charity— 
for they daily feed and lodge a certain 
number of tramps, requiring only that 
they shall not be regular beggars from 
the society (p. 67). ‘They appear to lead 
a healthy and pleasant life—a life which 
owes much of its superior tone to the in- 
telligence of Father Rapp, their founder. 
Unfortunately, having adopted the prin- 
ciple of celibacy, and not recruiting their 
numbers hy converts, the community 
seems destined to a natural death. 
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The Aurora and Bethel communities, as 
well as the community of Zoar, deserve 
peculiar credit as well fur the difficulties 
which they have surmounted by patience 
and perseverance as for the sensible and 
moral principles on which they are con- 
ducted—family relations being strictly re- 
spected. Nevertheless, the author pre- 
sents but a dreary picture of life in these 
communities. Shabbiness seems to char- 
acterize the people, both in their persons 
and their homes, and life among them 
presents few attractive features, though 
not without a certain degree of comfort. 

The same may be said of the Inspira- 
tionists at Amana, who denounce all 
amusements as sinful and seem to study 
ugliness as a desideratum. They appear, 
however, to have attained a higher degree 
of comfort than the last named associa- 
tions. One peculiarity of these people is 
that while they tolerate marriage, they re- 
gard it as the reverse of meritorious ; and 
young people desiring to marry are put 
back into the lowest grade of merit, and 
required to work up their way anew. 

The most remarkable, as well as the 
least reputable of the communities men- 
tioned in this volume, is the Society of 
Perlectionists at Oneida. It is difficult to 
realize that an association exists in our 
own State of which the fundamental doc- 
trine is community’ of wives as well as 
goods—a principle so sternly enforced 
that anything like personal attachment or 
exclusive association between two persons 
is frowned down. Still more incredible 
is the fact, which our author sets forth, 
that these people are, in their way, reli- 
gious; that their standard of education 
and refinement is higher than in the other 
communities ; and that, which is more ex- 
traordinary still, the people of Oneida 
bring their wives and daughters into the 
community, and its lawns are the resort 
of Sunday-school pie-nies. 

The Icarians are the least prosperous 
of the communities mentioned. Founded 
by a political visionary, without any reli- 
gious element, the great bond of success 
is wanting. They are, in fact, greatly 
to be pitied; witha past of struggles, a 
present of privation, and a future of un- 
certainty, they have nothing to sustain 
them but devotion to a principle, demo- 
cratic communism. 

The conclusion at which the reader 
will arrive on laying aside Mr. Nordhoff's 
very interesting work is that whatever 
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advantages may be found to exist in com- 
munistic societies, they would have little 
vitality were it not for the religious ele- 
ment which binds them together as vota- 
ries of a peculiar faith. The spirit which 
in former days sent martyrs to the stake 
how nerves them to endure hardships at 
the outset, and to persevere until a sub- 
stantial degree of comfort and prosperity 
is attained. However fanatical and ab- 
surd we may consider their doctrines, it 
is impossible not to respect the earnest- 
ness and sincerity which sustained these 
men and these women through trials of 
which we can form but little idea; the 
fidelity with which in a period of com- 
parative prosperity they have adhered to 
the principles of their founders ; and the 
judgment and moderation by which they 
have rendered the life in their communes 
easier, healthier, and more profitable than 
the life of the ordinary laborer. 





** L’ILe Mystertevse—Les Navrraces 
DE L’Air."’ Par Jules Verne. 18mo. 
Paris: J. Hetzel & Co. 1874. 

Although the readers of this author 
might well have supposed him to have 
reached the very extreme of improbabili- 
ty in his recent story of ‘* Le Docteur 
Ox,”’ they will feel that he has exceeded 
himself in the extraordinary incidents 
with which the present work is inaugu- 
rated—nothing less than the flight from 
Richmond of a party of Union prisoners 
ina balloon, during the prevalence of a 
tornado, which blows them out over the 
Pacific ocean. We are introduced to 
them in mid-air, in the midst of a dense 
cloud of vapor, just as they have become 
aware of a fresh element of danger in the 
steady descent of their balloon, which has 
burst in the rarefied atmosphere, and 
threatens to engulf them in the sea. The 
fullowing sketch of their sensations will 
illustrate the manner in which our au- 
thor combines the most startling improb- 
abilities of incident with the utmost con- 
sistency in detail : 

Tl devait m*me se produire ce fait curieux, 
quemportes au milieu des violences de la tem- 
pete, ilsne les embarrassait pas. Ils se dépla- 
eaient; ils touvnaient sur euxmémes sans 
bien ressentir de cette rotation que de leur dé- 
placement dans le sens horizontal. Leurs yeux 
ne pouvaient percer | épais brouillard que s’a- 
moucelait sous la nacelle; autour d’eux tout etait 
brume. Telle etait méme | opacité des nuages 
qwils n’auraient pu dire s‘il faisait jour ou nuit. 
Aucune refict de lumiove aucun bruit des terres 
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hab'tes, Aucune mugissement de l’océan n’ava- 
ient du parvenir jusqu’a eux dans cette im- 
mensite obscure, tant qwils etaient tenus dans 
les hautes zones. Leur rapide descente avait 
seule pu leur donner connaissance des dangers 
quills couraient au dessus des flots. Pp. 3, 4. 

The aéronauts are eventually cast on a 
rocky island, to whose locality they have 
no clue except that at midnight, when the 
sky clears, they see the southern cross in 
the heavens, and thus discover that they 
are in the southern hemisphere. They 
are, of course, in a worse position than 
Robinson Crusoe, for they have no wreck- 
ed ship from which to collect stores, and 
no resources beyond what they carry on 
their persons or may find on the island. 

Notwithstanding the startling improba- 
bility of the opening incidents, ‘ L'Tle 
Mystérieuse *’ is a work of no ordinary 
power and interest. The characters of 
the aéronauts, especiaily Cyrus Smith, 
the engineer, the guiding genius of the 
expedition, who has resources ready for 
any emergency, are vividly and graphi- 
cally drawn, until we come to regard them 
almost as personal acquaintances. The 
contrivances by which, with hardly any 
means at command, they render their is- 
land home not only habitable but com- 
furtable, are admirably devised, and we 
must confess not impossible. From their 
watch erystals they construct a burning 
glass, by whose aid they procure fire. 
From their dog's steel collar they manu- 
facture knives, which enable them to cut 
and shape bows, which they string with 
the fibres of a plant; thus they have with- 
in their reach the means of subsistence. 
They discover clay from which they make 
brick ; and build an oven in which they 
manufacture a rough sort of pottery. 
Cyrus also discovers iron ore among the 
rocks, and by means of his furnace and a 
bellows constructed from the hide of a 
seal, succeeds in extracting the iron, and 
even manufacturing steel. He finally 
produces nitro-glycerine from substances 
found on the island, and by its aid the 
little colony resolve to hollow out a hab- 
itation from the rock itself. 

On one of the higher plateaux is a 
large fresh water lake, of which the out- 
let is under a low archway in one of the 
rocks. This archway, Cyrus thinks, may 
lead toa natural cavern ; accordingly with 
his nitro-glycerine he opens a fresh chan- 
nel through which the colonists penetrate 
into what they ascertain to bea natural 
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cavern in the heart of the rock, and of 
volcanic origin. 

Ce boyau datait done de lorigine méme de 
lile. Ce w’etaient pas les feux qui l’avaient 
creusé peu a peu, Pluton, et non pas Neptune, 
Vavait fait de sa propre main; l'on pouvait dis- 
tinguer sur la muraille les traces d’un travail 
éruptif que la lavage des laux n’avait pu totale- 
ment effacer. P. 242. 


This cavern lies so near the surface of 
the rock that windows and doors are 
opened through the intervening wall ; and 
by Smith's direction, a regular dwelling is 
constructed in the cavern in which our 
colonists henceforth make their abode. 

As ‘Les Naufragés de |’Air’’ con- 
tains only the first portion of ‘* L’Ile Mys- 
térieuse,*’ we have not yet arrived at any 
solution of the mysteries of the island, 
which consist chiefly in the strong indica- 
tions which the colonists from time to 
time receive that the island may have 
other inhabitants, civilized like them- 
selves, but whom they are as yet unable 
to trace. 

The idea of this book may by the su- 
perficial reader be considered a plagiarism 
from Robinson Crusoe ; but by the care- 
ful thinker it will be recognized as in 
some respects going beyond that justly 
celebrated work, in showing what the 
genius of man may accomplish, almost un- 
aided except by the resources within him- 
self. In this respect it is an admirable 
study, and will do far more to elevate the 
author’s fame than any of his previous 
works. 





** Youna Forks’ History or THE UniTep 
Statss.’” By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. 16mo, pp. 370. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard & 
Dillingham. 

Could history only be made entertain- 
ing, there can be little doubt that it 
would be much more effectually mastered 
by the young, whose aptitude for acquir- 
ing and retaining anything that appeals 
to their taste in the shape of a narrative 
is too often equalled by their slowness in 
learning and readiness in forgetting the 
dull lessons of an ordinary text book. This 
problem has been effectually solved by the 
present work, which, while presenting 
the history of our country in the form of 
an agreeable narrative, conveys in a suc- 
cinct and logical manner information 
which will not be easily forgotten. ‘The 
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charm of novelty is maintained from the 
first. ‘The pre-historic animals who once 
roamed our continent; the mound-build- 
ers whose extraordinary remains evidence 
an ancient civilization ; the picturesque 
figures of the American Indian and the 
early Norse settler ; the curious theories 
of the medizval philosophers, who be- 
lieved that the earth must be flat on the 
authority of Scripture, and when they 
had adopted the globular theory, supposed 
the ocean to fill the entire space between 
Europe and India—as shown in Martin 
Behaim’s map on page 34—and even 
after the discovery of a western world be- 
lieved it to consist of a parcel of islands, 
and that India lay directly behind them, 
divided from America by a narrow strait 
only, as in the map on page 49—all these 
are described in a manner to enchain the 
attention of the young reader, and in fact 
to interest readers of a larger growth. 

Mr. Higginson has traced logically and 
clearly the causes, in many cases existing 
from their earliest settlement, which led 
to the severance of the colonies from the 
mother country, and united them into an 
independent nation; and also the -ele- 
ments in our early administrations which 
ultimately developed into the great na- 
tional struggle of which we are even to 
this day conscious of the results. 

A work whose object is to present in a 
succinct and cbmpendious form the gener- 
al history of a nation, cannot of course go 
into very minute details. But we do not 
remember to have seen a work which has 
placed before us so briefly and so clearly 
the sequence of events, so that in ele- 
ments existing in the early colonial days, 
we can trace the germs of influences 
which developed into the last great event 
of our national history. 





‘* Porms.’’ By Stuart Sterne. 16mo, 
pp. 244. New York: F. B. Patterson. 

Who Stuart Sterne is we do not know. 
The name has the air of one assumed for 
title-page purposes. Whoever the author 
of these poems is, however, he or she has 
the gift of poetic utterance in a rare de- 
gree. The book is rather a puzzle. It is 
issued by a publisher unknown, or al- 
most unknown, to book-buyers, and is 
‘‘ published for the author ;”’ it is pret- 
tily printed, and yet is full of typograph- 
ical errors; but the poems, which are 
mostly brief, have the air of having been 
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produced through a long series of years, 
and of having been gathered from maga- 
zines where they appeared one by one. 
Certainly we should hardly suppose that 
any person would write with persistent 
purpose a book of love poetry like this, 
For it is all love—love the most devoted, 
passionate, self-abnegating; love that 
would be adoration if it were not so hu- 
man, so fleshly, although so pure. It is 
the love of a woman fora man, which is 
given with no reserve of pride, not to say 
of calculation or even of prudence ; and 
this is poured out with a passionate pow- 
er of language which we might compare 
to Swinburne’s, if it had not a character 
so peculiarly its own, and if, also, it were 
not entirely free from a certain rankness 
of flavor which sometimes taints Swin- 
burne’s finest passages. Yet there are 
passages of the most charming simplicity 
of language ; and throughout there is a 
notable absence of straining after effect. 
The author writes in a high-strung style ; 
but that is because the author is high- 
strung himself or herself. Moreover, the 
author is a musician, if not in esse at 
least in posse; and we do not know that 
we could give our readers a better taste 
of the quality of these verses than the 
fullowing sonnet, which is the best set- 
ting forth of the character of its subject 
that we haveseen. ‘It is the last of three 
the others being on Hayd& and Mozart : 


BEETHOVEN. 

But thou upon whose stormy brow there burns 
Undimmed the light of Heaven, while Ged yet 

lives— 
Thou that art like the night with all its stars, 
In whose mysterious shadows lie enfolded 
A thousand morns of spring and autumn eves, 
A thousand summer suns and winter fires, 
Within the deep of whose unfathomed heart 
The anguish and the ecstasy, the hopes 
And prayers, the joys and tears of all mankind 
Pulse secretly - oh, who shall sing thy praise? 
Before thy soul’s immortal majesty 
Speech dies in silence and the lips grow dumb. 


That is a poet’s appreciation of a poet. 
The book is full of faults, but it is also 
full of beauties such as this. 





“Tue Circassian Boy.’ Translated 
through the German, from the Russian 
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of Michail Lermontoff. By S. S. Conant. 
12mo, pp. 87. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 

Russian literature has, of late years, 
claimed more and more the attention of 
the more western and longer cultivated 
peoples. It has a quality of its own; 
and individual character is the most at- 
tractive charm, if not the highest quality, 
of a literature as of aman. Those who 
would like to becume acquainted with 
one of the most finished, if not most 
characteristic poems, by one of the three 
most distinguished Russi.n poets, will 
thank Mr. Conant for this translation. 
The poem is a purely narrative one, and 
consequently it comprises examples of 
only two styles of poetic writing—ihe 
narrative and the descriptive. The story 
is very simple, and although sad, is not 
depressing in its influence. Were we 
to give it we should deprive our read- 
ers of one of the chief pieasures to be 
derived from this ‘* exquisite idyl of the 
Caucasus,’ as it is called by the transla- 
tor in his very interesting introduction, 
As to the correctness of Mr. Conant’s 
version, we cannot speak ; fur we are en- 
tirely unacquainted with the original ; but 
as to the clearness and graceful continuity 
of his narrative style, as to the skill with 
which he handles rhythm and rhyme with- 
out peril from the fatal facility of octo- 
syllabic verse, of the purity of his English 
and his happy choice of epithet in de- 
scription, we can speak in high eom- 
mendation. The poem itself can hardly 
fail to impress every reader by its like- 
ness to Byron's narrative work in its 
lighter and less misanthropic vein, or to 
Moore’s when he is least sentimental and 
most manly. This likeness is partly due 
to the Eastern costume and incident of 
the poem, and also the form of verse into 
which it is rendered, perhaps in which it 
was written; but it must also be large- 
ly due to a likeness in the original cast of 
the poem, and to asimilar tone of thought 
in the poets. The work is an interesting 
little cabinet study in poetic art; and it 
has received a very pretty exterior from 
the publisher. 
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— Ture is 2 phenomenon in the city 
of New York the peculiarities of which 
are worthy the attention of the whole 
country. It is not at all of the infant 
sort, but is a full grown, mature man, and 
its name is Andrew H. Green. So singu- 
lar a manifestation of personal character 
as Mr. Green's has not been publicly seen 
in this country—no, not for a generation. 
For he believes in honesty, absolute, un- 
mitigated, unmoney-making honesty in 
regard to the management of the public 
purse. Of honesty that pays all that is 
on the debtor side of the account we have 
furtunately, even in public affairs, not a 
fewexamples. Were it not so, we should 
be even in a worse condition than that in 
which we are. But Mr. Green goes fur- 
ther than this, much further. He be- 
lieves that it is the duty of the treasurer 
of public money not only to pay over to 
the corporation which has intrusted him 
with its affairs every dollar that he re- 
ceives on its account, without allowing 
any of it to be stopped on the way in the 
shape of profits on contracts, percentages, 
commissions, and the like, but so to man- 
age the business of the corporation that 
its income shall be as large as it can be 
made, and its expenses as small as they 
can be made consistently with the publie 
interest and the effectual performance of 
the public business, Briefly, he believes 
that public business and public money 
should be managed with the same care 
and the same systematic economy which 
are carried by good and successful busi- 
ness men into their own private affairs. 
If any man has the public money in his 
hands, for however short a time, Mr. 
Green insists that that man should pay 
interest for it. If the public borrows 
money, he believes it to be the duty of the 
financial officer of the public to pay as lit- 
tle interest for it as he can honestly get 
off with paying. 


— Tuere has come to our knowledge 
an instance of his management of the bus- 
iness of the city of New York which is 
very characteristic of his singularity in 
this respect. A gentleman of wealth and 


high standing had lent the city a large 
sum of money. On the day when the 
debt was due Mr. Green appeared, and 
was ready to pay it, but was not so flush 
of money that he was displeased to hear 
the lender say that he was not very desir- 
ous of receiving it then, as he was too 
unwell to attend to the business of rein- 
vesting it. ‘Twenty-four days passed be- 
fure the money was paid, and then the 
account was presented with the interest 
made out only to the original day of pay- 
ment. And although the lender was his 
personal and his political friend, this ob- 
stinate Comptroller Green refused to pay 
the twenty-four days’ interest, on the 
ground that the money would have been 
paid on the original day but for the neg- 
lect of the lender to receive it. The lat- 
ter reluctantly received the money less 
the interest for twenty-four days, sim- 
ply because, Mr. Green being the man he 
knew him to be, he was sure that any en- 
deavor to get that twenty-four days’ in- 
terest without a suit, the issue of which 
was not certain, would be in vain while 
he was Comptroller. But he then and 
there told his did friend and fellow Dem- 
ocrat that he should never again lend the 
city of New York one dollar until its 
financial affairs were under other manage- 
ment. 


— Pzruars this was pushing matters a 
little too far, but atany rate it was push- 
ing them in the right direction. And is 
it at all surprising that the man who 
would deal thus with an old personal 
friend, and an influential politician of his 
own party, should have as many enemies 
in New York as there are trading politi- 
cians, political swindlers, and ** suckers ’’? 
Considering the way in which public 
money has been managed for the last 
twenty-five years, not only in New York, 
but all over the country, it was impos- 
sible that it should be otherwise. And 
Mr. Green must have known that this 
would be the result when he took his 
laborious and not very profitable office. 
There is indeed a union of self-sacrifice, 
fixity of purpose, and courage in Mr. 
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Green’s course that makes it truly heroic. 
Here is a man who is ready to fight and 
who for two years and more has fought 
the trading politicians and the press of 
New York, when a little yielding, which 
would not have cost him a dollar, and 
which would have made his days and 
nights easy by ridding him of the hornets 
whose buzzing and stinging would have 
driven some men mad, would have pur- 
chased him not only quiet, but praise. 
Truly, like Othello, he does ‘* agnize a 
prompt alacrity in hardness ”’ ‘To battle 
the watch day after day with the small 
money-making politicians of his own par- 
ty, is a task which it should seem that no 
man would willingly undertake who 
could get a decent livelihood by skinning 
unclean animals; but to incur besides the 
enmity of the most unscrupulous part of 
the press by cutting down their bills for 
publishing news as advertisements at half 
a dollar a line—this suggests the labors of 
Hercules ; for it adds to the cleansing of 
the Augean stables the battle with the 
Hydra. 


— Or tlie life that these baffled plun- 
derers lead this treasury watch-dog, few 
people have any very just notion. But we 
happen to know something of it from ace 
tual observation. ‘The Nebulous Person, 
of whose nebulosity Mr. Green knows 
nothing, called upon him at his office not 
long ago. He entered a lower door of the 
white building which stands a monument 
to the honesty of William M. Tweed, and 
there he saw the corridors filled with a 
lounging horde of unclean creatures who 
bred an atmosphere moral and physical 
that would make any decent human being 
shudder and shrink within himself. Pass- 
ing through these, and thridding his way 
through the expectorated pools which 
flowed around them, he went upstairs, 
and in the ante-room of Mr. Green's office 
found a detachment of other creatures of 
the same kidney. He sent in his card, 
and although it was taken from him ra- 
ther in the style in which a warder might 
have taken a hostile message through a 
porteullis, he expected to be received 
presently, or at least to be informed that 
the Comptroller was so much engaged 
that he could receive nobody. Not so, 
however. He was left to ecvol his heels 
upon the marble floor, amid his not very 
pleasant surroundings, until his patience 
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began to be exhausted, and he was about 
to withdraw ; when suddenly the door 
was opened, and Mr. Green appeared in 
overcoat and hat, and quickly passing his 
arm through that of his visitor, said, ** I 
beg pardon ; I must go out ; please talk 
with meas we go,’ and began to move 
quickly away, But as quickly some of 
the expectant ones, detaching themselves 
from the others, pounced upon him, thrust- 
ing papers before his face and into his 
hands. He kept doggedly on his way, 
clinging close to the arm of his compan- 
ion; but before they got out of the build- 
ing three papers had been formally, al- 
though very courteously, served upon him. 
When they had left the City Hall some 
distance behind them, the Comptroller 
stopped and said: ** Well, what can I do 
fur you?’’ ‘* Nothing at all,’’ was the 
reply ; ** | merely called to ask some infor- 
mation which I thought might be used to 
be of service to you. Did you come 
out here merely to ask me this?’’ And 
then it appeared that this was the 
only way in which he could manage at 
that time to affurd an interview, for which 
he was all the more willing, because his 
being summoned away gave him the op- 
portunity of cutting short a persecution 
which he happened at that very time to 
be undergoing in his own private office. 
And this is the life that a man leads 
whose only official purpose is to be an 
honest custodian of the public money, 
and who will render even unto Caesar 
only the things which are Caesar's. 


— Governor TILDEN must be proud of 
pupil and protégé ; for such Mr. Green 
is ; and the Governor himself has entered 
upon much such another contest in Al- 
bany. He isa Governor; has the power 
of the State at his back, with aides-de- 
camp, and the protection they afford. But 
although this secures him from being 
personally mobbed, nothing ean defend 
him against the moral and political con- 
sequences of an attempt to break up the 
long established canal ring, composed of 
members of both parties, but the heartiest 
and most active support of the press and 
the better part of the public. And is it 
not a humiliating fact, and one thatshould . 
cause us to look with some dread upon 
our moral and political condition, that it 
is necessary that public meetings of influ- 
ential merchants should be called, and all 
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the engineering of the more respectable 
part of the press should be put in opera- 
tion, to sustain the chief executive officer 
ofa great State in a mere attempt to put 
down public thieving? In what is the 
present hope of a country in which its 
very legislators are banded together for 
public robbery, and are able to,defy and 
even to threaten the man who, in the 
performance of his official duty, exposes 
and undertakes to destroy their iniqui- 
tous association? True they are detected, 
and they will probably be foiled, if not 
punished. But how is it that such things 
can be? Why is it that these evils spring 
up among us like funguses, and yet root 
themselves like oaks so that to tear them 
up requires a political hurricane? It is 
simply because politics have come to be 
merely a business. Our public affairs 
are in the hands of men who go into their 
management only to make money out of 
them in one way or another. It is inev- 
itable in the nature of things that such 
men should be corrupt. Money they will 
have; it is their only inducement to en- 
ter upon politics ; and as they cannot get 
it honestly, they will do so dishonestly. 
Opposed to these trading politicians, the 
few honorable and patriotic legislators 
who are in their places from a sense of 
public duty are powerless. They must 
be ; for the other men are doing business : 
they are, as Falstaff says, ‘* laboring in 
their vocation; ’’ they lay plans which 
begin at the primary meetings, and end 
in the halls of legislation; they combine 
together and present a compact, discip- 
lined force; and how to rid ourselves of 
them is the gravest problem before the 
American people. We may rid our- 
selves of one swarm; but it will be fol- 
lowed by another. Our political system 
favors their existence, and facilitates their 
operations. There appears to be no 
promise of relief for us until the trading 
politician and tle lobby-member are im- 
proved off the face of the earth. When 
that shall be in a country in which the 
moral sense seems to have been dulled, 
and almost done away with by the greed 
of gain, who can tell? 


— Tars is somewhat serious and sad 
talk for this part of *‘ The Galaxy.”’ But 
the times and the occasion call for it. We 
had intended to say something rather de- 
precatory in regard to the article in our 
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last number from our valued contrib- 
utor Dr. Coan. Butart and architecture, 
important and interesting subjects as they 
are, full into comparative insignificance 
beside the evidences of a moral corrup- 
tion which seems to have sapped the very 
vitals of the nation. For this rottenness 
is confined to no particular part of the 
country, and to no condition of life. It 
pervades the whole people. Only one or 
two ot the New England States seem to 
be freer from it than the rest of the 
Union, while it is rankest of course in 
New York, in Peunsylvania, and at 
Washington ; for in those places the car- 
cass is. ‘This fact considered, the other, 
that the historical buildings of New Eng- 
land are of wood, loses some of that de- 
pressing force which it seems to have ex- 
erted upon Dr. Coan. And our amiable 
although cynical contributor seems to 
have forgotten or not to have appreci- 
ated certain conditions of things in this 
country which have made wooden houses, 
even in the parts which were earliest set- 
tled, not an evidence of lack of civiliza- 
tion, or of culture, but a mere result of 
causes which were beyond the control of 
those who built and dwelt in them. 
When the Englishmen whom the Stuart 
tyranny and bigotry drove out of England 
settled themselves in what is now called 
New England, they found the country ina 
condition in which the country that they 
left, and with which Dr. Coan now com- 
pares their new home, had not been for 
ages. It was absolutely savage, wild. 
They had to build them houses ; and per- 
force they used the material which could 
be worked most easily and speedily, and 
most cheaply. The cheapness was of as 
much importance as the ease of working ; 
for although these men were of substance 
and men of education, they were none of 
them rich, and none of them very poor. 
There was no body of peasants among 
them ready to work for the rich and the 
great on condition of be?ag protected by 
them. And so it happened that they put 
up as quickly as possible houses of wood 
that would give them shelter, and an- 
swer their present purpose. Some of 
these were larger and better than the 
others, but none were grand, and none 
were hovels. Now as years passed on 
this same condition of things continued. 
The country was nota very fruitful one. 
It yielded only a comfortable living to 
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hard labor. No one grew very rich ; few 
became very poor. But men married and 
women were given in marriage, and there 
came children into the world, and the 
number of the people grew rapidly, and 
new houses were needed. But they had 
not time to wait and hew thein out houses 
of stone; they had not money to pay for 
the labor. Each new family crowded out 
of the old home wanted a house built for 
it just as quickly and as cheaply as pos- 
sible, and so it has gone on, generation 
alter generation, fora little while. Yes, 
a little while; for what are two centu- 
ries or two centuries and a half in the de- 
velopment of a nation, in the formation 
of a people, in the reclaiming of a savage 
continent? Europe and Asia are the re- 
sults of thousands of years oi slowly ad- 
vancing civilization. 


— Burt there are stone farm-houses in 
France, and in England! So there are. 
But they have accumulated very slowly ; 
and comparatively few of them were built 
as farm-houses. ‘hey were in most in- 
stances at first granges, the houses of the 
minor gentry, the storehouses, or the sta- 
bles, or even the chapels of greater build- 
ings. Surely our incisive contributor 
would not venture the assertion that 
all the buildings great or small in Eng- 
land are of stone or of brick. Leay- 
ing out of consideration the hovels and 
the laborers’ cottages, a sort of dwell- 
ing place for man not seen in New Eng- 
land, there are all over the old England 
farm-houses, and even houses of much 
higher pretense, the homes of gentlemen 
of ancient family, which are built of wood 
and piaster—of ‘* sticks and mud,” the 
scornful Spanish ambassador wrote in the 
latter days of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
fathers of our New England forefathers 
were yet living in the old home. Now 
our climate makes it impossible for us te 
use plaster on the outside of our houses, 
and we therefore use clap-boards. But 
shall a house with which there are pleas- 
ant oy stirring associations of the past be 
sneered at for its ‘* historical ’’ preten- 
sions, because its beams are covered with 
boards instead of being allowed to show 
their bare skeleton forms filled in with 
plaster? And there are houses of the lat- 
ter kind in England which have some his- 
torical associations. There is one in 
Stratford-on-Avon, where William Shake- 
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speare was born ; there is another in Shot- 
tery, where he went on his hapless love- 
making ; there is another in London, 
where Izaak Walton dwelt. ‘here were 
many others until recently, when they 
were removed by the hand of improve- 
ment. No; New England’s wooden 
houses are no reproach to her. They 
have been the homes of an intelligent, 
strong, high-principled, although rather 
narrow-minded race. ‘They were the best 
that the people hail the time and the 
money to put up. And in truth, most 
of them that are more than half a centary 
old are far more sightly and homelike 
seeming than nine-tenths of the ‘* brown- 
stone ’’ things that cover New York and 
Chicago. 


— Ir is only among the shanties of the 
Irish emigrants, in the suburbs of our 
great cities, that we can find any sem- 
blance of the dwelling places of the peas- 
antry of England, and of Ireland itself. 
And this condition of human life does not 
exist in New England, or in the parts of 
the country which have been peopled from 
New England. With the habitations go 
the manners and the morals that New 
England and her children have left be- 
hind them forever. Here is an example 
of a sort of shindy which, outside the 
boundaries of Ashantee, we know nothing 
of in this country. A London paper tells 
of it in a report of the proceedings at the 
Hammersmith police court. One Eliza 
Welsh, an ironer, who lived at Bolting- 
mews, Notting-hill (how charming and 
how characteristic those old names are! 
there the old country has a superiority 
not to be questioned), was charged with 
being drunk and assaulting her father 
and mother. A policeman testified that 
he saw her ‘‘ knock her mother over,”’ 
and then her father came up, and she 
‘*knocked him over.’’ He separated 
them, but she ** beat her mother again.” 
Then she ‘‘ kicked two squares of glass 
out of a window, and threatened her 
mother.’’ The policeman said, not too 
rashly, ‘‘ she was drunk.’’ Her father, 
who was a deaf old man, said that his 
daughter “‘ tore his clothes and knocked 
him down. He was sober.’’ Whereat 
the prisoner exclaimed, ‘‘ He was drunk 
all day.’’? ‘The mother, a hard-working 
woman, said she was going home, when 
her daughter ** knocked her down twice 
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in the street.”” Wien she got home the 
young woman ‘** flew at her like a cat, 
and svized her by the hair.’’ The prison- 
er’s defence was tiut ‘her sister was 
married on Sunday, and they—the whole 
family—had been drunk ever since.” 
The justice did not admit the validity of 
the plea, and committed her to prison for 
fourteen days, with hard labor ; when, on 
being removed, she fell upon her knees 
and swore to do one of the witnesses an 
injury. Such scenes have their ludicrous 
side ; but the degradation of the people 
among whom they are common is some- 
thing that we Yankees know nothing of. 
It is as foreign to us as the manners of 
the Choctaws or the Esquimaux. The 
fact that in our wooden houses there has 
grown up a great people, among whom the 
life of which such scenes are an exponent 
is almost impossible, if not quite so, is of 
far more importance and significance 
than it would have been that we had built 
unto ourselves, every man of us, a stone 
house as solid as a border-laird’s little 
tower. 


— But it must be confessed that there 
are some strange developments of human 
nature among us. The Beecher-Tilton 
trial has shown us not a few of these ; and 
now the plaintiff appears in a position at 
once so ridiculous and so disgusting that 
he must be looked upon as a sort of /usus 
nature. Whatascene is that in which 
he—rivalling King David as he danced 
befure the ark girded only with a linen 
ephod—goes about the house in his night 
shirt shifting his pictures, as if he were a 
** hanging committee’’ of one! But even 
that is surpassed by his pilgrimage from 
bed to bed, fullowed by Mrs. Tilton bear- 
ing a pillow, while he tried the various 
qualities of the various beds. ‘The man 
must be insane—insane with the craze of 
vanity, vulgarity, and selfishness. See 
him lying upon a sofa, with his children 
combing his hair, his wife reading to him, 
and Bessie Turner—seratching his feet! 
And most hidevus of all, that story which 
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Miss Turner related with such cold-blood- 
ed particularity of his telling her of what 
he had seen between his wife and Mr. 
Beecher and other men—telling it tuo be- 
fore his very wife. If Bessie Turner’s 
evidence is correct in all its particulars, 
Tilton on this occasion reached a depth of 
moral degradation which it passes words 
to express. If what he said were true, so 
much the worse. This story is the most 
revolting that has yet come out amoung 
the revolting and hideous details of this 
scandal, which, even if the trial should re- 
sult in the acquittal of the defendant, 
will leave a stain upon our soviety that 
years will not wipe off. And we have 
also to say that whatever may be the issue 
of it, whether Mr. Beecher has committed 
the wrong charged upon him or not, after 
the close of the trial Mr. Tilton would do 
well to get himself out of the country 
with what speed he may. For as it is, the 
stench of him goes up all over the land 
and is an offence in the nostriis of all de- 
cent, cleanly people. 


— Anp yet—will it be believed !—while 
this trial is going on, while the evidence 
of that astonishingly self-possessed and 
sexually-unconscious young woman Miss 
Bessie Turner is read by all the men, and 
still more by all the women in the land, a 
man has the face to publish something 
about ** Blushing, its Cause and its 
Cure.’’ Moreover, he advertiseth the 
same in large letters, in the very newspa- 
pers which do daily set forth a full and 
exact account of the trial, and make much 
of themselves because they give every 
word, omitting not even the most alarm- 
ing ; and heasketh, or rather exclaimeth, 
** How embarrassing to crimson in every 
feature, at the slightest criticism !”’’ and 
he declareth that he hath power to teach 
people ** how to overcome it.”’ Verily, it 
would seem, as if his ministrations were 
not much needed, else all our women’s 
faces would have been burned off ere now 
by spontaneous combustion. 
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